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This book is, first and foremost, a record of history. It deals with 
the revolutionary events in Russia during the critical years of 
1917-1921, from the downfall of czarism to the rebellion of 
Krontadt. The skeptical reader might ask; Have not enough 
books and studies been written about that epoch? Has not 
enough been said both in the defense of the Russian Revolution 
and in violent opposition to the Bolshevik regime? 

The answer is no. It is as yet a long way before all will have 
been said about those tangled and mystery-shrouded events 
which have so deeply changed the course of history. The world 
is still puzzled by the fact that a revolution, begun with such 
great promise for the Russian people and mankind both, should 
so tragically have changed its goals and actions. And the world 
is still searching desperately for an explanation of what occurred, 
It is, therefore, of signal importance to describe and interpret 
the Russian revolutionary developments from a viewpoint other 
than the well-known stereotypes. Indeed, it is amazing how an 
event of such world-wide scope, which unfolded under the very 
eyes of our generation, has already set in the hard mould of 
“ofScial” historiography. 

On the one hand, there are accounts by the liberal and mod- 
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erate socialist groups. They have separated once and for all the 
rebellious events of October, 1917, from the democratic trans¬ 
formation. which occurred in February of the same year. They 
have proclaimed only “February” and only the Kerensky re¬ 
gime to be acceptable elements in the history of the Russian 
Revolution. Everything that occurred after those eight months 
is viewed as a political and social wilderness, stamped by the 
words—“Bolshevik coup.” 

On the other hand, Bolshevik historians and propagandists 
describe the entire panorama of the revolution merely as prepa¬ 
ration and realization of their own political goals. A century-long 
revolutionary development in the Russian people is being falsi¬ 
fied, artificially fitted to the interests of the existent regime. In 
fact, the regime itself is represented as the only possible outcome 
of all previous Ru.ssian history. The visitor in the Museum of 
the Revolution in Moscow will find no hint of its roots and 
foundations, will sec no faces, books or documents of any 
movement other than the Stalinist fraction of Bolshevism. 

Both groups of historians, however hostile toward each 
other, still spring primarily from a common ideological source 
—the Marxist teachings. Both have either ignored or belittled 
the most powerful, truly indigenous stream of the Russian so¬ 
cial spirit, the stream, that had for decades sustained the move¬ 
ment of the Narodniki (Populi.sts), proponents of Russian 
ethical revolutionary socialism. Little attention has been paid 
to the Populist movement and to the Social-Revolutionary 
Party as its modern expression; and this applies not only to the 
movement in general but also to its radical wing in particular. 
We do not know of a single work that provides the non- 
Russian reader with a systematic record of the Russian revo¬ 
lutionary process according to the Populist interpretation. Yet 
it is impossible to find one’s way in that vast labyrinth of ideas 
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and events unless the Populist movement—as a spiritual and 
political force—is given its rightful place in the Russian revo¬ 
lutionary sphere. 

But this book can do more than serve the interests of historic 
truth; it can also have practical import in our rime, thirty-six 
years after that revolution, for peoples and classes on several 
continents are in the midst of colonial and social upheavals. 

“Asia is in Revolution,” wrote William O. Douglas, Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court in Washington. “The revo¬ 
lutions which are brewing are not, however, of Communist 
origin, nor will they end, even if Soviet Russia is crushed 
through war. The Revolutionaries are hungry men who have 
been exploited for time out of mind. This is the century of their 
awakening and mobilization.” 

These peoples strive passionately for a new future, but they 
stand in confusion when the outlines of that future emerge. 
They are uncertain both about the content of their program 
and, particularly, about the methods by which they might 
achieve their goals. It seems to them that the alternatives are 
either democratic capitalism or totalitarian bolshevism, 

As to the ways of democratic reform, these awakening peo¬ 
ples still harbor suspicious misgivings, even when they ai-e 
proposed by serious and honest political champions. For the 
democratic powers have too long been associated in the con¬ 
sciousness of these stirring peoples with colonialism, with 
economic and political exploitation. It is a long and difficult 
process for them to disassociate their colonial experiences and 
disappointments from the newly formulated plans and policies 
of the democratic countries. 

Bolshevism attracts them with its extravagant promises of 
immediate abolition of all exploitation, and with the establish¬ 
ment of social justice and folk culture. It appeals to their 
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aroused emotions with its violent, total opposition to the West¬ 
ern states. But bolshevism also repels them with its brutal meth¬ 
ods, with its totalitarian demands and military discipline. And 
that is why Bolshevik terror is one of the pervading themes of 
this book. 

The masses of mankind, who are now entering upon the 
world’s .stage, thus feel caught between two fires. Bolshevism 
uses the explosive situation for its own ends, contending that, 
if these masses desire a revolutionary change, they can achieve 
it only in Bolshevik forms, and under its leadership—just as it 
had been successfully achieved in Soviet Russia. “Ru.ssia” is 
identified with the October Revolution and “October” with 
the Bolshevik Party. 

This is false. Russia had been long dedicated to ideals of lib¬ 
eration and, for over a hundred years, had produced count¬ 
less fighters whose goals were far diflferent from those of bol¬ 
shevism. The most characteristic Russian formula for liberation 
has always combined “the greatest revolutionary activity with 
the deepest humanity.” And as such it is in full contradiction 
to the Bolshevik system both in theory and practice. 

The peoples of the world must therefore know what bol¬ 
shevism has done to the people, and primarily to the peasants, 
who had been the backbone of die Russian Revolution. They 
must know to the last detail what, in Bolshevik Russia, has be¬ 
come of the industrial workers, the quasi-privileged class in 
the “Dictatorship of the Proletariat,” and what has become of 
the intellectuals, the once-famous Russian intelligentsia. Rai’ely 
has a people come to its revolution with such a tremendous 
spiritual and moral capital; and rarely has it been so thor¬ 
oughly drained of it by a self-styled people’s regime. 

To avoid falling prey again to such “liberating” enslavement, 
the peoples of the world must pay close attention to the earli- 



est stages of the Russian Revolution. It is at the beginning of 
an upheaval, when a people is imbued with enthusiasm and 
generosity, that its naive trust is most easily perverted by so¬ 
cial demagoguery. Thus it is important to study the first 
months and years of the “Workshop of the Revolution,” to 
draw lessons from that majestic and tragic period. 

In 1917 the Russian people aspired to act for humanity as 
well as for themselves, and their first steps in that direction 
were full of hope and promise. But if they were not destined 
then to maintain their international influence in humane and 
positive ways, let the sufferings and mute protests of the Rus¬ 
sian people act at least now as a fiery warning. In milbons of 
choked voices Russia reminds the world that revolution is not 
bolshevism, that mankind must wrest the monopoly of revo¬ 
lution from Bolshevik hands. The drama of the revolution 
which arose and spread on the vast plains of Russia is not a 
Russian drama alone; it is universal. 


I want to mention here with deep satisfaction the help— 
both technical and spiritual—given me in the preparation of 
this book by my daughter, Ada Steinberg Siegel. 


I. N. S. 
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February 27, /j)/7 
February 27 

February 28 

March 2 

March 14 

March 2j 

April 21 

April 22 

May to July 

May 4 


Outbreak of Revolution in Russia. 
Formation of the Provisional Committee of 
the Duma. 

Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies comes into e.xistencc. 

First Provisional Government formed un¬ 
der the non-party liberal, Count Lvov. 
Petrograd Soviet issues its famous “Peace 
Manifesto to the Warring Nations.” 
Government appoints a commission to for¬ 
mulate law concerning elections for the 
convening of the Constituent Assembly. 
Foreign Minister Paul Miliukov’s formula¬ 
tion of Russian war aims sent to the Allied 
governments. 

Workers of Petrograd protest Miliukov’s 
war aims in the streets, forcing liis resigna¬ 
tion. 

Second Provisional Government—first co¬ 
alition between the Liberals (Kadets) and 
the right-wing socialist parties: the Right 
Social-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks. 
First Peasant Congress assembles in Petro- 
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May 3 S 
May 

May 26 

June ^ 

June 18 

July 4 and j 

July 7 
July 10 

July 26 

August 12 

August 21 
August 26 


First legal Congress of the Social-Revolu¬ 
tionary Party. 

Commission to formulate law concerning 
the Constituent Assembly meets for the first 
time. 

The Soviet in the city and fortress of Kron¬ 
stadt proclaims that it has taken over power 
in Kronstadt. 

First All-Russian Congress of Soviets assem¬ 
bles in Petrograd. 

Russian offensive begun at the German and 
Austrian fronts. 

“July revolt” in Petrograd, demanding for 
the first time: “All Power to the Soviets.” 
Military catastrophe at the front. 

Third Provisional Government, “govern¬ 
ment to save the revolution,” with Alex¬ 
ander Kerensky, of the right wing of the 
Social-Revolutionary Party, as Premier. 
Commission concerning the Constituent 
A.ssembly publishes instructions for its elec¬ 
tion. Date set for its convening: Septem¬ 
ber 17. 

Kerensky calls a “State Conference” in 
Moscow to gain support from the “living 
forces in the country.” The fourth Govern¬ 
ment is in coalition with some liberals, but 
only as individuals, no longer representa¬ 
tives of the Kadet Party. 

German armies break tlirough the front at 
Riga. 

General Kornilov’s rebellion against the 
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September 14 

October 12 
October 24 

October 24 
October 26 

November 2 

November ip 


Chronological Table 
Kerensky Governinent. Kerensky calls on 
the Soviets for help. Kornilov is stopped in 
his “march on Petrograd.” 

Central Executive of the Soviets and Keren¬ 
sky call a “Democratic Conference,” this 
time consisting almost exclusively of rep¬ 
resentatives of the socialist parties. Keren¬ 
sky’s fifth, and last, Government, giving 
him greater personal power. 

Petrograd Soviet appoints a “Military Rev¬ 
olutionary Committee.” 

Kerensky asks the “Pre-Parliament,” cre¬ 
ated in September, when convening of the 
Constituent Assembly was postponed from 
September 17 to November 12, for powers 
to arrest the “Military Revolutionary Com¬ 
mittee.” He does nor get the powers. 

That night the October Revolution flares 
in Petrograd. 

Second All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
meets in Petrograd, proclaiming the “Soviet 
Republic.” Right Social-Revolutionaries 
and Mensheviks leave the Congress. Bol¬ 
sheviks alone establish a Council of Peo¬ 
ple’s Commissars. 

Bolsheviks invite the Left Social-Revolu¬ 
tionaries to participate in the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment. The Left Social-Revolutionaries 
reject, “for the time being.” 

Conference establishing formally the Left 
Social-Revolutionary Party meets in Petro¬ 
grad. 
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'Novetnber 20 
December 10 

December 18 

December 20 

December 20 

January 5, lyiS 
January 6 

Jammy 8 

January 10 
January 2‘j 

February JO 


Peace negotiations with Germany begin at 
Brest-Litovsk. 

Seven Left Social-Revolutionaries join 
eleven Bolsheviks in the formation of the 
first and only Coalition Government of the 
USSR. 

Left Social-Revolutionary People’s Com¬ 
missars introduce motion to convene the 
Constituent Assembly. 

Felix Dzershinsky appointed chairman of 
the “Extraordinary Commission to combat 
the Counter-Revolution”—the Cheka, 
Soviet Government sets January 5, 1918, as 
the date for the convening of the Constit¬ 
uent Assembly. 

Constituent Assembly convenes in Petro- 
grad. 

Victor Chernov closes rump session of the 
Constituent Assembly in the early hours of 
January 6. It does not meet again. 

Third Peasant Congress meets in Petrograd 
and formulates the Law of the Socialization 
of Land. 

Third Congress of Soviets convenes in Pet¬ 
rograd. 

Law of the Socialization of Land ratified by 
the Central Executive Committee of the 
All-Russian Soviets. 

Breakdown of negotiations with the Ger¬ 
mans at Brest-Litovsk. Trotsky’s formula: 
No war, no peace. 
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Chronological Table 

February i8 

German armies renew militaiy offensive 
against Russia. 

February 2^ 

Germans present new, harsher conditions 
for peace to Russia. 

February ay 

Soviet Executive ratifies German ultima¬ 
tum at Lenin’s insistence, by a slim major- 

ity- 

March y 

Peace signed in Brest-Litovsk. 

March 4 

Left Social-Revolutionaries resign from the 
Soviet Government. 

March 12 

Fourth Congress of Soviets opens in Mos¬ 
cow. 

July 4 

Fifth Soviet Congress meets in Moscow. 

July 6 

German Ambassador to Moscow, Count 
von Mirbach, assassinated by two members 
of the Left Social-Revolutionary Party. 


The “July revolt” in Moscow against the 
Bolsheviks. 

July so 

German General Eichhorn, oppressor of 
the Ukraine, assassinated in Kiev by a Left 
Social-Revolutionary “combat unit.” 

March 4, igig 

Admiral Kolchak starts his offensive on the 
eastern front. 

May 4 

The offensive of General Denikin on the 
southern front. 

April 2j, 1^20 

Offensive against Russia by Polish army 
under Pilsudsky. 

November ly 

Victory over the White Armies of General 
Wrangel in the Crimea. 

February 28, lyai 

Crew of the Russian battleship Petropav- 
lovsk, stationed in Kronstadt, passes unani- 
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Afarch 2 
March i8 


mous resolution that the Soviets no longer 
represent the will of the people. 

Revolt flares in Kronstadt. 

Bloody suppression of the Kronstadt rebel¬ 
lion. 



Russia at the dawn of the twentieth century knew no more 
magic word than “revolution.” The idea of revolution was 
viewed with fear and hatred by the propertied classes of the 
population, and was loved and revered by all who dreamed of 
liberty. To the Russians who longed for a new life, there was 
enchantment in the very sound of the word. Even as they con¬ 
ceived it, even as they pronounced the sacred words, “Long 
Live the Revolution,” Russians felt obscurely that they were 
already halfway to liberation. 

Russia had known rebellions and mutinies of enslaved peasants 
before 1900 (for example, Pugachev or Rahz,in), but the vision 
of a widespread and all-embracing liberation movement—that 
is, of revolution—arose only with the advent of the twentieth 
century. For the poorer classes this vision spelled land, bread, 
physical freedom, escape from the knout of the landowner, the 
Barin, a hfe of peace and security without poverty or shame. 
For intellectuals the word “revolution” rang with the ideals of 
spiritual freedom, of human dignity, social justice, released 
creativity. And for everybody in both groups it signified a 
thorough moral upheaval. 

The idea of revolution reached Russia from Europe, particu- 
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larly from France. Groups of aristocratic Army officers brought 
it back with them after their- victory over Napoleon in 1815. 
They formed the first revolutionary organization and staged 
the first, though abortive, Dekabrist (or Decembrist) revolt 
in 1825. Since that year the idea of revolt wove itself hke a 
silken thread through all progressive efforts of Russian letters, 
art, science and social thought. 

There were infinite variations to Russian rebellious thinking. 
Russians were not merely liberal, democratic, republican or 
sociahst. Even conservative thinkers preached in forthright 
terms the need for uncompromising* spiritual rebellion. And 
when, in the middle of the nineteenth century, the idea of social¬ 
ism reinforced that of revolution, the twin concept of “social 
revolution" emerged and, over the decades, crystallized in the 
moral conscience of the people. 

True, right-wing radicals and Orthodox Christians (like 
Tolsroy, Dostoyevski, Vladimir Soloviev) rejected all thought 
of violent changes in the social structure; but even for them 
revolution was a living force in the spiritual atmosphere of 
Russia. The magnetism of the invisible, but impending, revolu¬ 
tion was great despite the deep-rooted power of the Czar. Thus 
two symbolic battlements stood confronting one another in 
mutual hatred and repulsion: the historic edifice of czarism and 
the utopian palace of revolutionary vision. Russia was ruled 
not only by the Kremlin of the “divine right of kings,” but also 
by the catacombs of the revolution. 

But revolution to most Russians did not mean only destruction 
and bloody battles; revolution to them implied a movement both 
hvmmitarian and liberating. When they sang the immortal 
strains of the Marseillaise, when they listened em'aptured to the 
story of the storming of the Bastille, or of the barricades in 
Paris in 1791, and again in 1848 and 1871, they thought less 
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about the fierce cruelties committed against the rulers, or about 
the fall of the mighty and proud—and more about the sacrifices 
of the people, about the revolutionary martyrs, about the re¬ 
demption of the downtrodden and the humbled. The liberation 
of mankind far more than murder of men, love for the neighbor 
far more than hatred for the enemy, were contained in the throb 
of “revolution.” Its heroes differed basically from the official 
heroes of dynasties, churches and monarchies, despite external 
similarities in the violent means used by both groups to achieve 
their ends. The young people in Russia knew the danger bur, 
as they invoked the images of the world-famed liberators of 
other countries and of other eras, they were sure that their revo¬ 
lution could escape the moral pitfalls resulting from violence. 


Revolution appealed to the Russian masses also because its 
demands were fundamental or, rather, because it proclaimed 
one great challenging demand instead of scores of lesser de¬ 
mands. The masses—that is, each conscious individual among 
them—wanted an end to the old mouldy ways. As the anony¬ 
mous bearer of Russian history, and of W'orld history, the Russian 
%v 3 nted nothing less than paradise on earth and he heard a 
promise of this paradise in the tremors of the revolution. Men 
fight not only to gain freedom from something, but also to gain 
freedom f or something. And that something is always more than 
personal, civil or political freedom. 

In 1848, when a Republican Government was established on 
the barricades of Paris, the workers permitted their leaders to 
busy themselves with political reforms for a limited time. “Very 
well,” they said, “the people will wait. We w'ill give you three 
months of our misery in the cause of the Republic.” But w'hen 
the time was up, and the families of the revolutionary fighters 
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felt need and hunger in their homes, the workers sent a delega¬ 
tion to Lamartine, poet and famous leader of the Republic, to 
tell him that they could grant no further lease to the political 
Republic. They now demanded the social Republic. 

What the French workers wanted then, and what the workers 
in Russia demanded later, were far-reacliing changes in the 
structure of society, changes that would alter the relationship 
between man and man spiritmlly and morally as well as govern- 
mentally and economically. “A new heaven and a new earth” 
is the Biblical formula that has come down through the ages. 
Was this, then, a new Messianism? 

It was. One of the most sincere and sensitive poets of Russia, 
Alexander Block, spoke of it as such. “The duty of the artist,” 
he wrote in January, 1918, “is to visualize what has only been 
pondered, to hear the music that vibrates in the turbulent air. 

“And what has been pondered? 

“Change everything. Renew everything; let the falseness, the 
filth and the weariness of our life disappear and let it become 
free, just, pure and beautiful. Whenever such desires, which 
fill the souls of the people, break down the dams and gush 
out with a force that washes away whole sections of the shores, 
then we behold the revolution. Anything less, more moderate, 
is rebellion, revolt, insubordination. Only this is revolution. 

“Revolution is related to nature. It is like a blizzard or ty¬ 
phoon, always different and always unexpected. It can drown 
good men, and it can wash up the evil, but these are only details. 
They do not change the direction of the storm or its ear-splitting 
din, 

“The ambition of the Russian revolution is to envelop the 
whole world. A real revolution can have no lesser goal. Its hope 
is to touch off a tempest so mighty as to waft a warm wind and 
the scent of oranges into lands covered with snow, and the cool 
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rain of the north into countries scorched by tropical heat. ‘Peace 
and friendship among peoples’ is the slogan that heralds the 
Russian Revolution. It is a song that all who have ears can hear.” 

Alexander Block did not, of course, speak for all Russian 
writers and intellectuals. He had opposed the policy of social 
compromise pursued by the liberal and bourgeois cultural circles 
of Russia. But he did express the Russian people’s basic hopes, 
which did not always coincide with one or another social and 
political program. Sometimes consciously, and more often by 
instinct, the Russian wanted his revolution to assure him a chaste 
and decent life, to revive prostrate truth, to banish sin from 
the earth. 

An educated peasant from a north Russian province wrote; 

“Just two or three revolutionary concepts, purified by the 
martyr’s sacrifice, reached out with invisible hands and touched 
the heart of the people. Words like ‘The earth is the Lord’s,’ ‘All 
land belongs to the entire people,’ or ‘Change everytlung, how¬ 
ever long it may take,’ have struck deep roots among the peasants 
in our land. 

“And on the simple word ‘everything’ they played infinite 
variations. It meant that no longer would there be ‘sin,’ that the 
golden axle of the universe would take a turn toward the sun of 
truth, that the body would no longer bend beneath the yoke of 
drudgery. . . 

This unknown peasant had used the same magic words as 
had the poet: “Change everything.” For the Russian had come 
to demand nothing less after generations of suffering, humilia¬ 
tion, rebellion. He wanted a revolution that would, as quickly 
as possible, find solutions for everything. Maria Spiridonova, 
one of the martyrs of the Russian liberation struggle, wrote 
many years later, in 1930: “I have always felt that socialism and 
the brotherhood of peoples will grow to maturity only when 
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women have attached themselves to the movement far more 
than they have so far, and when they have come to love the 
revolution above everything in the world.” 

And because, to the Russian mind, revolution was to be hu¬ 
manitarian and maximalistic, it was also expected, quite natu¬ 
rally, to be a world revolution, a destiny for all peoples in the 
world. Dawning in Russia, it would not stop at the borders of 
that country. It was international because liberation of man 
could not be checked by national frontiers. And during the 
years preceding the Revolution of 1917 itself, an extraordinary 
issue—World War I—accented the international nature of the 
upheaval. 

The revolution was to bring liberation from serfdom, but 
serfdom itself came to be entangled in the cruel bloodletting 
on the battlefields. The Russian masses longed to be rid of war, 
and that meant making peace with the “enemy” nations. Peace, 
therefore, was liberation from the torment of death. And revolu¬ 
tion came to mean not only a promise of freedom, justice, well¬ 
being in life—but life itself. Feeling acutely the sufferings of 
their own sons in the trenches, the Russian people instinctively 
and by extension shared in the universal sufferings of humanity. 
Liberation became part of the great desire for world peace, for 
the “friendship of all peoples.” 

The people were readying themselves for revolution not in 
fear or in bitterness, but in joyousness and resolve. This move¬ 
ment was not conspiratorial subversion by a handful of fanatics, 
but an open movement of broad masses of the people. Men and 
women went out to meet it in a spirit of solemnity, as they 
might enter a religious service. They sensed that it was not only 
a break with the past but the beginning of a new future, a re¬ 
generation of life itself. The young grew wings, and the people 
as a whole felt young. 
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Revolution effervesced with all the hidden strength of passions 
bottled up for generations. Such storms have their source in two 
springs; one is human despair, poverty and degradation, and 
the pressure of war; the other is the burning ecstasy of protest 
against humiliation and poverty, of longing for liberation and 
rebirth. When these two springs meet, man rises above himself; 
his bent shoulders straighten and he can embrace the whole 
world with his love—“The people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light.” 

Often, in retrospect, it appears that long, dark periods in his¬ 
tory were no more than a laboratory for those life-giving ele¬ 
ments which reach their full maturity in the rare decisive hours 
of revolution. Those who have ever experienced the rapture of 
first love can surely understand what a people experiences during 
its historic love-storm, when its imagination, its faith, its virtue 
overflow all bounds. And even if such love-storms, such revolu¬ 
tions, bring hidden dangers of errors, confusion and crime— 
could these evils deter the people from their one hope for the 
futmre? No. They will do everything in their power to keep 
the revolution within moral bounds, but they will not abandon 
it. Its guardians are humanism, maximalism, and the universality 
of its aspirations. To the Russian people revolution meant a 
great deal more than full political, economic and national free¬ 
dom; it was to be the beginning of a new moral world order. 


Such was the revolution which in 1917 struck Russia in two 
mighty waves: in February and in October. 



CHAPTER II 


From February to October 

The October Revolution began in Februaiy of the year 1917. 
There is neither logical nor historical reason to divide the living 
stream of the Russian Revolution. The February period, which 
saw the establishment of the bourgeois democratic order, and 
the October period, which was the inception of the Soviet 
regime, are both parts of the same revolution. For the impulses 
of the social upheaval which characterized October were in¬ 
herent in the first days of the earlier overturn in February. The 
eight months of painful gestation that passed between February 
and October fulfilled one historic function: to help mature the 
revolutionary social ideas and energies needed for the real task 
of that era. Those months were also used by the opposing forces 
in an attempt to mitigate and hold off the gigantic storm that 
swept across Russia, a storm which could not be checked. Every 
day and every act of the February period—consciously or un¬ 
consciously—prepared the path to October, 

How did the panorama of the Russian Revolution unfold on, 
the day after the fall of the czarist regime? On that unforgettable 
morning of February ^7,1917,* an almost unified people stepped 

* This date, and all other dates mentioned in this book, are reckoned 
according to the Julian (or Old Style) calendar, winch was still in use in 
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on to the stage of liberated Russia, a people stirred by the pas¬ 
sionate, age-old demand: to rid itself of the czarist yoke. But the 
magnificent illusion of a nationally unified people could not 
long maintain itself with such a purely negative purpose as its 
foundation. In the new power vacuum, divergent poKtical camps 
soon appeared—classes, parties and individuals, each with their 
special ambitions, hopes and demands. 

Symbolic of this turmoil was the strange scene enacted dur¬ 
ing the very first days of the February Revolution in the Cath¬ 
erine Hall of the Tauride Palace in Petrograd. Here, before 
thousands of workers and soldiers of Petrograd who were just 
tasting the intoxicating draught of liberation, Paul Miliukov, 
leader of the Liberal or Kadet * Party, called for the restoration 
of the monarchy. He suggested the crowning of Grand Duke 
Alexei, minor son of yesterday’s Czar Nicholas. This demand 
broke, as with an iron bar, the national unity of the people which 
had triumphed but the day before. No wonder that Miliukov’s 
voice was drowned in the uproar of his agitated audience. 

Miliukov did not see, or else tried to ignore, that hard by, in 
the same Tauride Palace, the future governing body of the 
country had already been constituted—the Petrograd Soviet 
of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies. While Miliukov and the 
classes behind him thought in terms of the Russian nation, the 
recently formed workers’ councils, or Soviets, spoke in the name 
of the people. This distinction became particularly acute when 
viewed against the background of the World War, then in its 
third year. By its very violence the war had uncovered all the 

Russia during the years covered by this book. Since 1900, there has been a 
thirteen days’ difference between the Julian and the Gregorian (or New 
Style) calendars in the computation of dates; thus, February 27, 1917 
(O.S.) would be March u, I9r7 (N.S.). 

* The name Kadet is formed of the initial Russian letters for “Constim- 
tional Democratic Party.” 
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social conflicts in the country and helped raise the first class 
barricades of the revolution. 

Two clear, fundamentally different programs of revolution 
soon crystallized. For the Russian bourgeoisie, the revolution 
was, first of all, a means for the more efficient conduct of the 
war. They saw not so much a liberated people as a liberated 
Army. They hoped that now, in full partnership with the Allied 
Governments, it would be possible to rouse the Army to vic¬ 
tories on the battlefields and to the fulfillment of Russia’s inter¬ 
national ambitions. In place of the venal, stupid bureaucrats, 
they wished to substitute an honest liberal government which 
would help the people forget the defeats of the czarist generals 
and raise Russia to glorious parity with the great European 
powers. The war was to be continued, therefore, not only to 
satisfy the imperialist appetites of the Russian bourgeoisie, but 
also to strengthen their position in the revolution itself at the 
expense of the people. 

But not on the war issue alone did the bourgeoisie divorce it¬ 
self from the majority of the people. The cleavage extended 
along the entire length of the political and economic front. Rus¬ 
sia’s industrial and merchant class, with a decadent landed gentry 
in tow, dreamt of establishing a strong, either monarchical or 
bourgeois-constitutional, order. Within this framework the 
masses of the population were to enjoy the right of representa¬ 
tion and consultation: the right to a parliament. At the same 
time the bourgeoisie reserved the right to conduct affairs of 
state; the control of state power. 

A hundred years of European experience had convinced the 
middle class of the usefulness of such division of power—the 
people voting from time to time for a representative house, and 
the state machinery worldng behind the scenes. To this political 
ideal the bourgeois classes had added their specific economic 
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plans. A European-type capitalist order with its subtle forms of 
exploitation was to be founded in the new Russia. Capital had 
readied itself, in advance, to make use of the huge internal 
market; of the foreign spheres of influence (China, Persia, 
Turkey, the Balkans), of international economic enterprises. 
And again, guided by the example of other European countries, 
the Russian bourgeoisie was preparing to base its economic 
power on such social legislation as would appease the proletariat 
with concessions and make it a loyal participant in its fortunes. 
A state with a multimillion population of small landowners, 
with vast opportunities for enrichment; with a proletariat, lulled 
and pacified; with a powerless peasant parliament und a noisy 
international policy—such was the goal of the Russian bour¬ 
geoisie. Its ideological spokesman was the Kadet party, which 
combined the latest findings of European experience with the 
frank self-interests of the landowner, the industrialist and the 
banker. 

To what source did the bourgeoisie look for the realization 
of their ideals? To a Constituent Assembly, which was to fonnu- 
late the basic laws of the country? This question must be an¬ 
swered clearly; the Russian bourgeoisie never felt any true 
enthusiasm for such a body. They feared it as the point of mas¬ 
sive concentration for the revolutionary masses. That is why 
the first demand after the Czar’s fall, to convene a Constituent 
Assembly, which was the long-cherished hope of the Russian 
people, was proclaimed not by the Provisional Government, set 
up by the bourgeoisie, but by the Petrograd Soviet. 

The bourgeois plans did not tally with the ideals of the 
people, particularly with the city workers and the peasants. 
It would be wrong to say that the hopes of the people had 
assumed definite forms immediately upon the outbreak of revo¬ 
lution. But the general cast of their demands, shaped by the 
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histoiy of the country and the protracted spadework of the 
various socialist parties, was clear. For them the revolution had 
three slogans; liberated man, liberated land, liberated labor. 

The Revolution of 1917 had added a fourth slogan, more in¬ 
sistent even than the first three: the slogan of peace. To the 
people revolution meant the return to a peaceful existence and 
redemption of their weary, sad and senseless lives. The masses 
of peasants and workers who stood in Army tunics at the front, 
torn from their wives and children, from their homes and land, 
all clamored for one thing; “Peace without delay! We want to 
go home! ” Peace, therefore, was to them the sacred gate through 
which they had to pass in order to gain land, liberty and freedom 
of labor. No wonder that now they wished to use their guns, 
not against the alien foe, but to implement their social goals. 

As they prepared to return to their villages and cities, the 
working people wished to come as free men, not as serfs, not 
even as emancipated serfs. The idea of the people’s power was 
in the air, finding embodiment in the numerous Soviets of 
workers’, soldiers’ and peasants’ deputies. The Soviets, which 
first developed as the people’s means of controlling the actions 
of the Provisional Government, showed an ever-greater tend¬ 
ency to evolve into direct government organs without partici¬ 
pation of the bourgeoisie. As yet, in the early months of 1917, 
no definite idea of a Soviet Republic had taken form, but in the 
peoples’ consciousness the seed of the idea existed and was al¬ 
ready undermining the structure of the republic. 

The working people, urban and rural, expressed their will to" 
power far more sharply on economic questions than on political 
ones, just liberated by the revolution, they felt themselves to 
be masters not only of political power but also of their country’s 
economic wealth. The toiling peasants, for instance, had long 
sanctified a goal concerning the country’s most vital productive 
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resource, the land: all land, including that privately owned, was 
to be turned over—without compensation—to the free and equal 
use of worldngmen. Nor did the Russian city workers plan to 
be content with the reforms that comprised the social legislation 
of European countries. These reforms—^shortening the working- 
day, increasing wages, improving the working conditions—left 
untouched, and even strengthened, the capitalist system. But 
now the day had come when the Russian working class believed 
itself called upon to play a more active role both in the political 
and in the economic affairs of the country. They came to think 
in terms not only of improving the economic position of the 
workers, but of regulating production and placing it under the 
control of Factory Committees. True, quantitatively the Russian 
■workers were a minority in relation to the total population, but 
qualitatively they were on a high cultural level. They were pro¬ 
letarians not of the nineteenth, but of the twentieth century, 
and they knew the social achievements and disappointments of 
their classmates in Europe. 

When contrasted, the two divergent programs of the bour¬ 
geois and the working classes may be formulated in this manner: 
the bourgeois program represented political and social reforms 
which were to inaugurate the capitalist .state at the conclusion 
of a victorious war; the working-class program aimed at a 
socialist rebuilding of the country after the liquidation of the 
war, regardless of victory or defeat. 

Who represented, ideologically and politically, the program 
of the masses of the people? Was there a unified party, like that 
of the Kadets, in this camp? No. And the lack of such a party 
wa.s one of the major complexities of the revolution. The work¬ 
ing people had for their spokesmen two groups of parties. The 
proletariat was largely represented by the Social-Democrats— 
the moderate Mensheviks and the radical Bolsheviks. The peas- 
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antry was represented at the onset of the revolution by the 
Social-Revolutionary Party which later split into right and left 
wings. The moderate camp embraced the Mensheviks and Right 
Social-Revolutionaries while the radical camp included the Bol¬ 
sheviks and the Left Social-Revolutionaries. It must be stated 
that only the two radical parties had, from the very beginning 
of the revolution, openly identified themselves with the aspira¬ 
tions of the working masses. The demand for immediate peace 
on an international scale, for a quick inauguration of the agrarian 
revolution, for labor control over production, for transfer of 
political power to the wmrking people—all these impelled the 
two left-wing groups. 

True, the other socialist parties.—the Mensheviks and right- 
tving Social Revolutionaries—also recognized the fundamental 
difference between the bourgeois and workers’ programs of the 
revolution; they too perceived the class-inspired background 
of the Kadet plans. They believed, however, that the necessary 
conditions were not yet in evidence to realize the program of 
the people. They conceived it impossible to end the war without 
the co-operation of the Allied powers. They thought it utopian 
to transfer political power to the working classes since, in their 
view, the capitalist order in Russia was inevitable. Their inter¬ 
pretation of the revolution as only a democratic bourgeois suc¬ 
cession to czarism demanded, of course, a corre,sponding strat¬ 
egy—the strategy of class compromise and political compliance. 
This strategy put the moderate two parties (Mensheviks and 
Right Social-Revolutionaries) halfway between the bourgeois 
and the working-class programs, gave their activities an air of 
vacillation and, in fact, fortified the position of the bourgeois 
camp. 

What W'as the socialist attitude toward the Constituent As¬ 
sembly? Both the moderate and the radical groups had demanded 
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the calling of the Constituent Assembly, and this demand sharply 
separated them from the bourgeois elements. The question only 
was how far, in the future, each would use its strength to assure 
the convocation of this supreme revolutionary institution. 

This, in general outline, was the disposition of the basic classes, 
patties and programs at the outbreak of the revolution. Three 
main groups functioned in its arena, groups which we will later 
encounter at eveiy step. First, there was the bourgeoisie and the 
Kadet Party; second, the middle layers of the proletariat and 
peasantry represented by the vacillating Mensheviks and the 
Right Social-Revolutionaries; and third, the same proletariat 
and peasantry represented by the Bolsheviks and the Left Social- 
Revolutionaries. The struggles of these forces put their stamp 
on the entire revolutionary period from February to October, 
1917. 


The First Motiths of the Revolutioti 

Immediately after the fall of czarism, the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment formally took over state power. This government was 
composed of the best representatives of the bourgeois parties 
under the leadership of the liberal Count Lvov. Among them, 
figuring as Minister of Justice, was Alexander Kerensky, a 
leader of the right-wing Social-Revolutionary Party and a mem¬ 
ber also of the Pettograd Soviet, who considered himself in the 
Government as “the eye of democracy.” The Government at 
once sought to bolster its position in the country by appointing 
Commissars in all provinces, these being mostly members of 
the landed gentry. It looked as though it would be able to con¬ 
centrate in its hands full state power. 

But it was mistaken. Actual power rested already in the 
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Soviets: in the Petrograd Soviet and in innumerable local coun¬ 
cils which had been formed spontaneously in the entire country. 
True, all socialist parties at that time held that they must not 
appropriate state power; that they should only strengthen the 
Soviets and thence exert control over the actions of the Pro¬ 
visional Government. This formula was perhaps logical, but 
politically it solved no problems whatever. For in every conflict 
between these rival seats of power—the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment and the Soviets^—-the decisive voice belonged to the Soviets. 
In this manner a state of “dual rule” developed. The anomaly 
of this situation revealed itself sharply in the question of peace. 

On March 14, 1917, the Petrograd Soviet issued its famous 
Peace Manifesto to the workers of the warring countries. The 
triumphant Russian people called for a general democratic peace, 
“without annexations, without contributions, with the right of 
all nations to self-determination.” The people had expected 
that this program would automatically become the program of 
their Government. But this was not to be. At the head of the 
“Revolutionary” Foreign Office was Professor Miliukov, leader 
of the Kadet Party. Miliukov had no thought of repudiating 
the “historic tasks of Russia,” and he steered directly to the first 
collision with the Soviets. On April z i, he sent his formulation 
of war aims to the governments of the Entente. This document, 
a masterpiece of diplomatic double talk, renewed in fact the 
imperialist goals of ail the Russias. 

But it soon became clear that in a revolutionary era even 
foreign policy is made not in the offices of ministers and ambas¬ 
sadors, but “in the streets.” Against this unexpected dashing of 
the people’s hopes, opposition arose not so much from among 
the Soviet leaders, as from among the working masses them¬ 
selves. Workers filed into the streets, units of the military 
marched angrily on the Maria Palace where the Government 
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was in session. Then it was that the Soviet leaders took the situ¬ 
ation in hand and formulated the protest of the masses. Miliukov 
had to resign on May 2, 1917, as Foreign Minister. 

That day heralded the next stage of the revolution. It resulted 
in a new alignment of forces, creating the .semblance of a Coali¬ 
tion Government. It is true that the leaders of the Soviets, the 
moderate socialists, wished to avoid the new responsibilities that 
went with their entry into the Government. They would have 
preferred to let the bourgeois parties lead the bourgeois revolu¬ 
tion, while they themselves stood guard with the whip of control 
in their hands. But this idyll had become impossible. The people, 
believing that their demands could be better realized not by 
external pressure but by direct participation in a Coalition 
Government, now clamored more and more for representa¬ 
tion. 

But why coalition with the bourgeois parties only? Why not 
a coalition of the socialist parties w’ithout the bourgeoisie? 

The answer is that the masses were still under the ideological 
influence of the moderate socialists for whom class compromise 
was a major principle in politics. According to the decision of 
the Petrograd Soviet, the Government, still headed by the same 
Count Lvov, was supplemented by the most important leaders 
of the Mensheviks and the Social-Revolutionaries: Irakly Tsere- 
telli, Vladimir Skobelev, Alexander Kerensky, Victor Chernov. 


The first coalition lasted two months—from early May to 
the beginning of July. During that period the Russian people 
throughout the country created their own organizations. The 
workers established trade unions in unprecedented numbers; 
the soldiers won support throughout the Army for the soldiers’ 
committees, or Soviets; in the democratic municipal elections, 
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socialist candidates were elected everywhere with large majori¬ 
ties. The bourgeois parties could simply npt maintain their in¬ 
fluence in the cities. This vigorous process of organization took 
hold also of all the non-Russian nationalities wliich had long 
yearned for liberty from the czarist “prison of nations.” 

But most impressive was the emergence of the organization of 
the working peasantry, Russia’s greatest human reserve. Thou¬ 
sands of Soviets of peasant deputies were formed and in May 
these representatives gathered in Petrograd for their first All- 
Russian Congress. Never before had the world seen a congress 
so impressive in power and scope. A hundred million peasants, 
tilling one sixth of the land area of the globe, had their repre¬ 
sentatives convoked under one roof. Unanimously these men 
adopted a program of land socialization, the basis for the Russian 
agrarian revolution. They augmented the system of the Soviets 
whicli were to embrace all villages. The peasant Soviets which 
had already, as a matter of course, taken over the entire rural 
administration of the country, paved the way quite naturally 
for the Soviet Republic of the future. 

But the two months of May and June had evidenced not only 
the great power of the people, but also, in reverse, the attenua¬ 
tion, almost the annihilation, of the role of the bourgeoisie. 
Neither among the working people, nor in the Army (apart 
from the liigher officers), nor in the cities were the Kadets able 
to muster any serious support. To the same extent as liberals 
of all types had shone in, and influenced, the political arena of 
the pre-revolutionary period, to that extent they were now 
driven into the shadows by revolutionary democracy. This fact 
must be kept in mind during the following events. 

There was no peace in the country. Heavy clouds threatened 
the new Coalition Government. Much as people had confidence 
in their socialist ministers, they still kept close watch over them 
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—closer even than over the former purely bourgeois govern¬ 
ment. Greater demands, after all, are made on “one’s ovm.” 

The work of the Coalition Government was not easy. Trying 
to elude internal obstacles, it satisfied nobody. The agrarian 
question loomed on the agenda with understandable urgency. 
Although the Peasant Congress, which had just closed in Petro- 
grad, had decided to await the Constituent Assembly for final 
solution to peasant problems, it had demanded the immediate 
adoption of two preliminary measures; first, the suspension of 
all transactions in land which might reduce the ai'ea available 
for free distribution after a decision of the Constituent As¬ 
sembly, and second, the transference of land wholly to the 
administration of the local Land Committees. These two meas¬ 
ures would, legally and factually, prepare the groundwork for 
the agrarian revolution and would in the meantime help feed 
the country. The Social-Revolutionary Minister of Agriculture, 
Victor Chernov, was to see to it that these two demands were 
promulgated by the Government as laws. 

And here the whole difficulty in the situation became ap¬ 
parent. The Kadets in the Government absolutely refused to 
vote for such laws. They were particularly opposed to the 
second measure; to transfer the land, if only temporarily, into 
the hands of the Land Committees seemed to them “anarchic” 
and rapacious. They demanded that no property be touched 
“until the Constituent Assembly." And when the first measure 
was accepted after all, no less a personage than the Premier, 
Count Lvov, resigned from the Government. 

The same stubbornness was evident in questions concerning 
the workers. As mentioned before, Factory Committees had 
been established in large manufacturing plants. These com¬ 
mittees demanded a voice in the production process, and the 
industrialists began to give battle against these tendencies. The 
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Ministry of Labor, headed by the moderate Menshevik Skobe- 
lev, was in permanent conflict with the Ministry of Trade 
and Industry, where the capitalist interests were concentrated. 
Because of a law that was to have confirmed labor control over 
production, the truly liberal Minister of Trade, Alexander 
Konovalov, resigned. 

Yet the division and weakness of the Coalition Government 
was most evident in the fundamental problem confronting the 
revolution—peace. A new liberal Independent, Michael Teres¬ 
chenko, became Foreign Minister. But he, too, continued 
the disastrous policy of Miliukov, wliich itself had been no 
different from the policy of Sozonov, the Czar’s Foreign Min¬ 
ister. Despite the fact that all of Europe was sparked by the 
currents that flowed from Russia, despite the monstrous sacri¬ 
fices in human lives Russia had already made in three years of 
war, the Coalition Government was unable to bring the Allied 
governments to a consideration of the peace problem. The 
moderate socialist ministers, too, held blindly to Russia’s obliga¬ 
tions to the Allies. Thus their will was doubly paralyzed: by 
coalition within and alliance abroad. 

But this was not all. In the name of unity wil;h the Allies, 
new offensive operations of the Russian Army were set in prepa¬ 
ration. Kerensky became the new War Minister and staked 
his entire popularity with the people on this military goal 
Traveling up and down the front, he tried to hypnotise the 
soldiers with socialist promises of “land and freedom”; he pre¬ 
sented them with Red flags and demanded a new mihtary of¬ 
fensive against Germany and Austria. 

A wave of agitation shook the hearts of these soldiers—peas¬ 
ants and workers tom from their homes. They sensed that the 
renewal of war would saddle the revolution with an intolerable 
burden; would restore the whole psychology of war: blood- 
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thirst, shallow patriotism, contempt for fo^'eign nations. As 
in a flash, the masses recognized the unfitness of the Govern¬ 
ment. The coalition had not resolved the “dual role” of the 
first period; it had merely imported it into the Government 
itself. Two social camps sat at one table, observing each other, 
fearing each other and systematically obstructing each other. 
This was not a coalition for action, but a coalition of mistakes. 


Crisis Without End 

What, in the meantime, was happening in the soviets, particu¬ 
larly the Petrograd Soviet, whose power rested on the support 
of the city’s garrison and workers? The role and prestige of 
the Soviets had fallen greatly since their leaders—Tseretelli, 
Skobelev, Chernov—had gone from the Tauride Palace (head¬ 
quarters of the Soviets) to the Maria Palace, seat of the Govern¬ 
ment. They had thus carried the effective power that had been 
the Soviets’ into the Coalition Government. But, as in April, 
the Government was to learn that the views of the people were 
not always synonymous with the views of the leaders. 

At the beginning of June, the fii-st All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets took place in Petrograd, which Congress elected a Soviet 
Central Executive Committee for the whole of Russia. The great 
majority of the delegates belonged to the moderates: Men¬ 
sheviks and Right Social-Revolutionaries. The radical socialists, 
while a minority, voiced their criticism sharply, and the moder¬ 
ate socialist ministers were now in the position of having to 
defend themselves against attaclcs from the Left. While the 
moderates argued in all sincerity that one could not expect a 
solution of all problems in the fourth month of the revolution, 
the radicals no less sincerely protested that the revolution was 
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already four months old, and it was now even more powerless 
than at the start. 

What then was the alternative to class compromise in a coali¬ 
tion? The radicals had their answer ready. They suggested the 
establishment of a “united government” composed of socialists 
of all parties. Only for such a government would the country 
and world have appropriate respect. And then the following 
incident occurred. One of the socialist ministers challenged 
the congress to indicate whether there was anyone ambng 
them ready to take power. 

Lenin stood up and declared that he and his party, the Bol¬ 
sheviks, were so ready. The Congress laughed, and men sneered 
at the speaker from all sides. But the contours of the next revolu. 
tionary stage thus came into view. 

When Lenin had arrived in Petrograd at the beginning of the 
revolution, his party was almost unknown among the masses 
of the people. More than that, in April, 1917, during a conference 
of Bolshevik leaders, Lenin had proposed his revolutionary 
theses: to fight against the bourgeoisie, and to assume power 
through the Soviets. Only two of the Bolshevik delegates voted 
in favor of these theses: Lenin himself and Madame Alexandra 
Kollontai (later a member of the Soviet Government and the 
first woman ambassador in the world). Now in June, two 
months later, the political situation in the country had changed 
to such an extent that Lenin was able publicly to declare his 
readiness to accept power. From a splinter group within the 
Russian labor movement, the Bolshevik Party had begun to 
expand into a force. The whole trend of governmental policy, 
blind to the demands of the people, prepared the ground for the 
rise of the Bolshevik Party, which literally grew on the blunders 
and the dogmatic stubbornness of the moderates. 

With the political situation so confused, where meanwhile 
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was the dream of the Constituent Assembly? All governmental 
reforms had been pronounced contingent on its convocation, 
but the socialist ministers could not even give the Soviet Con¬ 
gress an idea of the possible date of its meeting. Finally the left 
Social-Democrat (not Bolshevik), Julius Martov, made a decla¬ 
ration that "there must be an end to the further postponement 
of the Constituent Assembly; the Congress must affirm that the 
Constituent Assembly is no idle fancy telling of some fai'aw'ay 
moment in the revolution. It is the next political act of the 
Provisional Government.” 

But the Government reacted to ail these demands with a 
shattering blow. On June i8, the Russian Army opened its 
offensive against the German and Austrian forces. The moder¬ 
ates forced tlurough a resolution demanding that the Soviet 
Congress make an “Appeal to the Army,” to justify the military 
offensive. “The Russian Revolution,” said the document, "has 
long ago appealed to the nations of the world in its efforts for 
a general peace. As long as our appeal has not been accepted 
by the European peoples, the w'ar continues not through any 
fault of ours.” And the appeal came to this conclusion: “The 
military offensive will prove our organized strength, and this 
will add weight to the voice of Revolutionary Russia in the 
world, and will bring closer the end of the war.” These dialectics 
resulted in deep moral and psychological disturbances wuthin 
the Army. Soldiers considered themselves betrayed by theii' 
democratic and socialist leaders. They felt that renewal of war 
postponed their hopes for social justice, distribution of land 
and the convocation of the Constituent Assembly. 

It seemed, however, that the bourgeoisie could be well satis¬ 
fied. The Congress of the Soviets had proved innocuous, and 
the military operations continued according to plan. Neverthe¬ 
less, this was the moment when the Kadets launched their politi- 
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cal offensive. They, too, were dissatisfied with the existing Coalh 
tion Government, and they demanded the establishment of a 
new united government, but of course not a socialist one. They 
used one of the many complicated political issues * to resign 
from the government that had been composed with such diffi¬ 
culties. Again the representatives of the Soviets remained in mid¬ 
air. What comes next? And again the unseen, but constantly 
watchful force of the country—the people itself—stepped into 
the breach. 

During the days of July 3,4 and 5, 1917, tens of thousands of 
workers, Petrograd soldiers and Kronstadt sailors poured into 
the streets to demand a radical change. The Bolshevik Party, 
still weak at that time, shrewdly attached itself to this mass 
movement and furnished it with a slogan; “All Power to the 
Soviets!” The movement was tragic, from beginning to end. 
It was reminiscent, to a great extent, of the famous march of 
the Petrograd workers to the Czar under the leadership of the 
priest Gapon on January 9, 1905. On that occasion the naive 
masses had gone to Czar Nicholas 0 with demands that could 
not be granted because their realization would have destroyed 
the very foundations of the monarchy. Now, in July, 1917, the 
workers demanded of the Soviets that which—with their present 
leadership—the Soviets could not have fulfilled. The workers 
of the largest Petrograd plant, the Putiiov factory, wrote in 
their call to the citizens: 

“We marched in those days with the pure hearts of loyal 
sons of the Revolution. We marched not against the Soviets, 
but to support them. That is why our flags bore the words: 
WH Power to the Soviets!’ ” 

“All Power to the Soviets” in those days meant the establish- 

* The particular issue involved the granting of autonomy to the various 
nationalities in Russia. 
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ment of a unified socialist government, under the control of the 
Soviet Central Executive Committee. But the majority of the 
Committee were still the moderate socialists who, in principle, re¬ 
jected the notion of taking power in their hands. Despite the dis¬ 
solution of the Government by action of the Kadets, they con¬ 
tinued to ding to the idea of coalition. The workers were driven 
back into their factories, the soldiers into their barracks, and in 
the Tauride Palace the politicians settled down to compose an¬ 
other shadow government. 


The militar)'' catastrophe at the front broke on July 7. The 
mass retreat of the Russian Army began atTarnopol, in Galicia. 
Nothing was left of the offensive. A feeling of fright and con¬ 
fusion took hold of the leaders of the country. To explain the 
defeat, which was military and political both, they accused the 
Bolsheviks of undermining the Army. This was only a half-truth. 
The fact was that all socialist parties, without exception, had 
long undermined the military force and will of the Russian 
divisions. The reorganization of the Army which had been 
started by the bourgeois War Minister Gutchkoff at the begin¬ 
ning of the revolution and the impassioned agitation for peace— 
together brought on a situation in which the soldiers rejected 
the whole business of war. 

Add to these reasons, the technical and military weakness of 
the entire High Command. Boris Savinkov himself, Kerensky’s 
closest collaborator, declared at that time that “the tragic posi¬ 
tion at the front is created not only by Bolshevik agitation. 
Guilty are also sections of the commanding officers who behaved 
with criminal cowardice and fostered counter-revolutionary 
tendencies.” 

Faced with this twofold crisis—at the front and in the Govern- 
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ment—the Central Soviet Executive still failed to read the signs 
of the times. Submitting to the panic around them, they began 
a struggle against the radical elements on the Left. They 
branded the Bolshevik leaders “German agents,” and began to 
persecute them. Privileges gained by the soldiers since the revo¬ 
lution were now being denied them. More than that: the death 
penalty was reintroduced at the front for soldiers who refused 
to enter battle. Even in this fundamental issue—the death penalty 
—the spirit of the old regime triumphed again; for restoring 
the death penalty, the revolution tumbled from its moral 
height and delivered to the military clique a weapon that would 
later be used against the revolution itself. A deep abyss 
opened in chose days between the Mensheviks and Right 
Social-Revolutionaries on one side, and the Bolsheviks and Left 
Social-Revolutionaries on the other. And it was no more than 
natural that the two latter groups were thrown together, despite 
their basic ideological differences. Together with the Bolshe¬ 
viks Trotsky and Lunatchax'sky, the Left Social-Revolution¬ 
aries Proshyaii and Ustinov were arrested. In the capital and 
in the provinces the revolutionary slogans of the recent, tragic 
days of the July riots were imprinted in the minds of large 
sections of the population. 


The Road to October 

The Soviet Central Executive Committee remained loyal to its 
political line. On July lo it appointed a new Government in 
coalition with the bourgeoisie. It christened it with the senti¬ 
mental, alarmist name, “Government To Save the Revolution,” 
and simultaneously endowed it with dictatorial pov'^ers. Its 
Premier was Kerensky, right-wing Social-Revolutionary, the 
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man who was supposed to plug up all the loopholes of the 
revolution. But by that time Kerensky had lost hold of the ties 
of confidence which once had bound him to the people. 

The most influential members of the soviets entered the 
Government; but on the bourgeois side the ministers were no 
longer members of the Kadet Party; they were independents. 
In this way the Kadets left themselves free to prepare their new 
move in the political game. The main speaker for and exponent 
of this rootless coalition was the Social-Democrat (Menshevik) 
Tseretelli. As Minister of the Interior he dispatched a circular to 
tire whole country designed to redouble the power of the Gov- 
emment Commissars against the active local soviets. He ordered 
these Commissars to block the “illegal distribution of landed 
properties,’-’ the “appropriation, ploughing and sowing of other 
people’s lands.” He thus sustained the policy of his predecessor, 
Prince Lvov. Every circular of this kind was like a match thrown 
into the powder keg of the revolution. 

General Brussilov, who had warned Kerensky against the 
military offensive, was removed from his post as Commander in 
Chief. In his place the new Government appointed General 
Kornilov, an officer whose political reputation was widely mis¬ 
trusted—it was he who had demanded the reintroductiou of 
the death penalty. He got w'hat he wanted and, as the “strong 
man,” he became the white hope of the frightened Government 
and the liigher military circles. A reactionary wind was now 
blowing in all fields of state life. As to the question of the peace, 
the Government told the Allied countries that it remained 
“inexorably determined to continue the war to the full triumph 
of the ideals proclaimed by the Russian Revolution.” There was 
not even a mention of peace. Russia’s rulers had again issued 
a promissory note for the continuation of the war. 

This was, then, the time for the counter-revolution to gather 
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its forces. The economic crisis in the country, the bitter con¬ 
flicts between the classes, the rift among the socialists which 
had become apparent in the days of July gave courage to those 
hidden elements who were preparing a military dictatorsliip. 
The Bolsheviks were declared traitors to the country; but they 
were not alone. Accusing fingers were pointed even at the Coali-' 
tion Minister and Right Social-Revolutionary Victor Chernov. 
Had not Chernov, under the guise of legality, prepared the ex¬ 
propriation of landowners’ properties? Accused of “pacifist” 
ideas, he was forced to resign from the Government. And the 
Constituent Assembly was postponed again to some indetermi¬ 
nate time in the future. 

If there had ever been a moment when the entire situation 
cried out for the convocation of the Constituent Assembly, this 
was the moment. All formal considerations should have been 
brushed aside to make its meeting possible at once. But the irony 
of history willed it that the future sovereign body of the revolu¬ 
tion be drowned in so-called preparatory paper work. On March 
25, a commission to formulate the law concerning the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly had been appointed. Its first meeting did not 
take place until May 25. And only on July 26 did the commission 
publish its instructions for the elections. According to these 
instructions, elections were to take place only after local ad¬ 
ministrations had compiled the lists of the electorate. Yet these 
local administrations did not even exist at the end of July; and 
it became obvious that, wmrking at such sluggish pace, the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly could not possibly see the light of day by 
September 17—the date promised for its convocation. And soon 
November 12 was substituted for September 17. In this manner 
the moderates themselves continued to debase the import and 
power of the awaited “master of the Russian land.” 

But the quasi-dictatorial Government felt insecure. It tried 
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desperately to induce the Kadet Party to re-enter the Govern¬ 
ment. Since the Kadets presented unacceptable conditions, the 
Government fell apart again. And again there was panic. During 
a dramatic meeting of all moderate leaders in the Winter Palace, 
they found no better solution than to narrow the dictatorship 
down to one man, Alexander Kerensky, as Premier, was to ap¬ 
point all ministers hunself and be completely independent of 
parties and Soviets. This was how Kerensky became the “na¬ 
tional leader of the country.” But it was no longer the same 
Kerensky who, during the first months, had seemed to be the 
single embodiment of the revolutionary populace. Kerenslcy 
divorced himself entirely from the Soviets. Had he gained in¬ 
stead some social support from other sections of the people? 

For a new, great danger appeared suddenly from another side. 
General Kornilov, Commander in Chief of the Russian Amy, 
strongly opposed Kerens'ky, The two camps—Government and 
Amy—had for some time existed in a state of severe tension. 
To escape this dilemma, Kerensky called a solemn State Con¬ 
ference in Moscow in August, during w'hich he intended both 
CO intimidate his opponents and gain support from the “living 
forces in the couiitry.” 

This Conference became the arena in which the opposing 
forces appeared openly before the country. Social and military 
reactionaries appeared with their heads high; and Kornilov de¬ 
manded “iron discipline” and the death penalty throughout the 
land. The speakers of the Kadet Party dressed up these military 
demands in dignified political terms. The moderate leaders of 
the soviets, however, kept to a defensive position; and their 
principal speaker, Tseretelli, appealed with all the ardor of his 
oratory to the good sense of the bourgeoisie and tried to win 
them over to a “genuine coalition.” Most impressive was a scene 
during which Bublikov, a leading member of Russian industry, 
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stepped up to Tseretelli and shook his hand. The entire hall ap¬ 
plauded this symbolic act of the coalition. 

But at the very moment, workers in Moscow were involved 
in a general strike. Under the influence of the radical groups, 
they declared their opposition to the dangerous turn the revolu¬ 
tion had taken. The State Conference finished with a heap of 
resolutions—but action came from elsewhere. 

On August 2 1, 1917, the German armies broke through the 
front at Riga. Military catastrophe was approaching Petrograd 
itself. Army headquarter spread reports describing the battles 
as panicky stampedes of the entire Russian Army. The reports 
were false, politically slanted. The Army Commissars—who 
represented the Government—^reported, on the contrary, that 
the vast majority of the Army was fighting heroically, that 
“entire divisions” perished in combat. And everybody asked; 
Why did the defeat come at Riga? Was there not some evil plan 
on the part of the military reactionaries? 

The answer came on August 26, when General Kornilov and 
his headquarters began an open rebellion against the Govern¬ 
ment, This must be remembered: Kornilov and his supporters 
were the first to give the signal for the Russian oivil war. The 
rebels demanded that all state power be handed over to Kornilov. 
And in his manifesto, Kornilov had the incredible audacity to 
declare: “The Provisional Government, standing as it does under 
the pressure of the Bolsheviks in the soviets, works in full agree¬ 
ment with the German General Staff.” At the same time, he 
began, at the head of the army, his march on Petrograd. 

But the counter-revolution had miscalculated. The entire 
country—from the capital to the last forgotten village—rose as 
one man. As on a signal, workers, soldiers, railway men, postal 
officials armed themselves, occupied all danger points, cut off 
the military headquarters from the rest of the country and 
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forced them to complete capitulation. Tremendous strength 
was thus uncovered in the soviets when Kerensky, in despair, 
turned to them for help. But the masses who defeated the rebel¬ 
lions, clearly conscious of the political issues involved, were not 
out to save Kerensky’s Government, bur their own independ¬ 
ence which, they now realized, dwelled in the power of the 
Soviets. The road to the October Revolution, from that moment, 
lay open. 

But the political game was not over yet, and once more 
Kerensky was entrusted with the task of forming a new—the 
fifth—Government. Under pressure of the Soviet Central, Ex¬ 
ecutive, he was forced to call another all-Russian conference— 
the “Democratic Conference.” This time the conference differed 


from the August gathering. The bourgeois parties and organiza¬ 
tions were no longer represented; the moderate socialist groups 
were the leaders. It had become clear from the outset that no 


Kerensky regime of whatever composition could any longer 
speak in the name of the revolution. And it was not surprising 
that, during the two “Kornilov months,” August and September, 
the political and moral prestige of the radical elements had risen 
tremendously among the people. They could not have known 
that among these elements the Bolsheviks aspired only to a 
party dictatorship disguised as a Soviet Government. 

It is not necessary to report in detail the heated debates at 
this almost revolutionary Democratic Conference. The fervent 
speeches for, and against, the coalition were no longer timely. 
Representing the Bolsheviks, Leo Kamenev said, “Don’t tliink 
you can make friends of the foes of the working class. Miracles 
do not occur in our history.” Representing the Left Social- 
Revolutionaries, who now acted as an independent party, Maria 
Spiridonova stated, “The coalition has brought us Kornilov. It 
gave the peasantry nothing. Everything we have acMevcd during 
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this period we have achieved by battling against the coalition.” 
Only the Menshevik Tseretelli, even at this late moment, spoke 
in his old manner, “Even yet we must see if there is not some 
common path with the bourgeois democrats. If there is, we must 
go together.” 

These words evaporated like smoke in the fiery revolutionary 
atmosphere. The Conference bore no results. It thought up a 
new institution with the strange name of “Pre-Parliament,” to 
which Kerensky was supposed to be responsible. And again he 
was to appoint his own cabinet of ministers and formulate his 
own program. Such decisions were possible only because the 
organized masses of the people had lost all interest in the politi¬ 
cal farce. Several weeks later the Pre-Parliament vanished from 
the stage of the revolution. 

While in one part of Petrograd the shadowboxing of the Pre- 
Parliament was being staged, the pulse of feverish activity beat 
in the Soviet, meeting in another part of the city. Its leadership 
had, during these last months, passed into very different hands. 
Bolsheviks and Left Social-Revolutionaries now headed it. 
Trotsky was elected chairman. Under the influence of the new 
leaders, the Petrograd Soviet declared in a resolution its sharp 
opposition to the Government. “We will give no suppoit to a 
government of bourgeois power and counter-revolutionary vio¬ 
lence. The Congress of the Soviets itself will establish the true 
revolutionary government.” This resolution mirrored the mood 
of an ever-growing number of popular organizations throughout 
the country. All hopes now turned to the Second All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets which was to meet on October 20, 1917. 
Consciously or not, in fear or in joy, the people expected the 
Congress to bring about a clear-cut change in the entire situation. 

And what of the Constituent Assembly? 

Its eventual convocation kept receding further into the back- 
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ground of the people’s mind. It had not made its appearance 
during all those months when the people had looked to its con¬ 
vening with confidence and longing. It had not appeared in time 
to clear away the ever-growing obstacles in the path of the 
revolution, to ease the sufferings of the many. As a result, new 
forces rose from the depths of the people to take their place 
in the revolutionary arena. 

Sparks blew from every corner of the country. At the regional 
Congress of Soviets in the area around Petrograd and Finland, 
the delegates representing the Baltic Fleet stated that the fleet 
would not obey the orders of the Government as long as it was 
not vested in the hands of the Soviets. The Kronstadt Soviet 
made the same declaration. And the Moscow Soviet took to 
direct social action. Relying on its power, it ordered the indus¬ 
trialists to accede to all demands of the workers, who u^ere then 
on strike. In such manner these foes of the revolution and their 
vacillating friends helped to “bolshevize” the country. 

The decisive date of October 20, 1917, was approaching. The 
moderates who saw the political ground vanishing from under 
their feet, campaigned against the right of the Soviet Congress 
to adopt any fundamental decisions. In their view the soviets 
were “played out” as political organs. 

The Bolsheviks, on the other hand, w'ere preparing for the 
Congress actually to transfer power to the soviets. For them 
the Congress was to be the open road to rebellion. 

The Left Social-Revolutionaries did not think it advisable 
to precipitate such a rebellion. In their opinion it would be 
sufficient for the Congress to maintain the positions of the people 
and lead the revolution to the Constituent Assembly. But they 
felt that, if the masses were to rebel, they would not stand against 
them. 

On October 12, 1917, the Petrograd Soviet appointed a 
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Military-Revolutionary Committee. Ten days later this Com¬ 
mittee stationed its Commissars at all military points in the city 
and declared that only their orders were to be obeyed. This 
was, in fact, the beginning of the revolt for, with this step, it 
had brushed aside the existing government. On October 24 
Kerensky appeared before the Pre-Parliament and demanded 
ratification of a government decree to arrest the Military- 
Revolutionary Committee. The amazing fact was that even this 
institution, which Kerensky himself had created, did not grant 
him these powers. Instead, the Pre-Parliament carried the fol¬ 
lowing resolution: 

“The success of the agitation in favor of an uprising is due 
not merely to the objective cQnditions of war and general dis¬ 
organization, but also to the delay in carrying out measures 
which the country most urgently needs. Therefore it is neces¬ 
sary to pass mmediately a decree transferring the land to the 
Land Committees and to take a decisive stand , , . proposing 
to the Allies that they announce the conditions of peace and 
begin peace negotiations.” 

The Government thus remained without any support in the 
country. This situation was graphically expressed in a little- 
known incident which occurred on the night of October 24. 
It was told six years later by Fyodor Dan, a prominent leader 
of the Menshevik Party. 

“With the adoption of the resolution it was a question of what 
to do next. I conceived the idea of going immediately to the 
session of the Provisional government and demanding that the 
following declaration of the government be printed at once 
and copies be posted throughout the city during the night: 

I) that the Allied Powers have been requested to make an offer 
to all belligerents to stop military operations and begin negotia¬ 
tions for a general peace; 2) that orders have been sent by tele- 
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graph authorizing the transfer of land to the local Land Commit¬ 
tees; 3) that the date for the convening of the Constituent As¬ 
sembly has been advanced, Abram Gotz [who was as important 
in the party of the Right Social-Revolutionaries as Dan was 
among the Mensheviks] accepted my suggestion. 

“The Provisional government was in session. At our request 
the officer on duty called Kerensky. We informed him of the 
text of the resolution and told him that the decisions on the 
question of peace, land and the Constituent Assembly should be 
passed at once and be made Imown to the population. We in¬ 
sisted that this must be done that very night in order that every 
soldier and every worker might know of the decisions of the 
government by next morning. 

“Our conversation did not last very long. Kerensky said finally 
with disdain that the government did not need any of our 
advice, that this was not the time to talk but to act.” * 

This last-minute appeal to Kerensky by the moderates them¬ 
selves, on the very issues which the radicals had fought for all 
along, proved that the political lease of February had indeed 
expired. The next day, October 25, 1917, revolt flared in Petro- 
grad. It was the October Revolution. 

* F. Dan’s account in The Bolshevik Revolution Hoover War 

Library Publications, No. 5. Stanford University Press, 1934. 



The October Revolution brought tremendous exaltation to 
vast sections of the Russian people. After eight months of frus¬ 
trated expectations, there was now a profound sense of relief. 
It is true that there was also great bitterness about the past, 
great anxiety for the future; but the deepest sensation which 
October aroused in the people was joy. In city, village and 
Army, people rejoiced in the fullness of their liberation, in the 
limitless freedom that now summoned their creative efforts. 
It was as if the walls of Jericho had crumbled before their 
eyes. A new life called to them with a thousand voices: from 
now on “everything is possible to man.” “Everything is possible” 
did not mean license and willful destruction, but full freedom 
to satisfy the constructive urges and the noblest ideals of man. 

All aspects of existence—^social, economic, political, spiritual, 
moral, familial—were opened to purposeful fashioning by hu¬ 
man hands. Ideas for social betterment and progress that had 
been gathering for generations in Russia and elsewhere seemed 
to wait on the threshold of the revolution ready to pour forth 
and permeate the life of the Russian people. The issues were not 
only social and economic reforms and thorough-going political 
changes; with equal zeal the awakened people turned to the fields 
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of justice and education, to art and literature. Everywhere 
the driving passion was to create something new, to effect a 
total difference with “the old world” and its civilization. It was 
one of those uncommon moments of- self-perception and self- 
assertion. The storm passed nobody by: neither those who hailed 
it as a blessing nor those who spurned it as a curse. 

But, just as during the February period, history did not permit 
men to indulge long their enthusiasm and joy. Practical issues 
demanding immediate action confronted the people. For the 
October regime was not established with idyllic ease; it passed 
through a harsh, though short, period of struggle. In Petrograd 
the new Soviet Government was obliged to pit its strength 
against an assault by Kerensky. He no longer had a government 
behind him, but he made contact with improvised militar}'- units 
which were to help him “re-establish order.” This operation 
was not successful, because it lacked not only the necessary 
physical power but also the political atmosphere in which to 
function. As soon as his troops approached the city of Petrograd 
(which was then burning with a revolutionary fever), they lost 
their striking power. Men refused to fight, went over to the 
Soviets. 

But in Moscow a “civil war” raged for seven days between 
adherents of Kerensky and the new Soviet elements. Barricades 
sprang up in Russia’s foimer capital and guns blazed. It was 
characteristic of that period that Social-Revolutionaries were 
fighting on both sides of the barricades. Victor Rudneff, presi¬ 
dent of the Moscow City Council, acted for the right wing, 
while the young ofiiccr Yuri Sablin fought in the name of the 
Left Social-Revolutionaries. But the historic fate of this revolu¬ 
tion was already sealed; the soviets triumphed in Moscow as in 
Petrograd. 

The very fact, however, that grave dissensions and divisions 
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existed within the socialist camp pointed to future dangers. It 
was therefore natural that efforts were made almost at once in 
the victorious camp of the Soviet parties to create a united social¬ 
ist front. Protesting violently, the Mensheviks and Right Social- 
Revolutionaries quit the Second Soviet Congress when it pro¬ 
claimed the Soviet Republic. Thus, the moderates caused the 
final split in the camp of the working classes and facilitated the 
establishment eventually of a purely Bolshevik government. 
The ma.ss movement of October was abandoned to the strangling 
grip of a one-party “quasi-government.” 

The Left Social-Revolutionaries (and the Social-Democrats 
Internationalists who remained in the Soviet Congress) therefore 
took it upon themselves to try to create a united socialist govern¬ 
ment, comprising all shades of opinion from the Right Social- 
Revolutionaries to the extreme Bolsheviks. Naturally, the basis 
for such a coalition could not have been a Kerensky-type pro¬ 
gram, which had vanished like a ghost from the political stage, 
but only the new historic situation as crystallized at the end of 
October. But no such unification ever came about. 

On November 2, 1917, the Bolshevik Central Committee, 
with Lenin at its head, passed the following resolution: “We 
depose that, on the day the present Government was established, 
w'e invited three representatives of tlie Left Social-Revolution¬ 
aries and formally suggested their participation in the Govern¬ 
ment. They declined. And, even though the rejection was not 
final, they bear the responsibility for the failure to reach an 
agreement.” 

The Left Social-Revolutionaries rejected the offer because 
they aimed at something more than “agreement” between two 
victorious parties, theirs and the Bolsheviks’. They wanted a 
unification of all socialists so as to avoid a dictatorship. “It seems 
to us,” Znamya Truda, Left Social-Revolutionary Party organ, 
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wrote on November 4, 1917, “that one simple word, a word 
of truth, would be sufficient to link the hands now engaged 
in party struggle. For the truth is that the workers and the peas¬ 
ants must have no enemies in their own ranks. Let them therefore 
inform all party committees of their determination to establish 
a genuine socialist government in which all vital elements are 
unified.” Let it be remembered that an important group among 
the Bolshevik leaders—Zinoviev, Kamenev, Rykov, Shlyapnikov 
—advanced the same demand. 

Negotiations with the Mensheviks and the Right Social- 
Revolutionaries (at that time the most important leaders were 
Fyodor Dan for the Mensheviks and Abram Gotz for the Right 
Social-Revolutionaries) continued day and night, but without 
positive results. The two extreme groups deliberately torpedoed 
all efforts. While Lenin and Trotsky “participated” in the nego¬ 
tiations, they actually did their best to obstruct them and drag 
them out, for Lenin’s secret political purpose had never been 
a united front, but always the Bolshevik Party dictatorship. 
For their part the moderate socialists utterly failed to compre¬ 
hend the grandiose scale of the October overturn and still viewed 
the revolution as a mere party struggle. As a result, they sub¬ 
mitted impossible conditions for a united front, primarily that 
Lenin and Trotsky should have no part in it. 

It was amazing. During the Februaiy^ period, the Mensheviks 
and the Right Social-Revolutionaries had countenanced all pos¬ 
sible coalitions with bourgeois parties, even when they were 
openly reactionary. But the same leaders now rejected indig¬ 
nantly the idea of a socialist coalition, that is, co-operation with 
the Bolshevik Party, which at that time was still weak and still 
sought support in other related elements. Lenin’s face for them 
seemed to eclipse all of the revolution. And again they unwit¬ 
tingly helped prepare the ground for his future dictatorship. 
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Time did not stand still; almost daily the revolution faced new 
problems. We felt that the Soviet Government must not remain 
much longer under the narrow guard of Lenin and Trotsky. 
The Left Social-Revolutionaries realized the urgent need for 
broadening the base of the Government, even if hope for a united 
front should prove illusory. On November 8, a conference of 
Left Social-Revolutionary Army leaders passed a significant 
resolution; 

“Responsibility for the failure to establish a unified govern¬ 
ment rests on one hand with the right-wing socialist elements, 
and on the other hand with the stubborn position taken by 
a section of the Bolshevik leaders. Because of the ever- 
deteriorating conditions in the country and Army, the Left 
Social-Revolutionaries must enter the Soviet Government 
^vithout waiting for the other parties. Only then will it be 
possible to ensure the dominion of the entire revolutionary 
democracy instead of one party only.” 

Rapidly this view came to be shared by most in the party: 
its entry into the government was imminent. And yet it did not 
happen until a month later. Why? Because the men of the Left 
Social-Revolutionary Party had only just split off completely 
from the parent party (before tills they had been merely a left- 
wing faction), and their ranks were being daily swelled by new 
adherents. They therefore thought it e.ssential, before entering 
a government, to constitute themselves as an independent party 
to be known as the Left Social-Revolutionary with its own 
clearly formulated program and ideological background. The 
masses who stood behind them demanded that the party emerge 
as an independent force, separated clearly both from the moder¬ 
ate socialists and from the Bolsheviks. In November, 1917, at 
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its first conference held in Petrograd, the new party was sol¬ 
emnly proclaimed. 

And still the Left Social-Revolutionaries did not rush to join, 
the Government until they had consolidated their popular sup¬ 
port in the country. In their view, a Soviet government must 
not be a purely political agreement between parties or their 
leaders-, it was to represent—^in direct and continuous contact— 
the greatest possible number of the working masses. If bolshe¬ 
vism at that time claimed to represent the Russian proletariat 
(which claim was only partially correct), the Left Social- 
Revolutionaries could, in a Soviet coalition, represent directly 
the other, decisive, class of the revolution; that of the toiling 
peasantry. Despite the fact that large masses of workers (in 
Petrograd alone no less than 45,000 workers were members of 
the Left Social-Revolutionary Party) and soldiers and sailors 
also supported the party, its principal strength lay in the villages. 
And everybody, even the Bolsheviks, took it for granted that 
the Left Social-Revolutionaries, through the Minister for Agri¬ 
culture who was a member of their party, would carry out the 
socialization of land. 

That is why the Left Social-Revolutionaries, during the month 
of November, gave their attention to the peasant congresses, 
particularly the Second Congress—a milestone on the road of 
the October Revolution. It was a dramatic session wlrich tore the 
peasant class apart. The two camps found their voices in the 
personalities of Victor Chernov and Maria Spiridonova. Many 
peasant delegates had arrived at the Second Congress disillu¬ 
sioned by the floundering indecision of the February Govern¬ 
ment and determined finally to implement their agrarian revolu¬ 
tion. The fight was bitter between those who still had faith in 
the promises and declarations of their former Government 
spokesman Victor Chernov and those who demanded bold and 
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decisive action in the spirit of the October Revolution. The 
adherents of the latter faction were in the majority, and the 
Congres.s took on a character that was specifically Spiridonova’s. 

Thus the party of the Left Social-Revolutionaries, which now 
had gained the popular support so essential for any coalition 
with the Bolsheviks, entered the Government with open eyes, 
seeing clearly both the overt and the latent differences between 
the two parties. Spiridonova’s concluding speech at the con¬ 
stituent conference of the Left Social-Revolutionary Party 
clearly expressed this awareness. But since'their party considered 
that the great tasks of the October Revolution overrode those 
differences, on December lo, 1917, seven Left Social-Revolu¬ 
tionaries joined the Council of People’s Commissars. 

But while all these events were taking place, the wheels of 
the revolution continued to rum. Vital decisions had to be made, 
first concerning the most burning issue of all: peace. The Gov¬ 
ernment, of course, stood by the famous formula which had 
been sent out to the warring world by the very first Petrograd 
Soviet—“Peace without annexation, without contributions, 
with the right to self-determination for all nations.” But the 
October Government was no longer satisfied only with the 
pronouncement of these words; it immediately went into action. 
It sent a diplomatic appeal to all combatant governments sug¬ 
gesting an armistice so that peace negotiations might begin. 

This action met with resistance from the Russian High Com¬ 
mand, which refused to co-operate with the Government. The 
refusal was tragic, particularly because it resulted in the lynch 
murder of the Commander in Chief, General Dukhonin, by 
unruly soldiers. But among the people the call to armistice 
aroused a powerful echo of sympathy. It was therefore even 
more tragic that the governments of the Allied powers did not 
even acknowledge Russia’s suggestion. Hence, Soviet Russia 
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opened negotiations in the fortress of Brest-Litovsk with Ger¬ 
many, Austria and their allies only. 

That was the first bitter draught in that exhilarating period 
when the dream of international peace and friendship among 
peoples seemed so real. The Soviet delegation, led by Trotsky 
and Kamenev, and including several Left Social-Revolutionaries, 
earnestly hoped that the governments of Britain, France and 
the United States would join them once they had become con¬ 
vinced of the responsible character of the Soviet proposals. 
How great, for instance, was the joy in Petrograd when the 
Soviet delegates succeeded at Brest-Litovsk in exacting a Ger¬ 
man assurance that no troops w'ould be diverted from the Russian 
front to France, where desperate battles were then being fought. 
By forcing this agreement, the Soviet Government wanted to 
convince the world that it did not seek a separate national peace 
at the expense of the other peoples fighting against Germany. 

Then too, the Soviet delegates saw through German plans 
to dominate Poland and the Baltic countries under pretense of 
applying the Russian revolutionary formula of “self-determina¬ 
tion of nations.” At the negotiating table the Russians exposed 
the duplicity of the German diplomats and the alleged Polish 
resolutions they presented. They appealed, over the heads of the 
cynical imperialist politicians, to the peoples of the world. Un¬ 
fortunately the Russian voices hardly reached the world. In 
Brest-Litovsk they themselves were held as in a beleaguered 
fortress. The Germans and Austrians did everything possible 
to silence the revolutionary call for an international peace. In 
Petrograd, and in the thousands of Russian cities and villages, 
however, people waited with bated breath for every word from 
Brest-Litovsk. And they soon sensed that real peace was not yet 
in the offing; the shadow of war again darkened the horizon of 
the revolution. 
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And in the meantime a new crisis loomed. The Constituent 
Assembly was still due to convene. To all political parties, with¬ 
out exception, the forthcoming Assembly seemed like an ice¬ 
berg, its dangerous bulk hidden beneath the political waves. 
The moderate socialists hoped that the Constituent Assembly, 
with the prestige of its majestic name, would overrun the entire 
Soviet system. The Bolsheviks foresaw a violent collision be¬ 
tween these twm pretenders to power in revolutionary Russia. 
Given a chance, they would have prevented this unpredictable 
Assembly from ever appearing before the people. 

The Left Social-Revolutionaries disagreed vehemently. They 
demanded that the people witness the Assembly—which they 
had awaited for so long—in action and then decide on its role 
within the new historic situation, created after October. Thar 
is why on December i8, 1917, four Left Social-Revolutionary 
People’s Commissars—Karelin, Kalegayev, Trutovsky, Stein¬ 
berg—introduced a written motion that the next session of the 
Council of People’s Commissars discuss the convening of the 
Constituent Assembly. The issue was duly discussed in the 
Government meeting of December 20, 1917, and the following 
action was decided upon: “The Council of People’s Commissars 
announces January 5, £918, as the date of the opening of the 
Constituent Assembly in the presence of a quorum of 400 
deputies.” Two days later the decree was presented to the Cen¬ 
tral Soviet Executive and passed by all parties, including the 
moderate socialists, with only two abstentions. 

The number four hundred did not account for all deputies 
elected by the Russian people. It was but half. But, because of 
the size of the country and the technical difficulties of elections 
in many provinces, one had to be satisfied with this minimum 
figure, if only to meet the ever-mounting tension in the country. 

The Left Social-Revolutionaries had few illusions about the 
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approaching crisis. They knew tliat a large section of the depu¬ 
ties would belong to the Social-Revolutionary Parry, which 
represented the most numerous class in the people, that is, the 
peasants. But had the voters during the elections for the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly known the difference between the right and 
left wings of the party? The list of candidates for the Social- 
Revolutionary Party had been made up some time before the 
October upheaval, when the left wing had had no separate 
e.vistence. This upheaval had divided the two wings into oppos¬ 
ing camps. Would the t\i o come to an agreement in the Constit¬ 
uent Assembly? 

The protracted, painful negotiations between the socialLst 
parties concerning the establishment of a unified government 
had been broken off at the end of November. The moderates 
had refused to yield on any of their dogmatic conditions because 
of their intransigence toward the Soviet revolt. And they would 
all return in the Constituent Assembly: the same personalities, 
demands, ambitions and emotions. Was any agreement possible? 

There was no agreement. When, on January 5, deputies from 
all over Russia a.ssembled in the Tauride Palace, they were 
sharply divided. It was a patent fact that the Constituent As¬ 
sembly was no longer the only sovereign institution as had been 
intended during the long months of the year 1917; alongside it, 
and really above it, was the Soviet power. And the most funda¬ 
mental aspect of the explosive situation was that while the 
Constituent was still only a political idea and a promise, the 
Soviet Government had already emerged as a fighting and active 
force, changing and re-forming the country. The Government 
was already conducting negotiations for peace; it had already 
published the decree on land socialization; it had already ad¬ 
mitted the workers to the production process. 

And so the magnificent hall of the Tauride Palace held the 
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two camps: the “democratic” Social-Revolutionaries and the 
“Soviets,” the Bolsheviks and Left Social-Revolutionaries. (It 
is important to emphasize that neither the Mensheviks nor the 
Kadets played any role in that drama.) Once more the split 
was immediately apparent in the two names proposed for presi¬ 
dency of the Assembly: the right wing proposed Victor 
Chernov; the left, Maria Spiridonova. Chernov won the contest 
by 244 votes against 153 and, in his “speech from the throne,” 
he gave no indication of a desire to find a common ground with 
the already existing political reality. 

Of all possible attitudes toward the Soviets, Chernov (and the 
Right Social-Revolutionary Party that stood behind him) chose 
the most dangerous, if not the most foolish, tactic: he simply 
ignored the Soviets, as if they did not exist at all. His major 
speech, which naturally encompassed all cardinal issues of the 
revolution, was delivered with the incredible pretense that 
the Constituent Assembly had convened in a social vacuum. 
He announced that negotiations for peace would be started with 
the Allied powers; that the socialization of land would be caiTied 
through; that the federative rights of all nationalities would be 
proclaimed. Not with a single word did he mention that all these 
vital tasks were already being realized in the country and fol¬ 
lowed with intense interest in the whole world. 

What did all this mean? By implication it wa.s a challenge to 
the Soviets and the masses that stood by them. For the Constit¬ 
uent Assembly, the only chance of survival Jay in some com¬ 
promise with the revolutionary forces that had already struck 
roots. It would have been easy to find some legal, constitutional 
and political form for such understanding-had but the will 
been there on both sides. But this one way of averting civil war 
within the camp of the worlcing people was ignored by the 
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majority. Did it then hope that the Soviets would simply capitu¬ 
late? 

There were no agreements. No common language was found 
even though both camps had, at the start of this memorable ses¬ 
sion, sung the Internationale in unison. A tragic pall hung over 
the agitated Council Chamber. Rarely had so many socialist 
leaders, martyrs, and fighters of Russia assembled in one place. 
Hundreds of their names were engraved as living legends in the 
memory of the people. Despite their opposing views, they were 
still brothers in a deeper sense. And yet there was no hope of 
fraternity. The left wing—first the Bolsheviks and much later 
also the Left Social-Revolutionaries—read statements saying 
that, under the circumstances, they cotdd not remain in the 
Assembly and were withdrawing from it. Thus the structure of 
this institution was crippled, 

Chernov continued the ses.sion as if nothing had happened and 
in great haste let the Assembly—^without debates—adopt a series 
of laws based on the program of his major speech. But every¬ 
body felt, how unreal, ghostlike were these laws in the heated 
atmosphere of that moment. It was about four o’clock in the 
morning of January < 5 , 1918, when Chernov declared the session 
officially closed and announced that the Assembly would meet 
again the next day. 

The deputies left the Tauride Palace unmolested and quicldy 
vanished in the city. No attempt was made by the Soviet authori¬ 
ties to disperse them by violence. 

The leaders of the Constituent Assembly did not make any 
deteiTuined effort to assemble for a second session—either in the 
Tauride Palace or elsewhere. They did not follow an example 
set twelve years earlier, in 1906, by the Kadets and socialist 
deputies of the first Duma (the Russian parliament). When the 
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Duma was dissolved by czarist decree, they retreated to the 
Finnish city of Viborg, and from there issued an impassioned 
appeal to the Russian people calling on them to refuse military 
service and payment of taxes to the Czar’s Government. 

Neither did the masses of Petrograd rise in defense of the 
Constituent Assembly that January 6, 1918, as many in the coun¬ 
try had expected. And that proved more tellingly than any 
arguments that there was no longer room for the pre-October 
Constituent Assembly in this new phase of Russian history. 



Magnificent chandeliers threw their sparkling light over the 
severe white columns, the tapestried walls of the large hall in 
the Smolny Institute in Petrograd. Once this had been a finish¬ 
ing school for the daughters of the Russian aristocracy; now 
it was the citadel of Russia’s revolution. Some thousand excited 
delegates—workers, soldiers, sailors—dressed in work clothes, 
military tunics and peasant garb, were assembled here for an 
open session of the Soviet Central Executive Committee, It was 
the night of December i, 1917. 

The October Revolution was in its early phases and was 
rapidly spreading over the vast expanse of a Russia in turmoil. 
Political power was in the hands of the Bolshevik Parry, bur 
its leaders knew that the Soviet Government, as constituted 
then, was only temporary. They sought to broaden the Govern¬ 
ment, to gain a closer bond with the masses of the people. They 
were requesting the Left Social-Revolutionaries to join the 
Government. 

The tension that held all of Russia, and all of Petrograd In its 
grip, had been transferred on that night to the hall in the Smolny 
Institute. 

From the stage up front the meeting was conducted by its 
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self-assuj-ed, eaergetic chairman, the Bolshevik Jacob Swerdlov. 
Behind him on the rostimm I recognized several men whose faces 
had become familiar in recent months. One of them, small, 
broad-shouldered and almost entirely bald, sat unobtrusively 
in the back, only his eyes blinking slyly. That was Lenin. Next 
to him sat Trotsky—tall, thin, thick black hair tousled, eyes 
sharp and intense. The chairman called on me. (I had just arrived 
in Petrograd from Ufa, a city in the Ural Mountains, where I 
had been elected a member of the Constituent Assembly.) 

We were debating a Government-sponsored decree against 
the Kadets. Everybody knew that the Russian liberal party, the 
Kadets, which had taken part in the struggle against czarisrn, 
had become an outspoken opponent of the October Revolution, 
They were openly in league with the leaders of the old Russian 
Army. Therefore, suddenly, on November 28, the Government 
had isstred a harsh decree according to which all leaders of the 
Kadets were proclaimed “enemies of the people” and were to 
be arrested at once. 

We of the Left Social-Revolutionaries saw in this order an 
expression of political hysteria tinjustificd by the general situa¬ 
tion. An order for summary mass arrests meant—in the agitation 
and confusion of revolutionary days—that anyone in the coun¬ 
try could persecute, arrest and harm Kadets not for crimes spe¬ 
cifically charged against them, but simply because they were 
Kadets. Here is the full text of the order: 

DECREE CONCERNING THE ARREST OF THE LEADERS OF THE 
CIVIL WAR AGAINST THE REVOLUTION. 

“Members of the governing body of the Party of the Kadets 
are to be arrested as enemies of the people and brought to trial 
before the revolutionary tribunal. Local soviets are duty- 
bound to keep the party of the Kadets under special surveil- 
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lance because of its links to the civil war against the revolution. 

This decree comes into force at once.” 

Petrograd, November 28, 1917 
20:30 P.M. 

The decree was signed by Lenin, Trotsky, Avilov, Mcnzinsky, 
Djugashvili-Stalin, Dybenko and others. 

Therefore on the night of December i, the Government 
came to the Soviet parliament for ratification of the decree. 
The party of the Left Social-Revolutionaries decided, however, 
to protest both against the dangerous content and the fact that 
the order had been issued behind the back of the Soviet Execu¬ 
tive. Our party, which viewed this as a first step in the direction 
of irresponsible, legalized terrorism, had instructed me to spealc 
in its behalf at the meeting in the Smolny Institute and to express 
our views on revolutionary violence and the limits of its applies-" 
tion. 

To the deputies, tlien, when the chairman called upon me, I 
said that a victorious revolution had no need to condemn its 
opponents in summary judgment. We, the victors, were strong 
enough to apply true justice. If an individual Kadet should be 
accused of conspiracy against the people, let him personally be 
brought to open trial, at which time we should have to provide 
proof and he should have the right to defense. But, I maintained, 
we could not place an entire group—unspecified anonymous 
groups of people—outside the pale of human law. We dared 
not simply and blindly repeat the mistakes of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, for after all, we had outgrown it by one hundred and 
twenty-five years. Withdraw legal protection from the liberals 
today, and the same is likely to happen to other political groups 
tomorrow. It is easy to start the terror, but impossible to stop it. 

It was veiy obvious; a large parr of those assembled listened 
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attentively to these arguments. I remember how Trottky rose 
to reply. Stretched to his full height he stood there on the stage, 
devouring the audience with his eyes. Pride, power, fury, con¬ 
tempt were in those eyes. He seemed personally insulted. 

“There is not the slighte.st doubt,” he intoned icily, “that the 
party of the Kadets is organizing the counter-revolution. Every¬ 
one of its leaders must be made harmless. They complain—and 
sentimental socialists join them in the complaint—at being 
thrown into jail! Let them instead be grateful. In past revolutions 
their kind was dealt with differently. They would have been 
taken to the Palace Square and there made ... a head shorter! ” 

Trotsky threw out the last phrase with vicious fervor—and 
waited for the storm of applause. Was he not speaking in the 
name of the people, and for their glory? But the expected did 
not occur, and the silence spoke louder than any applause. I 
had the firm impression that there was a murmur of dissent 
against his bloodthirsty phrases from these simple people, fresh 
from the battlefields of the revolution. They neither liked nor 
trusted the bourgeois Kadets, but they disliked no less the vul¬ 
garity of their own leader. 

Then Trotsky lit into us, who “defended the Kadets.” 

“We stand ready,” he thundered, “to march forward together 
with the comrades of the Left Social-Revolutionaries, but what 
can we do if every time, at every new step in the struggle, they 
lag behind? We must keep di’agging them to the revolution by 
a rope ... I am convinced that the proletariat will not be 
repelled by the measures we are adopting,” 

Uttering the lak words like a triumphant clarion call, Trotsky 
stepped back and sat down in back of the chairman. Lenin 
nodded with satisfaction. Then he, too, made a short speech in 
which he brushed aside the moral and legal aspects of the issue. 
Instead, he pounded away at the political danger of the Kadets: 
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“It is senseless even to discuss the question of legality. The 
Kadets, brandishing the slogans of democracy, actually insti¬ 
gated the real civil war. Very well then: investigate these our 
charges against them and see if you can disprove that the Kadet 
Party constitutes the general staff of the civil Avar which is al¬ 
ready drenching the country in blood. Comrade Steinberg made 
no attempt to disprove that. . . . Yes, indeed, the great French 
Revolution never acted as the Left Social-Revolutionaries bid 
us do; it put the hostile parties outside the law.” 

There were several other speakers, and then the vote. Only 
representatives of factories and garrisons had the right to vote. 
The Bolshevik-sponsored decree was carried by 150 against 98 
votes. The Bolshevik delegates applauded, and the terroristic 
conscience of their leaders Avas calmed. 

The Left Social-Revolutionaries, however, were not despond¬ 
ent, for on that night they had brought “terror” into open debate 
for the first time. It Avas important for Soviet delegates to hear 
more than one voice of the revolution. It was no less significant 
that almost one hundred representatives of the people—close to 
half the delegates—had voted for the voice of their humane 
conscience. 

The Bolsheviks slavishly imitated speech and gesture of the 
French Jacobins, just as the Jacobins in turn had imitated the 
heroes of ancient Rome. But they forgot that the French Revolu¬ 
tion itself Avas drowned in bloody defeat precisely because of 
its terrorism. 


Twelve days after this session, on December u, 1917, that same 
Soviet Executive confirmed the entrance of seven Left Social- 
Revolutionaries as members of the Soviet Government. Accord¬ 
ing to my party’s decision, I was to be People’s Commissar of 
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Justice. By this act the former Soviet Government ceased to be 
a one-party Government and broadened its social and political 
base. By this act the left wing of the Social-Revolutionaries con ¬ 
firmed their separation from the party which, until that time, 
had plvtyed a leading role in the Russian liberation movement. 


The Social-Revolutionary Party, which had been organized at 
the beginning of the twentieth century, continued the heroic 
struggle against czarism conducted since the 1870’s. The 
Narodniki and the Narodnaya Volya (Socialist-Populists) of 
that era—who included such personalities as Andrei Zhelyaboif, 
Sophie Perovskaya and Vera Figner—had gone down in defeat 
before czarisc autocracy. But the new generation of Social- 
Revolutionaries had taken over their philosophy as well as a 
great part of their fighting program. They did not accept the 
Marxist theory; and they represented not only the interests of 
the industrial worker, but also those of the working peasants 
and the intelligentsia. They envisaged a reconstruction of Rus¬ 
sia on federative lines and, like their forerunners, they used the 
weapon of individual terrorism against the czarist regime. A 
long list of heroes lent luster and moral prestige to this move¬ 
ment. 

The 1917 revolution, however, disclosed some of tltis party’s 
hitherto unnoticed weaknesses. Though the Social-Revolution¬ 
aries grew much faster tlian the other two socialist parties—the 
Mensheviks and the Bolsheviks—the party was unable to retain 
its spiritual hold on the revolution. 

The Revolution of February, 1917, had erupted in the midst 
of the First World War, when Russia and her annies were hope¬ 
lessly embroiled in military battle. Serious observers of the 
events of the Russian upheaval realized quickly that continued 
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warfare was in sharp contradiction to tiic most vital interests 
of the just-liberated Russian masses. A formula which became 
rather popular in those days depicted the situation in laconic 
words: either the war will devour the revolution, or the revolu¬ 
tion will devour the war. 

In those days it also became apparent that, as far as the larger 
part of the Social-Revolutionary Party was concerned, the de¬ 
mands of war in the name of Russian patriotism and national 
honor loomed iiigher than the pressing needs of the people who 
longed for freedom, free land and free labor. As often in histoiy, 
the bright beam of the searchlight of the revolution focused on 
the complex, heterogeneous structure of the party. 

In its struggle against czarism and the feudal system, the party 
had united two types of fighters: one was the national revolu¬ 
tionary, whose primary aim had been the liberation of Rtissia 
as a nation and state; the other was the social revolutionary, ivbo 
envisaged a socialist Russia where the worldng masses would 
govern the country in the cause of international freedom. For 
the right wing of the party, social and economic reforms had 
been a means to achieve the country’s national and political 
greatness. For the left wing, the political liberation of the 
country was but an instrument for radical social changes. 

It was inevitable that the stress of events w'-onld drive the two 
wings farther and farther apart. The Right Social-Revolution¬ 
aries were pressed into permanent coalition with the Mensheviks, 
the right wing of Russian Social-Democracy. Under the leader¬ 
ship of Alexander Kerensky, their program was watered doAvn 
to continued war, loyalty to their obligations to the Western 
powers and irresolute social reforms. 

On the other hand, the logic of events drove the left wing 
of the Social-Revolutionaries closer to the Bolsheviks, the left 
wing of Russian Social-Democracy, The stormy upheavals in 
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all sections of the people were evidence to the Left Social- 
Revolutionaries that the separation of the October revolt from 
the February Revolution was arbitrary, that the far-reaching 
social program of October, 1917, had—logically and psychologi¬ 
cally—already existed in the very first stirrings of the revolution 
in February, 1917. 

By December, 1917, the Left Social-Revolutionaries had 
parted company with their right-wing comrades because of their 
demands for fundamental changes in Russia socially, as well as 
spiritually and morally. They decided to join the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, even though they were clearly aware of the differences 
between themselves and the materialistically minded, fanatically 
proletarian and state-obsessed Bolsheviks. They hoped, by their 
participation in the highest governing bodies of the revolution, 
to give weight and strength to the traditional ideals of the Popu¬ 
lists. They would represent the working peasants and intel¬ 
lectuals as well as the urban worker's; they would help assure 
world peace; they would prevent the establishment of one-party 
rule; and they would stem the tide of the dictatorial tendencies 
of the Bolsheviks. 

According to the agreement between our party and the 
Bolsheviks, the Council of People’s Commissars, that is, the 
Soviet Government, was formed. Eleven of the People’s Com¬ 
missars, headed by Lenin and Trotsky, were Bolsheviks, and 
seven were Left Social-Revolutionaries. It is worth noting that 
Felix Dzershinsky, chairman of the Cheka (Extraordinary Com¬ 
mission To Combat Sabotage, Speculation and the Counter- 
Revolution) which had been established only a short time before 
these events took place, was not a member of the Government. 
As Commissar of Justice, it became my lot to fight against 
Dzershinsky from the very start on this question of priority: 
law' and justice versus security of the revolutionary regime. 



The decree against the Kadets, which had been passed on 
December t, 1917, was, of course, a formidable obstacle in the 
path of justice, Although it had not been ratified with the en¬ 
thusiasm the Bolsheviks had anticipated, we could not deny 
the effect it might have on the aroused emotions of the masses. 
It was, after all, almost an invitation to terror issued by the most 
authoritative institution in the country. Once the idea of im¬ 
punity toward supposed counter-revolutionaries penetrated the 
minds of irresponsible individvials, one could expect lynching 
incidents to spread among the population. 

But during the first few weeks of the new coalition Soviet 
Government, both parties strained to prevent such acts of spon¬ 
taneous “mob justice.” Characteristic, in this sense, was a sudden 
and sober conflict with the garrison at the Peter and Paul Fortress 
in Petrograd. This fortress had become a dual symbol of ruthless 
czarist reaction and sublime revolutionary martyrdom. Inside 
one of the thick walls of the fortress, the Troubetzkoy Bastion, 
hundreds of courageous revolutionaries had been held prisoner. 
Many did not leave the fortress alive. For decades men had 
dreamt of the day when the Russian “Bastille” would be de¬ 
stroyed forever. 
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I want to record here in melancholy remembrance that, within 
a few days of my appointment as Commissar of Justice, Maria 
Spiridonova, the spiritual leader of our movement, came to see 
rne. Spiridonova herself had experienced revolutionary martyr¬ 
dom in Siberian prisons from the time she was twenty-one. 
Her sou! was saturated not only with the pain which she had 
felt, but with the suffering of thousands of prisoners she had 
known. In their name she came to me demanding that we blow 
up the Peter and Paul Fortress, the infamy of the shattered 
regime. Unfortunately it proved impossible to accede to her 
noble demand because—expert engineers informed us-—this 
prison was no more than one wall in the fortress as a whole. 
And in the fortress itself huge quantities of dynamite were stored 
w'hich could not be exploded. 

Dozens of leaders from the Liberal camp were now imprisoned 
in the fortress—they had been arrested immediately after the 
October revolt. The prison was under the supervision of a 
commandant and of the council of the fortress’s military gar¬ 
rison. 

During the night of January 2, 1918, I received word of a 
resolution passed by the garrison council which would deprive 
the prisoners of visits by relatives and food from outside. The 
soldiers wanted to restrict the life of their high-born captives 
whom they regarded as their class enemies. This resolution had 
all the symptoms of terrorist intent. I got in touch with Lenin 
at once and he willingly agreed to send a joint, urgent letter 
to the garrison. Because this was an unusual document, it is worth 
quoting the text in full; 

“To the commandant and the garrison council of the Peter 

and Paul Fortress: 

“We have learned that, during the night of January 2, the 
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gari’ison council voted to deprive prisoners of their right to 
visits and to provisions. While we respect the revolutionary 
ardor of the representatives of the garrison, we consider such 
action against individuals, who are already deprived of their 
freedom, unnecessary. Since the general supervision of all 
prisons in Petrograd is the function of the People’s Commis¬ 
sariat of Justice, separate action on the part of individual 
groups can only hamper its work. 

“We therefore suggest that you review your decision and 
keep us informed of developments. 

Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars: 

V. Lenin 

People’s Commissar of Justice: 

I. Steinberg” 

Unusual in this letter is its style. In those days even the su¬ 
preme Government authorities spoke to the rank and file in 
the form of “requests” and “suggestions.” They issued no orders; 
instead they asked them to “review the decision” of the soldiers. 
The tone proved effective and the dangerous resolution was 
withdrawn. 

Unfortunately this kind of co-operation between ourselves 
and the Bolsheviks did not last long. The poisonous effect of 
open or overt propaganda in favor of “revolutionary ardor” 
became evident soon both in the popular psychology and in the 
leading circles of the new rulers. Two dramatic incidents illumi¬ 
nated this trend of events. 

The first concerned an unknown officer by name of Rutkov- 
sky, who was then a prisoner in a Petrograd jail. The second 
incident ended tragically for two former Liberal minis¬ 
ters of the Kadet Party, imprisoned in the Peter and Paul For¬ 
tress, 
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It was bitterly cold in Petrograd that February day. The 
People’s Commissars were engaged in the dramatic contest be¬ 
tween the Russian Republic and the German military empire, 
taking place in the city of Brest-Litovsk. The Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, which had risen to power on the promise of ending the 
war on international democratic terms, had made intensive 
efforts to induce the Western powers (United States, Britain and 
France) to begin joint negotiations for peace. We knew that 
the peoples of those countries also wished for an end of the 
bloodshed that was now in its fourth year. But their official 
spokesmen did not respond to the call of the new Russia. And 
so the Soviet Government was left alone at the diplomatic table 
in Brest-Litovsk face to face with its greatest enemy—the Ger¬ 
man militarists. 

The Soviet delegation, led by the Bolsheviks Leon Trotsky 
and Adolph Yoffe, included also representatives of the Left 
Social-Revolutionaries. For weeks the bitter struggle went on 
between the spokesmen of Russia—armed only with the moral 
prestige of liberation triumphant—and the Kaiser’s Germany, 
displaying on the battlefields the full strength of its armed 
forces. Small wonder that the People’s Commissars were harassed 
by thoughts of the future; Would Russia have to succumb to the 
armed fist of the Kaiser? And would such submission save the 
revolution? 

But in the offices of the People’s Commissariats the day to day 
wmrk continued. On that cold morning I, too, sat in my office 
answering a constant stream of telephone calls. 

Smirnov, a Left Social-Revolutionary and chairman of the 
prison commission at the Kresti jail, was on the line. His voice 
quivering, he told me that Dzershinsky, chief of the Cheka, was 
at the prison. He wanted, he said, to investigate the cases of 
several counter-revolutionaries imprisoned there and ordered 
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their cells searched. In one of them, the Cheldsts found a re¬ 
volver, whereupon Dzershinsky ordered the guilty officer into 
solitary confinement under special guard whence he was even¬ 
tually to be taken to the Cheka and shot. 

“Shot?” I interrupted. “You’re mad!” 

“It’s true. Dzershinsky suspects a plot. Comrade Commissar, 
we can’t let this happen.” 

“Certainly not. But why did you let him have his way?” 

“We protested, but it didn’t help. Comrade Commissar, you 
must do something at once, or it will be too late.” 

“Comrade Smirnov,” I said firmly. “I forbid you to let the 
prisoner be moved. You will be personally responsible for his 
safety. In the meantime. I’ll see about this situation.” 

Smirnov w'as satisfied with my order, which strengthened 
his position with the Cheka, But I was far from certain that 
Dzershinsky would respect it. I knew the temper of the Bolshe¬ 
viks. They were frantic because of the imminent disgrace of 
their succumbing to the German imperialists, and sought to com¬ 
pensate for it by retaliating against their enemies at home. I felt 
that more than the life of a man was at stake: it was the whole 
character of the new era. 

But what could I do? No use telephoning Dzershinsky. He 
would stall, promise to submit our conflict to the Council of 
People’s Commissars—and, in the meantime, present us with a 
fait accompli. Should I speak to Alexandrovitch, the Left Social- 
Revolutionary in the Cheka? But where would I find him? 

Perhaps I should go to the prison and defend the officer per¬ 
sonally against the would-be executioners? But would I be in 
time? And what if Dzershinsky remained stubborn? The con¬ 
fusion in my mind lasted only a few moments—decisions in those 
days had to be made quickly. 

I called Alexander Schreider, a Left Social-Revolutionary and 
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niv deputy at the Commissariat. With all the fire of his youth, 
Schreider was waging a ceaseless battle against the Cheka. I told 
him to proceed at once to the prison and, in my name, stop the 
removal of the prisoner by any means he thought fit, and to 
await further instructions from me. I wrote out an order and 
handed it to him witliout waiting for it to be typed. It read: 

“This will serve as authority for my deputy, Alexander 
Schreider, to resort to any measures in preventing the execu¬ 
tion or removal of any prisoner in the Kresti jail. If neces¬ 
sary, Comrade Schreider is instructed to use force on orders 
from the People’s Commissar of Justice. The officials of the 
Kresti, including the prison Commissioner, are in duty bound 
to assist him to the full. March 3, 1918.” 

There could be no misinterpreting this message; it meant that 
we were read)?- to pit our strength against the Cheka. Schreider 
ran down the stairs and jumped into a car, while I set out as hur¬ 
riedly for the Smolny Institute, where Lenin lived. 

I had no illusions about Lenin’s attitude in matters of this kind. 
I knew, also, that he was impatient with my continuous pro¬ 
tests against the Cheka, mainly because they were continuous. 
Still, he was the only authority for Dzershinsky; he alone could 
call off the execution. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon. No official meetings of 
the Government were scheduled, and I hoped to find Lenin in 
his office. As I ran up the broad staircase of the Smolny, I met 
Prosh Proshyan, another Commissar and a member of our party. 
I seized him by the arm and told him what had occurred. He in¬ 
dignantly exclaimed, “This mustn’t happen. Kill a prisoner with¬ 
out trial, a man who is already in our power? Fll come with 
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Lenin was at a meeting of the Central Committee of the Bol¬ 
shevik Party. We sent word asking him to come out for a 
minute and see us. But the work of his Central Committee— 
planning Bolshevik program and disciplinary measures— wsls 
most important to Lenin, and it was some time before he joined 
us. 

Proshyan immediately plunged into the story, telling it with 
suppressed emotion and demanding that the projected execu¬ 
tion be halted at once. Lenin, preoccupation with other matters 
obvious in his face, asked in some bewilderment why we were 
so excited, Proshyan explained again, this time with anger in 
his voice: 

“All right, so they found a gun. on the prisoner. Of course 
that’s against regulations. But you cannot execute a helpless man 
for that! Let him be tried, but restrain Dzershinsky. Telephone 
at once and have the execution stayed. Then we’ll decide what 
to do. . . 

When Lenin realized what k was all about, his face became 
distorted. Never before had I seen him like that. At public meet¬ 
ings, during sessions of the cabinet, and on all other occasions, 
his features were calm, showing utter self-confidence, close con¬ 
centration and, now and then, a faint ironic smile. Now, how¬ 
ever, his face was neither calm nor ironical. 

“Is this the important matter for which you called me from 
serious business?’’ he demanded furiously. “You perpetually 
worry about trifles. Dzershinsky wants to shoot an officer.^ What 
of it? What else would you do with these counter-revolu¬ 
tionaries?’’ 

Our protests were of no avail. Lenin was adamant. At that 
moment a sentry called me to the telephone, Alexandrovitch, 
representative of the Left Social-Revolutionaries in the Cheka, 
was on the line. 
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“Don’t worry,” he said calmly. “Nothing is going to happen.” 

“But how do you know about it already.^” I asked. 

“Dzershinsky came back to the office from the prison and 
demanded official confirmation from the Cheka Council for the 
shooting of the prisoner. But in line with our party instruc¬ 
tions, I refused to vote for it—and so there will be no execution. 
In the meantime, his fury has abated somewhat and the case 
will take its normal course.” 

Alexandrovitch, the man who had once begged the Central 
Committee of the Left Social-Revolutionaries not to appoint him 
to the Cheka Council, had managed to turn the blade of Dzer- 
shinsky’s sword. Proshyaii and I left the Smolny Institute won¬ 
dering whether this alone was not worth our “co-operation” 
with the Bolsheviks in the Government. 

But it was only the beginning—the beginning of the Red 
Terror. We had saved the life of one man; only one. What of 
the future? 


A few years later, one of the participants in this drama was 
forcibly reminded again of this incident. It was not in Russia, 
but in Poland—imide the headquarters of the Polish political 
police. 

A prisoner was brought in—none other than Alexander 
Schreider. In 1919, our party had been declared illegal by the 
Bolsheviks and Schreider was using a forged passport to escape 
to Germany through Poland. When his papers were examined 
and his true identity discovered, the Poles decided to impress 
him with the power of the new Polish republic and to imprison 
liim. At this gloomy moment an officer approached Schreider and 
asked if he did not recognize him, smiling as he spoke. 

“I am Rutkovsky, the officer whom Dzershinsky ordered 
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shot. You and your friends saved my life then, as I shall help 
you now. You can rely on the word of a Polish officer.” 

Nothing is lost in the world—neither a good deed nor an 
evil one. Back in Petrograd we had fought the Bolsheviks for an 
abstract principle; the sanctity of human life. A humane voice 
had once been heard in the Russian Cheka and its echo vibrated 
in the headquarters of the Polish police. 



CHAPTER VI 




After many delays, the long-awaited Constimcnt Assembly met 
in the Tauride Palace in Petrograd on January 5, 1918. Back in 
19:7, before the October Revolution, people had looked on the 
Assembly as their hope of salvation; they had expected it to 
solve every problem. Now, in 1918, it no longer was the only 
hope, the only seat of revolutionary strength and action. Domi¬ 
nated by the right-wing socialist parties of the fallen Kerensky 
regime, it saw itself confronted by a zealous Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, fresh from the October upheaval and backed by a spirited 
mass movement. 

In these circumstances two lines of action were open to the 
Constituent Assembly, it could seek a compromise with the 
Soviet Government and thus, in dynamic co-operation, unite 
the right and left wings of the Russian people; or it could begin 
a struggle against the Soviets, claiming for itself the sole repre¬ 
sentation of the people. The leaders of the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly chose to do neither. They attempted instead to ignore the 
Government of the Soviets, pretending that it did not exist. Such 
action was obviously suicidal. 
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The Government formalized the dissolution of the Consdluent 
Assembly on January 6 and the Central Executive Committee 
of the Soviets ratified the decree of dissolution and itself ab¬ 
sorbed the left-wing deputies of the defunct institution. 

So much for politics on the higher levml. But among the rank 
and file the conflict between right and left in the revolutionary^ 
movement had aroused violent emotions. On January 5, 1918, 
the day of the Assembly’s first meeting, blood flowed in Moscow 
and Petrograd. Workers of the Oboukhov factory in Petrograd, 
as well as old-timers in the opposition parties, went out into 
the streets to defend their ideals. A clash between the followers 
of Kerensky and the adherents of the October Revolution had 
been unavoidable. But it was not sustained; neither did it con¬ 
tinue the day after the Assembly’s first and only session. 

The countryside was still covered with the snows of a bitterly 
cold winter. Hunger and poverty were mocking the hopes of 
the revolution. Yet in Petrograd great wealth still lay hoarded up, 
and the men of the capitalist and the military castes were still 
about. Soldiers of the Red Guard, in tom tunics and tattered 
boots, but with rifles in their hands, marched out against them. 
It would have been a miracle if, in this atmosphere of e-viilta- 
tion, fury and hunger, unscrupulous men had not used the situa¬ 
tion for their own ends, to indulge their own lust for power. 

Exhausted and overwrought, I was resting at home in the early 
morning of January 7, 1918. The telephone rang. Lenin was on 
the line. In a hoarse voice he told me that during the night some 
unidentified sailors had murdered the fomier Kadet Ministers 
Andrei Shingarev and Fyodr Kokoshkin. Something snapped in 
me when I heard the news, for during the last few days I had 
had a great deal to do with these two men. 

Like most mmisters of the Kerensky Cabinet, they had been 
imprisoned in the Peter and Paul Fortress. No specific crimes 
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had been charged against them. They had been influential Lib¬ 
erals who were naturally opposed to the October Revolution, 
but they had not been top-levcl men in the Libera] camp and 
were kept in prison only because they were leaders of their 
party. Kokoshkin had been a famous profc.ssor of constitutional 
law in Moscow; Shingarev, a physician and an expert- on peasant 
problems. 

Both men had been ailing, and Dr. A-lanuhin, of the Political 
Red Cross, had recently requested that I authorize their transfer 
to the Maria Hospital. I could not accede to this request on my 
own, because such highly placed prisoners fell under the juris¬ 
diction of the full Council of People’s Commissars. The reason 
for this was the permanent tension between the Cheka and my 
Commissariat of Justice. The Cheka, which considered itself a 
ministry, refused to take orders from the Commissar of Justice, 
and Dzer'shinsky, virtual dictator of the Cheka and close friend 
of Lenin, guarded his powers jealously. He vigorously opposed 
the liberation of any prisoners, while I usually held the opposite 
view. For this reason it had been ruled necessary for the fate 
of all important prisoners to be decided in full session of the 
Government. 

It was no easy matter to obtain the discharge of a “counter¬ 
revolutionary" or the mitigation of his sentence. I had to wait 
for a suitable moment to assure a favorable vote (there were 
eleven Bolsheviks to only seven Left Social-Revolutionaries in 
the Government), On January 2, 1918, however, I had suc¬ 
ceeded in the cases of Shingarev and Kokoshkin. The Govern¬ 
ment authorized the Commissar of Justice to transfer them, un¬ 
der police escort, to the hospital if a medical commission con¬ 
firmed their illness. The commission did confirm it; and yet a 
graver difficulty suddenly presented itself—^the mood of the 
prison garrison. 
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For it was a week of aroused passions and irritable tempers. 
Three days hence the Constituent Assembly was to meet. And 
meanwhile the garrison troops at the Peter and Paul Fortress 
looked upon themselves as guardian,s-in-chief of the revolution, 
and they redoubled their vigilance over the prisoners in their 
charge. These were the soldiers who had, on October 25, 1917, 
helped take the Winter Palace, last stronghold of the Kerensky 
Government. Within the walls of the Peter and Paul Fortress 
they now guarded the most “dangerous” enemies of the Soviets. 
And they were determined not to lose sight of them for a mo¬ 
ment. On the eve of the fifth of January, with the tension mount¬ 
ing hourly—how was I to induce them to release Shingarev and 
Kokoshkin? 

I had explained all this to Shingarev’s sister, who had pleaded 
for both men and suggested that we postpone the transfer until 
after the fifth of January, when passions would have cooled 
somewhat. And she had agreed. Yet in the early hours of the 
sixth (we had all left the Constituent Assembly in great agita¬ 
tion at four in the morning), she telephoned, begging me again 
to set her brother free. In the Commissariat where I met her, I 
wrote one order for the immediate transfer of both prisoners to 
the hospital, and another to the District Commissar of the Militia 
to provide an escort. I did nothing further in the matter on that 
day. 

And now this terrible blow. . . . 


I hurried to the Smolny, tormented by a new anxiety: How, I 
asked myself, was I to protect the lives of other former ministers? 
Lenin and his associates were unaw^are that I had transferred to 
a different hospital four former liberal members of the fallen 
government—Konovalov, Smirnov, Tretyakov and Kartashov. 
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(This was one of the methods I often used to prepare the ground 
quietly for a full release.) 

My thoughts reverted to the murder of Shingarev and Kokosh- 
Idn. Who were the guilty sailors, and how had they overpow¬ 
ered the guard? We would naturally do our utmost to track 
down the murderers, but first it was essential to assure the safety 
of the living. Once the mob had tasted its power, where would it 
stop? (And in fact, it transpired later that the same sailors who 
killed Shingarev and Kokoshkin had attempted to find the other 
ailing Liberals, but had not known where to look for them.) 
And I decided then to e.xploit the confusion among the Bol¬ 
sheviks, to waive the formal aspects of the coalition So¬ 
viet Government and to set all these men free of my own ac¬ 
cord. 

Lenin looked dejected, even though several hours had passed 
since the event. He rarely let any feelings show before outsiders. 
I do not know how he behaved in his holy of holies, the Central 
Committee of his party. But in his relations with strangers, as 
well as in the Council of People’s Commissars, he was usually 
simple, unaffected, an embodiment of poise and confidence. This 
time, however, he confessed with liis whole bearing that the 
shocking event had affected him. 

I remember his first gesture as I entered the room. Without a 
W'ord he pushed a typewritten sheet toward me. It was a direc¬ 
tive to all Government offices to institute a strict investigation 
of the crime and to arrest the guilty sailors. The surprising fact 
about this document w^as not its contents, but the composition 
of the signatures: the signature of the chairman of the Council 
of People’s Commissars had been entered—and a space was left 
for the Commissar of Justice. Usually Lenin considered his own 
signature sufficient for every Government act; he particularly 
avoided the signature of the Commissar of Justice because jus- 
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tice to him savored of “bourgeois parliamentarianism.” But ia 
this case, thinking the brutal murder would supply the bour¬ 
geois and the right-wing socialist elements with grist for their 
mills, he wanted the participation of the softer, more lenient 
part of the Government. 

Twice he pushed the paper toward me for signature, but I 
wanted first to discuss ways and means of tracking down the 
mm'derers. Neither Lenin nor his trusted secretary and friend, 
Bontsch-Bruyevitch, doubted at that moment that the mur- 
dererers must indeed be found and severely punished. Lenin also 
agreed that we must summon Dybenko, Commander of the 
Fleet, to help us apprehend the culprits. Dybenko was sum¬ 
moned. And in the meantime we sent out an urgent telephone 
message to all Government institutions in town and district to 
set their machinery in motion. Every two hours reports were 
to be made to the Smolny Institute. 

But Bontsch had an even better idea which showed how 
closely allied we were with the working people of Petrograd at 
that time. The same telephone message was sent out to the dis¬ 
trict committees of the two ruling parties—the Bolsheviks and 
the Left Social-Revolutionaries—asldng them immediately to 
appoint groups of comrades in every district who would them¬ 
selves seek out the murderers among the people of Petrograd. 
An hour later, before any judicial enquiry could begin, scores of 
men were out in the streets, searching for the culprits. 

When Dybenko, the broad-shouldered, weathered leader of 
the Baltic Fleet, arrived we told him our story in full. He 
showed no surprise and said calmly, "Very well, I shall write 
an appeal to the sailors not to do such things again and to bring 
the culprits to justice.” His voice was even, but a little flame 
played in his eyes as he added, “Of course, they will take this 
merely as an act of political terror,” It was the first time that I 
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heard a Bolshevik that day describe the plain murder as an act 
of “political terror,” thus giving it a kind of sanction. 

Four of us—Dybenko, Bontsch, a representative of the sailors, 
and myself—then went to the hospital to begin our investiga¬ 
tion. We learned that no authorized persons had entered the 
room since the prisoners had been transferred there the previous 
evening. It had been carefully guarded. But three uniformed men, 
armed with the necessary papers, had come to change the guard. 
These men, therefore, were the murderers. 

At that moment the door opened and Shingarev’s sister, 
dressed in deep mourning, entered the room. We rose in silence. 
She looked at us for a moment and, before retiring to a corner, 
said, with a bitter stnile, “Now we really set them free.” I could 
not .see the faces of the others, but I am certain that they felt 
the same deep shame I was experiencing. 

We continued our investigation. The leader of the group, we 
were told, had worn a strange Circassian cap made of patched 
leather. He was one of the men who had guarded the ministers 
on the way from the Peter and Paul Fortress to the hospital 
earlier in the day. 

We left the hospital to return to the Smolny, running a gaunt¬ 
let of angry, agitated men who crowded the courtyard. “Alur- 
derersi Assassins! Dictators!” they shouted as we walked silently 
to the exit, 

In the early evening of the same day, I entered Room 40 on the 
fourth floor of the Smolny. This was the room where, a few 
days earlier, Mikhail Alexandrovitch, brother of the Czar, iiad 
been subjected to severe cross examination. Now it was filled 
with men in military uniforms, both investigators and accused. 
The comrades of the district, who were lining the walls, had 
brought in the entire convoy which had transported the ministers 
from the fortress to the hospital, all the Red Guards who were 
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on duC)' with the prisoners that night as well as the two Militia 
Commissars who had assembled the convoy. The man in the 
leather cap, by name of Bassov% was among them. 

At seven o’clock in the evening this convoy had delivered the 
two ministers to the hospital. On returning, they had been 
abused by Commis.sar Kulikov with the.se words, “You’re 
wasters, not soldiers. Why didn’t you get rid of them?” On 
Kulikov’s orders, the Red Guard was then replaced by a guard 
of two sailors, and Bassov was detailed to lead them back to the 
two ministers. Shingarev, Bassov confessed, had been strangled, 
and then shot. Kokoshkin, who was found sitting up in bed, 
had been shot at once. The cap of one of the sailors who had 
taken part in the “operation” bore the insignia Chyka (“Gull”) 
—the name of his ship. But neither this sailor, tvhose name was 
Kreis, nor Matveyev, the third participant in the murder, had 
as yet been apprehended. 

Everyone in Room 40 at the Smolny that night felt shamed 
and dejected. No one spoke of the murder as a “political act.” 
We all visualized the two sick old men, who had trusted their 
guards only to be murdered in cold blood. I wanted to see this 
mood of anger and compassion transferred to the revolutionary 
tribunal where the assassins would be tried. It was therefore de¬ 
cided immediately to indict Kreis, Matveyev^, the two Militia 
Commi-ssars and the Red Guards on duty on that fateful night, 
and to include in the tribunal representatives of the sailors as 
well as the workers. 

And here the last act of the drama began, perhaps not the least 
tragic act. Those who had given the first impulse to the proper 
prosecution of the crime now changed their minds. Lenin and 
his close associates cea.sed to attribute any importance to the 
matter, particularly since the two main culprits were still at 
large. The.se latter did not surrender, nor did the sailors turn 
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them over to the tribunal. The crew of the Chyka was obviously 
sheltering them. 

I raised the question in the Council of People’s Commissars. 
With his customary coolness, Lenin simply handed us a few 
papers which began to circulate the room. They were wires 
from sailors on warships anchored in Rcval and in Finnish wa¬ 
ters. In forthright terms they informed Lenin that they would 
not permit the case to be pursued, that they regarded the mur¬ 
der of the liberal ministers as an act of political terror which 
the Soviet Government would not dare oppose. And Lenin, 
with no effort to suppress a cynical smile, asked, “Well? Would 
you have us go against them? ” 

“Certainly,” I replied. “If we don’t do it now, it will be the 
more difficult later to appease any thirst for blood. This was a 
heinous crime, not political terror. The Russian people will not 
understand why we do nothing about it.” 

The Bolsheviks sat silent, as was their custom in delicate situa¬ 
tions, and let Lenin do the talking. Fie said: 

“The people are not interested in such things. Ask any worker 
or peasant . . . he’s never even heard of Sliingarev. . . 

Lenin had already forgotten the impression the murder had 
made on him that first morning, when he had at least recognized 
the explosive nature of the deed. Moreover, the men with whom 
he was associated regarded the matter as coolly as Dybenko had 
done from the first. Was it worth incurring the displeasure of 
some of the sailors? Lenin decided that it was not. 

But the Left Social-Revolutionary Commissars kept on fight¬ 
ing. “We dare not pardon the sailors for such crimes. Just be¬ 
cause they threaten us,” 

Lenin wanted to end the discussion. “This is really not our 
business at all,” he said. “It is a judicial question. Let the People’s 
Commissar of Justice apprehend the two sailors. Let him go to 
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the Marine barracks, wliere the crew of the Chyka is stationed 
and persuade them to surrender the guilty men. . . . ’ 

“Fine,” I replied. “I will do just that. But I must do more. 
I must .show the sailors that, as long as we are representatives of 
the people, they cannot play games with us. I %vant you to give 
me full powers to surround the barracks with Red Guards and 
machine guns so that they may take the culprits by force.” 

I did not get the powers. 

The case dragged on. There was nothing the Commissariat of 
Justice could do about the two sailors. Even the attorney for the 
liberals who was working with our Commissariat on the case 
did not press it. Why not? Because the German offensive on 
Soviet Russia opened on February i8, 1918. The Left Social- 
Revolutionaries opposed the signing of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty 
with imperialist Germany and shortly thereafter resigned from 
the Government. 

A Bolshevik, Stutchka by name, became the new Commissar 
of Justice, and our party soon heard that Bassov and the others 
in the case had been released. The affair was forgotten. 

How cynical and cruel can history be! The sailors wanted to 
do away with two enemies of the revolution, and whom did they 
strike down? Shingarev and Kokoshkin, the least conspicuous 
among the hostile figures. More than that, in the Peter and Paul 
Fortress, Shingarev had kept a diary. After his death, his friends 
published it. It contained the following paragraph: 

“I am an opponent of the Bolsheviks. I consider them enemies 
of my country. I know that they will bring the greatest suffer¬ 
ing upon the people . . . But if I were asked whether I re¬ 
gretted the revolution, I would say no. And whatever per¬ 
sonal fate—-if I were asked whether I’d live through the revolu¬ 
tion again, I would say: yes.” 



Civil war was raging in the Ukraine. The struggle had not as yet 
reached the major proportions it was to assume in 1919 and 
1910, w'hen the counter-revolution daubed the Ukrainian earth 
with Jewi-sh blood; but even now, toward the end of 1917, the 
Soviet Government in Petrograd was waging a bitter war against 
the bourgeois elements in the Ukraine. The Central Rada (Rada 
is Ukrainian for “parliament”) functioned in Kiev under the 
Ukrainian national leaders Petliura and Vinitchenko, represent¬ 
ing the country’s most nationalistic elements. They w'ere plan¬ 
ning to issue a call to national war against “the Russians.” But 
“the Russians” were already involved in battle with the Cossacks 
of the Don, Kuban and the Urals as well as with bourgeois ele¬ 
ments in southern Russia. 

To counter the activities of the nationalists, a Ukrainian 
Soviet had been organized in the city of Kharkov, and there, 
too, in December, 1917, partisan troops under the command of 
Antonov w'^ere being assembled. Antonov was an old Bolshevik 
who had participated in the October rising. He had been the 
man to place the Kerenslcy Cabinet under arrest in the Winter 
Palace at Petrograd, and he was now enjoying to the utmost his 
new role of Field Marshal. In matters of war he was true to the 
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usual Bolshevik tactics; strike terror into the hearts of opponents 
and win the lukewarm with demagoguery. His heroic feats were 
becoming notorious. At the end of December, 1917, the news¬ 
papers carried the following story; 

“Antonov had ordered the arrest of the entire Kharkov coun¬ 
cil of coal mine owners, headed by j\fr. Ditmar. The charge 
was sabotage. They were to be sentenced to ten years’ hard 
labor in the Donetz coal mines. The millionaires were 
promptly seized and locked up in a railroad car.” 

That was not all. On December 30, 1917, the Government 
newspaper Izvestya published a telegram from Lenin to 
Antonov; 

“Heartily commend your energetic actions in the relentless 
fight against the Cossacks. Agree with your unyielding atti¬ 
tude toward the Kharkov compromisers who have, it seems, 
misled even some Bolsheviks. Particularly hail the arrest of the 
sabotaging millionaires and advise they be sent for .si.x months 
to forced labor in the mines at once. Again congratulate you 
on your resoluteness and censure the waverers. Lenin” 

That was too much for us of the Left Social-Revolutionary 
Party, We knew how such actions would end, and we had dis¬ 
cussed the question thoroughly in the Central Committee of our 
party, this being our customary procedure concerning important 
issues. In this way our representatives in the Government could 
make a united stand at the sessions of the Council of Commissars. 
Ail but one in our Central Committee had roundly condemned 
both Antonov’s and Lenin’s acts. 

We were indignant on several grounds. The whole skua- 

D 
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tion in the Ukraine was complicated. The Soviets were forced 
to w'age a social civil war on her soil while the “National Gov¬ 
ernment” in Kiev was venting its rage on them. Every false step 
of the Soviet Government established in Rus.sia proper—which 
Government had only weak support in the Kharkov region— 
would be used against it by the Kiev leaders who were seeking 
a national, rather than a social revolution. In such circumstances 
it behooved the Soviets to respect the feelings of the Ukrainian 
people and particularly of the Kharkov Soviet authorities who 
stood against the Kiev Government. 

And what did Antonov do, drugged as he was with military 
power? Wantonly he attacked the Kiev regime and bullied the 
Kharkov Soviet, with the result that we in Moscow were flooded 
with complaints and justified protests from Kharkov. Instead of 
liberating the people from social oppression, he made it appear 
as if the October Revolution was engaged in a struggle with 
the Ukrainian nation. And here was Lenin, writing the friend¬ 
liest message to Antonov, congratulating him three times in a 
few lines, urging him to further shows of “heroism.” No great 
imagination was required to foresee Antonov’s continued 
progress. 

The terroristic trend of the whole Kharkov affair angered the 
Left Social-Revolutionaries even more, since these mine owners 
were, in fact, being condemned to hard labor without trial. 
And, of course, neither Antonov nor Lenin expected the hard 
labor of these men to increase coal production. Antonov and 
Lenin topped their game by leaving the mine owners’ locked 
railroad car on tracks set betvi'cen the warring factions of a 
civil war. They might as well have turned them over to a lynch¬ 
ing mob. Moreover, had Lenin sent his telegram privately, or 
as a party communication between comrades, it would have 
been only half the outrage. (Our party had come to know the 
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brazen style of the Bolsheviks.) But he had had the message 
printed in Izvestya, official Government newspaper. It was to 
be viewed, then, as a pronouncement of the Government of 
■which the Left Social-Revolutionaries were still a part. 

We agreed to lodge a protest at the Council. Only one mem¬ 
ber of our Central Committee was skeptical of our plans. Prosh 
Proshyan agreed that we must, of necessity, reject the imposi¬ 
tion of hard labor just for political effect. But would the Ukrain¬ 
ian workingmen understand our protest? Were those arrested 
men not bourgeois and had they not pitilessly exploited the 
miners for decades? 

So argued Proshyan. Our contention was that, precisely be¬ 
cause they were capitalists, we had to take their side. If we did 
nor, now and always, terror would stalk the land. Seated in the 
Government, we could not condone terror. The Central Com¬ 
mittee of our party decided the issue by vote, with Proshyan ab¬ 
staining. Bur once made, the decision w’as binding on our Com¬ 
missars in the Council and, therefore, also on Proshyan. 


The personality of Prosh Proshyan deserves to be recalled here. 
He was still a young man at the time of the Revolution of 1917 
—a man broken in health but possessed of great powers of con¬ 
centration and a relentless will. He died at the beginning of 1919, 
and only then did we discover that all his life he had been a 
martyr. 

Proshyan was first arrested as a Social-Revolutionary in 1905, 
following a daring attempt to blow up the prison in Odessa and 
to free the political prisoners held there. He was sentenced to 
six years of hard labor (Katorga) in Siberia. The young, spirited 
student, .sparkling with enthusiasm, wit and the melodious songs 
of his native Caucasus, became very popular with his fellow 
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captives. But behind the gay exterior was the impressive figure 
of a fighter. When, in 1907, prison authorities decided to move 
thirty-five political prisoners—soldiers and sailors—to the 
crueller Siberian camp of Zerentuy, Proshyan volunteered to 
accompany them so that, as the only intellectual in the group, he 
might act as their, teacher. 

In heavy chains and on foot, the men made the long trek, with 
the ever-jolly, singing revolutionary at their side. When an at¬ 
tempt was made at the prison to maltreat the few women held 
for political offenses, Proshyan and several other men decided 
to register their pi’otest by cormnitting suicide en masse. His 
comrades dissuaded him only with great difficulty. After six 
years at hard labor, Proshyan was transferred to so-called “free 
exile,” and he managed to escape from Siberia. 

Immediately he plunged into party work. He was arrested a 
second time and again sentenced to Katorga. This time he was 
incarcerated in the Yaroslav prison where convicts were sub¬ 
jected to hunger, cold, solitary confinement and enforced si¬ 
lence. He refused to submit to the regulations and was sentenced 
to flogging. Taken to the physician who was to determine how 
many strokes the prisoner could endure, Proshyan demanded 
that the doctor merely state whether or not there was to be any 
corporal punishment and not bother with the number of blows. 
There was something in Proshyan’s voice, in his fiery eyes, 
that moved the examiner to declare Proshyan too weak for 
flogging, Thereupon he was locked up in a dark cell for three 
months to commune with the deadly silence and the painful beat¬ 
ing of his heart. A nail with which he attempted to pierce his 
skull was taken from him. 

In 1913, he was finally exiled to Sibeiia and again escaped 
abroad, where he carried on passionate propaganda against the 
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war. When the revolution broke out, he returned to European 
Russia and soon became a bitter critic of the Kerensky regime. 
His party’s work placed him among the sailors in Finland. In 
the July days of 5917, when the Bolsheviks w^ent into action 
for the first time, Proshyan was arrested as a Left Social- 
Revolutionary by the Kerensky regime. .And when, during the 
stormy days on the eve of October, he was released, he made only 
a single comment on his latest prison term, and his voice trembled 
slightly: 

“We, who have been Katorga prisoners, should never be con¬ 
fined in jail again!” 

He was then only thirty-tluree years old. At the outbreak of 
the October Revolution he insisted that the Lcft-Social-Rcvolu- 
tionaries work with the Bolsheviks. He became one of our Peo¬ 
ple’s Commi.ssars (for Post and Telegraph) and threw liimself 
into the constructive work of the Soviets with all the zeal of 
his tormented life. When the Germans opened their new of¬ 
fensive against Russia in February, 1918, Proshyan, together 
with Lenin, formed the Emergency Council which conducted 
and co-ordinated the activities of state during that critical 
period. 

In his shabby work jacket, always confident and in high 
spirits, he rushed about the city, from Government offices to 
party headquarters, from his Commissariat to meetings, from 
meetings to Iris old soul mates of the Siberian Katorga —Spirido¬ 
nova, Kakhovskaya and Ismailovitch. 

And when the Bolsheviks surrendered to the German im¬ 
perialists by signing the Brest-Litovsk peace treaty, he became 
their adversary as intensely as he had been their friend, seeing 
them thenceforth as the betrayers of the international revolu¬ 
tion. The German Ambassador, Count Mirbach, was assassinated 
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in Juiy, 1918, and the Bolsheviks sentenced Proshyan—in ab¬ 
sentia—to three years at hard labor. The old story was to be- 
^in over again! 

" But Proshyan had already gone underground, attempting, 
despite the ever-growing terror, to forge once more a “Left 
Revolutionary Patty which would not capitulate to oppor¬ 
tunistic state policies.” He wrote to Spiridonova; 

“Marussya, the revolution still lives in the hearts of the work¬ 
ers. Despite hunger, cold and a deep anger, they understand 
what is happening and are devoted to the ideal of the Soviets. 
How much I love our working people. How much strength 
they give me!” 

Then came the terribly cold winter of 1919. Proshyan had in 
his possession considerable party funds, but he would not buy a 
w'arm overcoat or boots for himself. In lightweight clothes he 
traveled about Moscow’s outlying workers’ districts. Overcome 
by the frost he fell critically ill. He, the recent People’s Com¬ 
missar, with the machinery of the stare at his command, had 
submerged into the depths of the masses. 'IVe found him fighting 
death in a Moscow ward where he was registered under an as¬ 
sumed name. In his delirium he sang revolutionary songs—^and 
died, 

Pro.shyan embodied the dramatic three-fold struggle of the 
Russian revolutionist: against czarism, against a liberal bourgeois 
regime, and against bolshevism. All three—Czar, Kerensky, 
Lenin—had held him in their prisons. No doubt he found the 
persecution at the hands of erstwhile revolutionists hardest to 
endure. 

On the day in January, 1919, when we buried him in Moscow, 
Pravda published a eulogy w'ritten by Lenin, who acknowledged 
with admiration Proshyan’s revolutionary record and added that 
he had been “almost a Bolshevik.” Proshyan would have re- 
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sented this doubtful commendation. To the end his character, 
revolutionary and humane, had remained unchanged. 


But much of Proshyan’s story was still in the future. 

We had just decided to raise the question of Antonov and 
his repressions in the Ukraine at the next session of the Govern¬ 
ment; and we designated our “diplomatic” comrade, Karelin, 
who knew how to present delicate issues in calm and winning 
ways, to speak for us. Karelin pointed out, at the very beginning, 
that the Left Social-Revolutionaries were “surprised” at the 
telegram, which Lenin had sent to Antonov. 

Lenin pricked up his ears when he noticed his personal actions 
were being questioned. A crafty look came into his eyes as 
Karelin continued to discuss the complexity of the situation 
in the Ukraine. And Karelin was in a position to know because, 
until recently, he had been president of the Kharkov Council; 
and he drew attention to the Kharkov Soviet’s resentment of 
Antonov’s military impudence. 

“It is not permissible,” Karelin said, “for an individual to 
usurp the pow'er of sentencing people to compulsory hard labor. 
And the situation becomes even more acute when the head of the 
Government, Comrade Lenin, sends Antonov a w'ire of approval 
and has it printed in the official organ. This will be interpreted 
as an expression of Government policy, although we were not 
even apprised of it. We are being saddled with a responsibility 
which we have not accepted.” 

At first Lenin tried to wriggle out of the issue with a formal 
explanation. He could not see, he said, why the matter was be¬ 
ing discussed at the Council of People’s Commissars. It was his 
private correspondence with one of his party comrades. Surely 
he could express his views on any subject without consulting the 
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v/ishes of the coalition Soviet Government. Antonov had writ¬ 
ten to him personally and he had replied to Antonov per¬ 
sonally . . . 

“No, that is not so,” I broke in. “Private letters are not pub¬ 
lished in Izvestya. You would not print your laundry bills in the 
Government organ, would you? There could have been only 
one reason for the publication of the telegram: to incite both 
Antonov and the masses to further outrages. 

“Above all it is intolerable that any of us should develop royal 
habits and deliver our personal opinions in the form of com¬ 
mands. True, the telegram was not signed ‘President of the Coun¬ 
cil of People’s Commissars’; but your name carries that well- 
known. implication.” 

The atmosphere was becoming strained. The Bolsheviks 
realized that we were in earnest, and they saw that, while Karelin 
and I led the attack, the other Left Social-Revolutionaries were 
with us. At this point, Lenin apparently decided to break our 
unity and drive a wedge between the younger Commissars, 
whon\ he judged to be under “democratic,” i.e. bourgeois, pres¬ 
sures and the older Left Social-Revolutionary Commissars 
among us, who were more tenaciously devoted to the class “prin¬ 
ciples.” So he dropped the formal argument and tackled the 
issue. 

“How can you condemn the methods used by Antonov 
against the big capitalists who are backing the Cossacks? How 
would this debate look to the workers, were they allowed to 
witness it? We dare not criticize Antonov; indeed, we must 
send him encouragement and moral support at a time when he 
is surrounded by counter-revolutionaries and wealdings.” 

At that Proshyan plunged into the fight. I looked at him 
first in amazement and then with increasing admiration. The 
rather indifferent attitude he had a.ssumed that morning in our 
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Central Committee had vanished, and he was now greatly dis¬ 
turbed and spoke passionately. Lenin had injected a defense of 
terror against the capitalists into the debate, hoping thereby to 
win over Proshyan, the radical revolutionist and bitter foe of 
the bourgeoisie. 

Earlier in the day Proshyan had expressed doubts over “what 
the workers might think.” Now he realized the perils of Lenin’s 
private telegram. He, who had every right to harbor thoughts 
of revenge, came to the defense of the coal magnates. He called 
Antonov’s punishment Katorga; and hard labor, he argued, must 
not be imposed on anyone. 

“Let us fight a civil war,” he said, “but let it be a mass move¬ 
ment unsullied by atrocities committed by generals and dema¬ 
gogues in the name of the working people.” 

Even the Bolsheviks listened attentively because this was one 
man they could not suspect of “softness” toward the bourgeoisie. 
When Proshyan talked about Katorga he knew whereof he was 
speaking. 

By now Lenin was really furious. He had not expected 
Proshyan to “betray” him on this issue. Moreover he had, for 
the first time, been taken to task personally. In the past we had 
criticized others, Dzershinsky, for example, as head of tiie 
Cheka, but Lenin himself only by implication. The tone wa,s 
different now. The debate continued and other Bolsherfiks spoke. 

The time came for practical suggestions. We demanded that 
the Ukrainian situation be investigated thoroughly and recom¬ 
mended the eventual recall of Antonov. And we asked that, in 
the meantime, Lenin’s telegram be in some way “rescinded.” 

As usual, Lenin had been scribbling and making notes through¬ 
out the debate. At last he, too, introduced a resolution, to the 
effect that the Council of People’s Commissars was in accord 
with the tactics of Antonov and requested him to “continue 
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on the same course.” Lenin read his resolution and smiled mock¬ 
ingly in our direction. Having noted our united .stand, he had 
determined not to yield an inch and had formulated his own 
uncompromising opinion in the sharpest possible form. It was 
obviously meant as an insult to us. Proshyan changed color, but 
said nothing. Lenin put his resolution to a vote and it was carried 
by the voices of the Bolsheviks. 

Proshyan rose slowly and said in an irritated and hoarse voice, 
‘‘I request that my reasons for opposing the resolution be in¬ 
serted in the minutes, and the minutes be published in the press.” 
Fie sat down. Naturally, Karelin, Kalegaiev, Brilliantov, Tru- 
tovsky and I (the Left Social-Revolutionary Commissars) sup¬ 
ported him. 

Lenin frowned and sat silent for a moment. This was open 
rebellion! He did not wish to make our conflicts public property. 
The proceedings of the Council of People’s Commissars had 
never, so far, been published. He promptly found a solution: 

“Well, let’s reconsider this matter and have another vote on 
it—but not today, some other session ... In the meantime we 
shall merely file both resolutions, yours and ours, with the other 
docunrents.” 

The session adjourned a little later. The two questions had 
been left unsettled: the terror and constitutional privileges of 
Lenin. And although the public was not aware of it at the time, 
we had applied a strong, though temporary, brake to the 
course of the Bolsheviks, who realized that they were being 
■^vatched. 

Not until several years later did I learn that within a few days 
of that session, on January zi, 1918, Lenin felt obliged to write 
Antonov a very different kind of letter. Fie wrote, in part: 

“For God’s sake, do everything you can to end the squabbles 
with the Kharkov Soviet. This is absolutely essential from the 
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viewpoint of political wisdom. For heaven’s sake, make peace 
with them and recognize their supremacy!” 

But there was one other fact that emerged at that session—the 
ethical purity of Proshyan’s personality. Fie had endured in¬ 
human torture in the Katorga of the old regime. And he had 
come away with only one desire—to do away with it for ever 
and for all men. 



CHAPTER VIII 


The Baltic Barons 

On the tenth of February, 1918, Soviet Russia broke up the 
peace parley with Germany at Brest-Lirovsk with a proud 
declaration that it would not sign a robber’s peace, nor would 
it wage war on the German people. 

While the world stood in mute wonder at this startling for¬ 
mula—no peace, no war—Petrograd was in ferment. We all 
knew that the generals with whom we had discussed peace terms 
were backed hy the German armies. If the German Government 
should choose to interprct our formula as a declaration of war, 
Petrograd stood in immediate danger. Passionately we had hoped 
for peace, but no less passionately had we prepared for war. 

In those days of political twilight the Soviet Government 
sought to assemble all available forces. Within there were secret 
enemies on all sides; and the Government tried to discover and 
isolate them, for the stniggling revolution had to be made secure. 

One evening, after an agitated session of the Council of 
People’s Commissars, I was walking down the steps of the 
Smolny Institute. Despite the tense atmosphere, the halls of the 
building seemed livelier than usual; electric lights illuminated 
them with a soft glow; and hundreds of people hastened about 
wdth that nervous resolution characteristic of a time of stress. 
The evening newspapers had just appeared and I bought a copy. 
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Among the more or less familiar netfs stories my eye caught a 
startling item—which I had to read twice before its meaning 
registered. It was a brief order of the Chairman of the Soviet in 
the city of Reval, capital of Estonia; 

“Whereas the German Barons are open counter-revolution¬ 
aries, who will aid the German armies; and whereas a plot of 
these Barons has been uncovered, martial law is hereby pro¬ 
claimed throughout Estonia. The entire class of the Barons, men 
from 17 and women from 20 years of age, are declared outside 
the law,” 

The order was signed by the Bolshevik, Amvelt. 

Now the situation in Estonia, a Baltic province of Russia at 
this period of histor)^ was truly distressing. Its geographic posi¬ 
tion placed it directly in the path of the advancing German 
forces. And the province was in the throes of both national and 
civil war. The October Revolution had redistributed the land 
and thus antagonized the Baltic Baroas—the landowning gentry 
of German origin who had settled in Russia’s Baltic provinces 
long ago, and who were harsh exploiters of the Estonian peas¬ 
ants. 

The struggle was particularly intense in Reval, with its thor¬ 
oughly revolutionary sailors and workers. Back in 1906, when 
the Czar dismissed the Duma, Reval sailor's on board the tvarship 
Paniyat Azova had mutinied and had paid bloodily for their 
daring. The year 1917 found them in the front ranks of the 
battle—against both Kerensky and German imperialism. When 
superior German forces occupied the islands of the Baltic Sea 
on September 27, 1917, these sailors fought bravely after issuing 
a manifesto of rare spirit: 


“Brothers, in our dying hour we raise our voices to you 
and depose this our last will. Our Beet is being destroyed in 
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unequal battle; yet not a single ship will attempt to avoid the 
fire. We will protect the approaches to Petrograd. 

"But it is not to obey the orders of that miserable Russian 
Bonaparte (Kerensky')> who rules by the sufferance of the 
revolution, that W'e go into battle. Neither do we fight to 
honor the pacts our masters had made with other govern¬ 
ments. 

“We fulfill the highest duty of our Revolutionary con¬ 
sciousness. As the waves of the Baltic Sea redden with the 
blood of our comrades, as the waters close over their bodies, 
we call to the oppressed of the world: 

“ ‘Raise the standard of revolt! Fight for an honest peace 
and for Socialism!’ ” 

Reval was within range of German guns. Should the Germans 
occupy Estonia, the Baltic Barons would certainly be their 
guides and would w'reak vengeance on the active workers and 
pea.sants of the revolution. 

Psychologically, therefore, Amvelt’s order was not difficult 
to understand. But was it wise to issue such commands in such 
a moment? To outlaw every man and woman of a certain class 
was to license the murder of men and the violation of women. 
T hat had not been the intention of the Soviets, but the wording 
of the order certainly provided sufficient provocation. If any¬ 
thing, the phrase “outside the law” showed the Soviets’ inability 
to combat their enemies in an organized manner; let him who 
has a gun do what he will. , . . 

Furiously I thought of what I could do, and there was no 
time to lose. The order had been signed the day before. The 
People’s Commissars would not meet again that night. But I 
remembered that the Left Social-Revolutionary delegates to the 
Soviet Central Executive were in session at the Tauride Palace. 
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I glanced at my watch—it was ten o’clock and the meeting had 
been scheduled for seven. It was just possible that the friends 
might still be at the palace. I jumped into the waiting car and 
twenty minutes later ran up the steps to our party’s room. 

The comrades were just leaving, but I called them back from 
the stairway; and at the door I ran into the chairman and stopped 
him, too. He opened a special session at once. Everybody sat 
down again, surprised and disturbed. I read the order of the 
Reval Soviet; however, the real meaning of the words did not 
penetrate at once. One of our friends, the Don Cossack Shaniov, 
even shouted that that was precisely the w’ay to handle the 
Baltic Barons; he knew them from the days of 1905. . . . 

So I began to discuss the implications of the order, I reminded 
them that once before, during the war, an entire people—the 
Jews—had indiscriminately been placed beyond the law and of 
what had happened to thousands of them. I told them that I had 
myself lived in the Baltic provinces and well Icnew the feudal 
character of the Barons. But I insisted that we must not transfer 
to our civil war all the cruel principles of national wars; that 
even from the viewpoint of expediency the order was criminal 
—the German Army would certainly not delay operations just 
because the Barons were being held as hostages, but it might 
later take out its fury on the working people. 

The comrades agreed and condemned the order in a brief 
resolution, limiting ourselves, that moment, to a resolution only 
because we felt the need for a comprehensive explanation of 
our attitude to the people before taking extraordinary steps. 
The people must not misunderstand our attitude toward its open 
enemies. It was decided to turn to the Soviet Central Executive 
with a request to rescind the order; three men were chosen to 
leave for Reval to study the situation on the spot. The meeting 
was closed. 
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But I did not thinlc this was enough, I went at once to the 
offices of our party newspaper 2 .namya Truda to write an article 
for next morning’s issue, that of January 31, 1918. Although 
it was late and an edition was almost ready for the presses, the 
editor took out several news items to make room for the article 
entitled, “This Cannot Be.” 

“We all know,” 1 wrote, “that the Russian Revolution and 
the working people have no more bitter or cunning enemies 
than the Baltic Barons. The Revolution cannot be secure until 
the poisonous plant of Baronial feudalism is pulled up by the 
roots. 

“But dare the Revolution defend itself against its enemies in 
such manner? The Reval comrades have discovered a plot against 
the Soviet Government? Very well, but whom have they de¬ 
clared outside the law? The guilty, the apprehended conspira¬ 
tors, or suspects? No; they have outlawed the entire Baronial 
class, all its men and women. That means that all persons who 
have had the misfortune of being born into that group are to 
lose all human protection and become targets for lynch justice. 

“The Social Revolution, borne by the people in full view 
of all nations, can storm the world only with its moral integrity. 
Each of us, in all matters, is morally responsible for its 
honor. . . . 

“This order is a sign of weakness. Is it possible that the Reval 
comrades, who have always carried the banner of the Revolution 
wdth such distinction, are now losing their faith? Is it possible 
that just now, after our proud Declaration at Brest-Litovsk 
on the tenth of February—^with Reval standing at the divid¬ 
ing line between two worlds—they should doubt their own 
strength? 

“Therefore I simply cannot believe that such an order could 
have been issued in Reval.” 
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The Baltic Barons 


These were not demagogic phrases. In those days we really- 
lived in a world of exalted ideas. Frequently, when men strayed 
or wavered, it sufficed to remind them of their ideals and they 
would swing back to their previous heights. 

While in the newspaper office, I asked for a long-distance 
connection with the Reval Soviet on our direct wire. The call 
was ready when I got to the telegraph office at one o’clock in 
the morning. I entered the inner offices where silent men sat 
over ticker tapes pulling word threads from them. Private per¬ 
sons were not permitted into these rooms where the electric 
neives of the countrv converged. In Reval, Fruntoff, a member 
of the Soviet Presidium, picked up the receiver. The following 
conversation took place. (The next morning we published it in 
full so as to force the Bolsheviks’ hands. The tone of the con¬ 
versation throws light on official relations in those days.) 

I; “We have just learned that you have placed the entire class 
of the Barons outside the law without turning guilty individuals 
over to the Revolutionary Tribunal. Is that correct? If so, what 
is the reason?” 

Fruntoff; “Yes, it is true. We have proof against smne of the 
Barotis.” 

I; “We must draw your attention to the fact that placing a 
man outside the law is a severe penalty used so far only against 
individuals fotind guilty of concrete acts of treason against the 
revolution. But you, comrades, remove from the protection of 
the law hundreds, perhaps even thousands, of people whose only 
crime is to have been born into a certain class. This can lead to 
criminal outrages against men and women. We think that, if a 
conspiracy has been uncovered, a Revolutionary Tribunal should 
be convened at once to punish the guilty. We have long grown 
accustomed to respect the revolutionary ardor of the Reval 
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comrades a?id do not doubt that this time also nue luill find our¬ 
selves in agreement” 

Fruntoff: “ Very ivell. We shall take special measures to in¬ 
vestigate the charges. So far there has not been a single case of 
lynching. But njce shall discuss your representations and take the 
necessary steps.” 

I: ‘■’■Your answer., conn'ade, reassures us a little. Please wire me 
your decision.” 

Fruntoff: “All right.” 


The reader need not be surprised at the leisurely tone of the 
conversation. There were two reasons for it. First, the People’s 
Commissars had no intention of dominating the local Soviets— 
we tried to get along with these local governments in the friend¬ 
liest fashion, rather than to give orders. Second, I was dealing 
this time with a Bolshevik official who was probably aware of 
the difference between our, the Left Social-Revolutionary, 
group and the Bolsheviks on the issue of repressions. This early- 
moming conversation served the additional purpose of inform¬ 
ing the comrades of the other patty that we kept close watch 
over their activities. 

Next morning, when they read in the papers the account of 
our doings, the Bolsheviks expressed indignation. They were 
apparently doubly angry—because we w^ere interfering with 
“revolutionary initiative” in the provinces, and because we were 
meddling in the tactics of their party. But that day our com¬ 
rades presented an interpellation on the subject at the Soviet 
Central Executive Committee. The Bolsheviks did their best to 
minimize the matter and show that I had given too serious an 
interpretation of the phrase “outside the law.” Under no circum- 
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stances would they invalidate the order, which they called an 
expression of revolutionary ardor in the rank and file. 

I cannot remember now the decision taken that day. But \vc 
w'ere satisfied that the initial force of the order had spent itself 
and that it would no longer have dangerous consequences. Be¬ 
sides, we were busy with other problems. Events were running 
mad. The German Army had opened its offensive, and the 
Barons were forgotten. 


A few days later I was startled by the appearance in mv office 
at the Commissariat of Justice of two elderly men—very tall, 
very aristocratic and of earnest mien. I asked them to sic down, 
but they remained standing and one of them addressed me. In 
his hands he held a large volume embossed in silver. 

“Permit us to introduce ourselves,” he began. “I am Baron 
Mayendorf and the gentleman here is Baron Schilling. We have 
come to express to you the thanks of the German colony in 
Petrograd for coming to our aid so courageously.” 

I opened my eyes in utter surprise and waked. The scene was 
taking on a ceremonial character. We all stood. Baron Mayen¬ 
dorf spoke excellent Russian (had he not been Vice-President 
of the Duma under the Czar?) and he continued; 

“We beg you to accept a token of our thanks in the form 
of an address from the German colony—an expression of grati¬ 
tude for protecting the rights of the Baltic Barons. . . ." 

This was too much. I raised my hand in refusal and replied 
quickly, “But, citizens, I don’t understand your gratitude. We 
defended the Baltic Barons not because they are Germans but 
because they are men. If you read my article you know' that we 
consider them our bitterest enemies.” 
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“Yes, yes,” Baron M^ayendorf interrupted, “we are well aware 
of that but we appreciate your action. We also appreciate an¬ 
other thing: no Russian Government has, since the war, paid 
any attention to us although we have been loyal sons of Russia. 
We were not respected either under the Czars, or any of the 
provisional govermnents of the revolution. This is the first time 
that we’ve heard a humane voice.” 

“Perhaps so.” I tried to rescue myself from his praises. “But 
our attitude in this matter is dictated by entirely different con¬ 
siderations. . . .” 

“Of cour.se, we understand. But we want to have our ap¬ 
preciation recorded in the annals of Russia. We urge you to 
accept our testimonial.” 

And he placed the volume on my desk. What was I to do? 
I turned to my secretary and asked him to file it with the other 
documents of the Commissariat. Another moment of solemn 
silence and the two monumental German figures bowed stiffly 
and departed. 

What a pity 1 never had the time to read the testimonial. 

Shortly thereafter, in February, 1918, with the Germans al¬ 
ready on the march, the Soviet Government ordered the Baltic 
Barons exiled to Siberia. Railway cars packed with aristocrats 
and their families arrived in Petrograd en route. Mayendorf 
came to see me again to appeal for help and protection. He 
was afraid that the train guards were insufficient and that they 
might join mobs on the long way to Siberia and attack the 
Barons. 

Perhaps exiling these people to a remote and unaffected region 
of the country was a wise step at that time. However, 1 saw in 
the indifference and contempt with which they were being 
treated a continuation of the Bolshevik tactics in Reval. I cer¬ 
tainly did not wish to see their lives endangered, and therefore 
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sent along the best guard available: a group of Left Social- 
Revolutionary workers. They had been training to fight against 
German imperialism, yet now they tvere prepared to defend 
the lives of their class enemies. Baron Mayendorf was satisfied. 
Apparently he had come to trust the Left Social-Revolutionaries. 

But was he not being unfair to the Bolsheviks? 

The days passed. I went to attend a session of the Council of 
Commissars and stood for a moment looking at some papers on 
Lenin’s desk. A long roll of telegraph tape lay there and as I 
unrolled it absently I suddenly caught a dialogue that brought 
tears of laughter to my eyes. 

It was a conversation between Lenin and Amvelt in Revai, 
discussing my tampering with “their” affairs. Lenin gave Amvelt 
the following advice; he was not to rescind the order which 
had placed the Barons outside the law, but was to take every 
possible precaution to prevent any harm to the aristocrat-s. The 
reason? Negotiations with Germany had just been resumed and 
it was hardly advisable to arouse her anger. 

Thus Lenin was pleasing both sides. To his comrades he. 
offered revolutionary ardor and daring: the order was not to 
be withdrawn as the Left Social-Revolutionaries had demanded. 
And for the clique of the German imperialists, he had provided 
himself with an escape clause: he had given orders that not a 
baronial hair was to be touched. 

Demagoguery and Realpolitik were once again bedfellows. 

And when one of the Bolsheviks at a later meeting teased us 
for “love of the Barons,” I told him about the telegraphic con¬ 
versation I had read. Lenin was within hearing. A shadow crossed 
his face. But he controlled it at once. His features quickly as¬ 
sumed their customary expression of sly calm. 

The negotiations in Brest-Litovsk continued, and were draw¬ 
ing to a close (at the beginning of March, 1918). One of the 
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German demands was the immediate safe repatriation of the 
Baltic Barons to Estonia. It was worth watching the dispatch and 
zeal with which Lenin arranged for the exact fulfillment of this 
condition. 

This time no Left Social-Revolutionary guard w'as needed. 
Latvian Bolshevik Red Guards respectfully escorted the Barons 
through Russia. We, who were opposed to the Bolshevik kow¬ 
towing to the German armies, did not believe it was necessary 
to go to these e,xrraordinary lengths to protect the aristocrats, 
although we considered it our revolutionary duty to preserve 
their lives. It was humiliating, we believed, to the revolution to 
.see the Barons almost exalted thus for political ends. Bur Lenin 
watched over them as he might over his own children. He kept 
in constant telegraphic touch with the progress of their journey 
at every important railroad station. 

Were the Barons not mistaken in presenting me with the silver 
testimonial.* 



CHAPTER IX 


Marxism Versus Populism 

AH these episodes pointed up the deep gulf which existed 
between the ideas of the Bolsheviks and those of the Left Social- 
Revolutionaries concerning the use of revolutionary force. The 
difference was not accidental. It gi’ew organically from a pro¬ 
found divergence in their philosophical and sociological view¬ 
points. A more detailed analysis of the difference betw'een them 
is important for two rea.sons. First, because their viewpoints did 
not remain abstract ideas to be found only in theoretical volumes; 
in-stead they descended into the living reality of a nation of 
well over a hundred million souls and took on the fle.sh and 
blood of a revolution. Second, because the conflicts then raging 
within Russia were to spread, sooner or later, to the other nations 
of the world. The barricades of the social and spiritual struggle 
W’hich were erected on the vast plains of Russia were to become 
a barricade along the fronts of the world. 

The Bolshevik Party embodied the aggressive, militant wdng 
of Marxism. And when we speak of iVIarxism, we consider not 
only the theories and the political practices of Marx himself, 
but the entire system of the Marxist movement as it was moulded 
in the decades after Marx. Three main concepts formed the 
backbone of European Marxism. 
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The first concept is that the process of human history moves 
accordins^ to certain unalterable social laws. In physical nature, 
life and evolution are subject to laws which science can discover 
and formulate for man’s use. Sinailarly, all social phenomena and 
developments are ruled by a system of laws which science 
(‘‘social physics”) must discover in order to formulate the only 
correct program for the policy of mankind. Adarxism was aware 
of the deep-felt, almost instinctive, longing for social liberation 
that existed in the nias,ses, and of the lofty social ideals that in¬ 
spired great thinkers. And knowing this, Marxism sallied forth 
in the forties of the nineteenth century with the ambition to 
provide a scientific basis for these ideals. “You cannot rely,” 
its protagonists explained to the working people, “on abstract 
ideals of passing value. We will prove to you that these ideals 
arc not simply the dreams or hopes of kindly men, but laws, 
iron lanxs of social evolution. This realization V'ill give you 
psychological security in your struggle for a better future, and 
you w'ill need have no fears that your ideals might perish.” 

As its second concept, Marxism outlines the precise character 
of these laws of social history: they are economic laics. Men— 
everywhere and in all generations—are primarily absorbed in 
the task of satisfying their physical and economic needs. In the 
process of production and distribution of manufactured goods, 
they establish diverse economic units, that is, classes. Solidarity 
in economic interests exists within the framework of each indi¬ 
vidual class (the peasants, artisans, proletarians, landowners, 
capitalists). But between them there is a permanent and bitter 
class struggle. 

Therefore, Alarxisc doctrine continued, the modern class of 
the industrial proletariat must be made aware of its true class 
interests, of its commanding position in capitalist society. The 
capitalist system will inescapably lead to socialism and the pro- 
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leiariat is the chief agent in this historic trend. In modern society 
tfie n orkingman will best fulfil! the historic law of evolution 
if he devotes himself entirely to the defense of his class interests. 
The emancipation of the worker would simultaneously mean 
the emancipation of society. 

There was and is, of course, no room for moral a.spirations 
as vital forces in this system of social evolution. Ideas of justice, 
love, brotherhood can not be independent factors in a society 
that is propelled by the movement of rigorously delineated 
economic interests. And what did Marx himself think of such 
ideas .5 In 1 8 ( 5 .;. he v as engaged in formulating the statute of the 
First Internationale. At that time the British labor leaders had 
insisted on the inclusion of notions of “rights, duties, truth, 
morals and justice,” in the statute. Marx acceded to their de¬ 
mands but, at the same time, he wrote to Friedrich Engels, saying 
that he had “spread out the words in such a manner that they 
would bring no harm.” 

Rosa Ltocemburg, the famous Manxist fighter and martyr of 
the German Revolution, wrote in the same spirit that the idea 
of justice was “an old mare mounted in all generations by those 
world reformers who had no better means of historic transpoaa- 
tion—a broken-down Rosinante ridden, in search of world re¬ 
form oy the Don Quixotes of history who’d bring back from 
their travels nothing but a black eye.” To the Marxist, then, not 
the prompting of a moral idea, but the elemental force of eco¬ 
nomic interests was to be the main driving motor of history and 
socialism. 

The evolution of history (and this is the third fundamental 
concept of Marxism) is being enacted by human collectives, 
that is, classes. Hence the historic process depends least on the 
active will of the individual. The figures on the chessboard of 
humanity are not individuals moving in different directions, 
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uniting or clashing with the full force of their personalities, 
but masses—groups with a collective will. It was not the indi- 
vidua! worker, peasant or ofScial who played his part in the 
evolution of history and culture, but the working class, the 
peasantry, the capitalist class, officialdom. The average man was 
no more than a cog in a complicated social system. The wealth 
of his individual thoughts and ideas, his hopes and dreams, his 
moral and religious beliefs could have no decisive value in the 
mechanics of society. He was, in a sense, to do no more than 
serve historic necessity; consequently, he also bore no personal 
responsibility for the trend of historic events. 

On this Marxist stage only one group of people was to play 
an active historic role—the socialist leaders as representatives 
of the proletariat, it was they who had discerned the mysterious 
laws of economic evolution; they had discovered the road by 
w'hich capitalism was moving toward its own destruction and 
vacating the stage to the socialist economic order. Their task 
was to enlighten the proletariat—the historic heir of capitalism 
—to make it class conscious. But even class-conscious prole¬ 
tarians required leaders who would continuously decipher for 
them the complex picture of political and economic phenomena 
and lead them in the struggle. These Marxist leaders compose 
the Party) which guides—in the name of the proletarian class 
—the inevitable historic p'rocess. The Party and its lead¬ 
ers are identified with liistory itself; they are the force of his¬ 
tory. 

Marxism, transported from Europe, was confronted with a 
different social reality in Russia. In Europe it had been based 
by Marx and his follow'ers on the analysis of a well-developed 
industrial capitalism, where hundreds of thousands of workens 
had already severed ail contact with land and agriculture and 
were concentrated in factories. The peasants were being de- 
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prived of rheir land and of their traditional way of life and were 
being subjected to the pressures of capitalism. The craftsman 
and small trader v.'-ere struggling for their e.tistence, and the 
intellectual was driven to spend his spiritual energy in the service 
of capitalism. But in Russia, social reality toward the end of the 
nineteenth century was quite different. The industrial city W'a.s 
in its infancy. Peasants and craftsmen con.stituted the major 
sectioas of the people, and both were subject to the powerful 
landowners. The intellectuals were as yet relatively free from 
capitalist pressures. 

And yet Ru.ssian Marvists—Plekhanov, Martov, PoCressov, 
Lenin—transferred to the Russian people ail the principles and 
genera! theories of Marxism. Russian developments, too, were 
determined by historic laws; the same economic interests were 
in conflict with each other; there, too. the organized—or un¬ 
organized—mass collectives were in evidence. Rus.sia’s future 
was to follow the example of Europe: a potverful capitalism and 
a fighting working class would inevitably develop. Hence Ple¬ 
khanov declared at the iiiremationai Socialist Congress in Paris 
in 18S9 that “the Russian Revolution will cither be victorious as 
a revolution of tvorkers or it will not be victorious at all." It 
became the task of Manxism, therefore, to conduct Russia’s eco¬ 
nomic development, its culture and the psychology of its people 
along the European pattern. The proletarian Party, having alone 
diagnosed correctly Russia’s historic trend, was to direct this 
tremendous undertaking. The Party concerned was the Russian 
Social-Democratic Party. 

But the Social-Democratic Party harbored two factions: one 
moderate and the other radical—the Mensheviks and the Bolshe¬ 
viks. Both factions looked to Europe and envisaged the same 
capitalist-democratic evolution in Russia. But the Mensheviks 
believed that this development would take place in an evolution- 



ary manner. The czari.st regime would he removed first, creating 
the necessary conditions for the peaceful development of a 
capitalist economy and its antagonist—the working cla.ss, 

The Bolsheviks, however, believed that this development 
should be hurried and prodded constantly by revolutionary 
pressure. They did not coasider the Russian proletarians, at 
their present stage of social consciousness, sufficiently advanced 
to take over this revolutionary function. Lenin’s estimate of the 
potential of the Russian workers, before the revolution, is char¬ 
acteristic of this attitude. 

“The workers,” he wrote in 1903, “can have no social- 
democratic consciousness. It must be brought to them from 
the outside. The history of all countries bears evidence that, 
left to his own devices, the worker can at best evolve a Trade- 
Union consciousness only, that is, a conviction that, in the 
struggle against the employers, it is necessary to join together 
in unions. A spontaneous labor movement results in no more 
than Trade Unions, and Trade Union policy is the bourgeois 
policy of the working class.” 

Lenin therefore considered it absolutely essential that the 
workers fight under the strict control of “their” party, a party 
with stern discipline and a dictatorial leadership. He went so far 
as to compare the Social-Democratic Party with the Jacobins, 
who dominated the French Revolution by dictatorship and 
terror. 

To fashion the workingman into an uncompromising revolu- 
tionaiy fighter, the Bolsheviks believed it necessary to intensify 
the cla.ss struggle as much as possible. They taught the Russian 
worker to fight not only against capitalist institutions, but against 
the capitalists. They taught him to pursue the social struggle 
with personal venom and contempt, with rage and despair. 
Bolshevism w'as readying for a revolution that wmuld explode 
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viith the force of dynamite, absorbing vast millions of men and 
directed by the party of the proletarian dictators. 


The movement of the Left Social-Revolutionaries sprung from 
a different cultural environment and from different ideological 
sources. Their ideology was known as Socialist Populism, which 
had unfolded in Russia several decades before Marxism. The 
pioneers of Populism based their theories not only on the ex¬ 
periences of European industrial capitalism, but also on those 
of the Russian semi-agrarian and semi-industrial social structure. 
Almost all pioneers and martyrs among the Populists had come 
from the well-to-do classes. Thus they had come to the defense 
of the toiling and suffering people not for the sake of their own 
class interests, but in the service of their moral ideals. They had 
found it impossible to watch with equanimity the e.\'ploitation, 
the poverty and misery in which the Russian people lived. 

With passion and force Russian writers described these young 
men and women who had awakened to their own “rebellious 
conscience” and who had felt responsible for the “downtrodden 
honor” of the worker and peasant. Answering the call of their 
conscience, in the 1870’s thousands of these Populists began 
their magnificent “march to the people.” They renounced their 
social, and even their cultural, privileges; they lived with the 
peasants in their villages, and with the workers in factory slums; 
they carried education and socialist propaganda into peasant 
and working-class homes. 

The philosophy of Populism had been developed and formu¬ 
lated by a number of Russian revolutionary tlrinkers. Alexander 
Herzen (1812-1870), in his great fight for the liberation of the 
peasants, had placed the dignity of the individual first among 
his demands. He was interested not only in the liberation of 
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the peasant from economic slavery, but also in his elevation as 
a free human personality. 

In powerful terms Alexander Herzen rejected European civili¬ 
zation, despite its scientific and artistic gloiy. To him this 
civilization was represented by the Philistine and the petty 
bourgeois who “smothered the individual personality, the 
beauty and the dynamism of society.” Herzen, therefore, fol¬ 
lowed with intense interest the development of the French 
Revolution of 1848, which wa.s to inaugurate a new social and 
moral order in the world. But he lived to see the defeat of the 
workers’ rebellion and he recognized the danger points inherent 
in revolution. And so he came to warn, in even more compelling 
language, that future upheavals must beware and not permit 
the destruction of the dignity and the freedom of man. He 
wrote; 

“The coming order must be nor only a sharp-edged sword, 
but a preserving force. By striking down the old world it must 
at once save evetyyhing within worthy of salvation, and take 
over into the future whatev'er is varied, original, alive. Woe to 
the revolution lehich is poor in spiritual jorce and sickly in 
imaginative feeling, which out of the immensity that has passed 
and been acquired will create nothing but a dreary workshop, 
whose sole object is enough to eat and drink!”* 

Peter Lavrov (1825-1900) interpreted the evolution of history 
in terms of moral progress. He expounded the view that a moral 
world order was manifest in the course of history and that the 
task of socialism consisted in helping to realize this order. He 
acknowledged the great achievements of European civilization, 
but he saw' that it had been erected “upon the bent shoulders 
and the mutilated lives of the stepchildren of civilization,” and 

* Quoted by Richard Hare in his Pioneers of Russian Social Thonshtf 
pubiished in London in 1951. 
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that its fruits were enjoyed largely by those powerful groups 
he called the “savages of a higher culture.” One dare not, there¬ 
fore, he maintained, depend on the spontaneous or “lawful” 
unfolding of history; one must inspire and guide it in the revolu¬ 
tionary spirit of the ideals of truth and justice. 

Lavrov established a “formula of progress” for history, and 
he believed that the conscious, “critically thinking personality” 
is capable, of its own will, to rise to great moral heights. The 
’’formula of progress” was both simple and comprehenswe: 
“The development of an individual, in its physical, spiritual and 
moral aspects, and the realization of truth and justice in the social 
forms of living.” 

But Lavrov appealed to the revolutionary fighter at the same 
time to keep his historic struggle constantly under moral control. 
“The goal is establishment of the Idngdom of justice; it implies 
love for those who are your brothers today and for those who 
?my yet become your brothers. . . . The banner of the revolu¬ 
tion must remain spotless and unsullied by a single unnecessary 
drop of blood. The ethical purity of the socialist struggle must 
never be in jeopardy." 

Nicolai Mikhailovski (1842-1904) considered the unceasing 
“struggle for the individuality” the focal point in the history of 
man. In his view, the human soul is a treasure chest of noble 
impulses for justice, freedom, brotherly love—and throughout 
history the oppressed individual therefore yearns for freedom 
with all his might. In the future, as has been true of tlie past, the 
individual will strive, first, to free himself from all chains of 
.spiritual, social and political rule and, second, to create condi¬ 
tions for the constructive development of his personality, for 
the beatification and elevation of man as man. Socialism in the 
modern era is the best method, he believed, for achieving this 
ideal of a harmonious, creative personality. 
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“The Russian people,” Mikhailovski wrote with pride, “have 
created a wonderful concept in Pravda. k means, at one and 
the same time, truth and justice. It joins in harmonious union 
the supreme search of science and the profoundest aspirations 
of morals. The word represents also a clear expression of the 
intimate longing of the simple man of the people for a life 
of dignity, a life of Pravda. 

“Let the Socialists remember this in their day-to-day struggle, 
in times of defeat and, particularly, on the day of victory.” 

Viewed through the writings of its philosophers, the socialism 
of the Social-Revolutionaries was obviously quite unlike that 
of the Marxian Bolsheviks. They did not see it only as the great 
economic transformation of society, the “abolition of private 
property” and the “nationalization of the means of production.” 
To the Populists socialism was, first and foremost, the liberation 
of the oppressed individual (and of humanity) through the 
abolition of capitalism and the socialization of the means of 
production. In other words, the radical economic changes were 
to be but a means for a different, fundamental and final aim: 
to return to man both his inner and his outer dignity, his free¬ 
dom and sense of brotherhood. That meant that the real purpose 
of the socialist movement was, by nature, a moral one. 

The Populists sought this moral purpose not only in the goal 
of socialism, but also in the methods of its realization. Tirey 
acknowledged the importance of the class struggle in society, 
but they saw it as far more than just a struggle for economic 
interests. Even w'hen workers go on strike for certain immediate 
material aims, to improve their living standards, they exhibit 
in the fight their moral hunger for justice and sincerity. Tliis 
longing for justice flickers in the smallest conflict in the class 
struggle. But the flicker bursts into flame during the decisive 
revolutionary battles of peasants, workers and artisans against 
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their social adversaries. At such moments the toiling masses are 
capable of heroism and self-sacrifice for far-reaching ethical 
eoak—not only for tfieniselves and their children but for genera¬ 
tions ahead. Consequently the class struggle, though a significant 
driving force among the working masses, must itself remain 
under the constant control of moral ideals. 

if we will recall now the three fundamental principles of the 
Mar.tist view of social evolution, we will recognize once more 
the deep gulf that lay between them and the Populists. To the 
Manrist-Bolsheviks, history evolved along unalterable economic 
laws reacting through various collectives, that is, classes. The 
Populists did not believe that the future of humanity must follow 
the.se supposed social laws. Rather, they based humanity’s de¬ 
velopment on the moral law which man establishes for himself 
by free decision and not by serviie obedience to the historic 
Fatum. If the true agent of history is not some blind force of 
necessity that vibrates in the depths of capitalism, but full- 
blooded, critically thinking and deep-feeling man, then he bears 
the responsibility for history itself. 

The Populists did not believe that the mechanics of society 
were fed and guided primarily by economic needs. Of course it 
was a disgrace that, within the framework of a growing material 
civilization and spiritual culture, millions of men should live in 
poverty and insecurity from the time of their birth to their death. 
Of course it was the first task of socialism to do away with the 
pressures of hunger and homelessness by organizing the suffering 
masses for the struggle. 

But the final goal was, and remained, the spiritual and moral 
liberation of humanity. This tremendous purpose, however, 
could not be realized only through the organization of large 
mass-groups into classes and parties which were to clash on the 
historic chessboard with the collectives (or classes) of the enemy 
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and destroy chem. The goal, after ail, implied fundamental 
changes in a thoiisand-year-old civilization with all its complex 
interests, its v/ay of life and its prejudices. 

If this civilization was historically doomed and mankind was 
ready to take a step to a higher rung of a just society, the process 
of change cfjuld not but go through the mdividml conscience 
of each revolutionary fighter. If the modern worker was to par¬ 
take in this great social upheaval, he must himself come to under¬ 
stand and accept responsibility for the future. It was not enough 
to belong to the working class. What the Populist was seeking 
wa.s not the worker in the man, but the man in the worker. 

All thi.s will explain v\'hy the Social-Revolutionary movement 
did not include in its ranks only the industrial proletarians, whom 
the Bolsheviks proclaimed as the only progressive force in social 
evolution. The Social-Revolutionary movement included also 
large sections of the working peasants, that is, those who 
“worked their land with their own hands” and who belonged to 
co-operative Obschtchinas (land communes), as well as many 
members of the Russian intelligentsia—a very special group on 
the Russian scene. These latter were public-school teachers, 
pi'ofe!;sional men and women, university students, as well as 
children of the wealthier ciasse.s. They found support for their 
ideals in the Russian humanistic literature which devoted itself 
to the fate of the hunted and the humiliated in Russia. Literature 
helped to awaken among an attentive population emotions of 
pity and love for the socially degraded and the morally insulted 
“littk man.” Under its influence, the best representatives of Rus¬ 
sian youth and the intelligentsia streamed into the socialist 
parties, and particularly into the party of the Social-Revolution¬ 
aries. 

But what actually united these three groups (workers, peas¬ 
ants and intelligentsia) in one movement was not only their 
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interest in economic and political liberation. It was primarily 
the basic moral concepts of man’s individual freedom and of 
brotherly co-operation with his fellow men. 


Tliis difference in fundamental philosophy was, of course, at the 
source of the great divergence between Bolsheviks and Left 
Social-Revolutionaries in their attitude toward violence. Un¬ 
doubtedly a revolution—every revolution—is the historic arena 
for Che occurrence of violence, it could not have been expected 
that in Russia, a vast cctunrry with dozens of classes and natiotial- 
ities and with thousands of suppre.sscd passions and unfulfilled de¬ 
mands, the chaiigc-over to a new' social order should occur with¬ 
out far-flung revolutionary violence. But it was important to 
know how, in what spirit, the responsible socialist parties ap¬ 
proached this dangerous issue. 

It was soon evident that the Bolshevik leaders—Lenin, Trot- 
sky, Zinoviev, Bukharin and others—wanted to intensify the 
violence of events. As loyal .Marxists, they never forgot the 
formula stated in Marx’s classic work Das Kapital: '‘Violence 
is the midwife of every old society that is pregnant with the 
new. Violence itself is an economic factor.” From this formula 
they concluded that, in a period of social upheaval, there must 
always be room for tlie element of violence. More than that: 
absence of violerjce would prove that the upheaval was not 
sufficiently revolutionary, not sufficiently far-reaching or secure 
in its achievements. 

And of course, the “moral problem” did not e.xist for the 
Bolsheviks. They wei-e concerned only with the question of 
how' to use this violence mo.st efficiently in the destruction of the 
class enemy and the establishment of a regime in line with their 
ideas. They would have acted in much the same manner had they 
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restricted their demands to a bourgeois-democratic republic as 
had been their program iinril 1917. But from the moment when 
Lenin's party decided to transform the Russian upheaval into 
a full socialist revolution under the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat, the area and the scale of the battlefield expanded a thou¬ 
sandfold. 

They vieu’cd the road to be taken by revolutionary Russia, 
as determined and formulated by bolshevism, as the only possible 
road because Mar.xism claimed that history does not provide 
more than one line of development. Hence, people and land 
7 !ntst be harnessed to the realization of this historic tasic. There 
can be but one political body to interpret this task in all its com¬ 
plicated ramifications and to guide the proletariat along the 
only possible highway of Russian and world history. And this 
is the Bolshevik Party, which represents brain and body of the 
proletariat and which must therefore hold power securely in 
its hands. 

The inescapable, logical conclusion is chat the Farty must not 
permit anyone—class, movement or individual—to obstruct the 
policies of its leaders. Every opposition, every deviation from 
the indicated path is not only rebellion against the Party but 
against the dictates of history. Whoever stands in the way of 
this Bolshevik march—even if he belongs to their own socialist 
camp—must be removed unhesitatingly and ruthlessly. (Later, 
as a consequence of this logic, even Bolshevism’s own “Founding 
Fathers,” men like Zinoviev, Kamenev, Bukharin, Trotsky, were 
to be liquidated for so-called deviation.) 

Bolshevism has exhibited a tremendous capacity for cruelty; 
but rather than p.sychologica], it has been logical cruelty. The 
logic of their doctrine and their fanatic devotion to it has resulted 
in a denial of all humanistic and moral curbs on the revolution¬ 
ary process. Hence Trotsky, for instance, in defending the 
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terroristic excesses in the country, wrote while at the pinnacle 
of his power; “In an environment of class slavery it is difficult 
to teach working people good manners. Aroused and enraged, 
they uili grab a stick, a stone; they will reach for fire and the 
noose." Thar is why Lenin, who knew the good-humored nature 
of the Russian people well, did his best to arouse terroristic 
instincts in them. 

The I.eft Social-Revolutionaries', loyal to their .spiritual heri¬ 
tage, always rejected these Boi.shevik principles. They realized 
that the desperate struggle for liberation from czarism and social 
e.xploitation could not entirely avoid the use of revolutionary 
violence. As will be shown in another chapter, the Social- 
Revolutionaries had themselves conducted a terrorist battle 
against czarism which resulted in countless casualties on both 
sides. But they had never glorified bloodshed and the annihilation 
of man. They hated and despised both individual murder and 
class revenge. They did not see themselves as the only prophets 
and interpreters of history granting themselves the “right” to 
force their will on the masses of the people. They strove to 
realize their program of social transformation and personal liber¬ 
ation with the knowledge and the will of the people themselves. 
That is why they never rushed to raise their weapons at every 
available opportunity; they knew the danger that lay aJiead if 
violence should escape the control of moral principle. 

The Bolshevik kept a close watch over every move of the 
masses, but he was not concerned wnth the state of mind, the 
emotions of the individual. Hence he could calmly, with “scien¬ 
tific" calculation, impose his will, hold the sword of violence 
over the heads of the people blind to the agonized face of the 
individual. 

The Left Social-Revolutionary, even in the days of the revolu¬ 
tionary upheaval and violent mass eruption in 1917, turned his 
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eyes to the average Russian—to Ivan, to Maria. He could not 
foraec, even for a moment, that in the last analysis they were 
the actual fighters for freedom as well as those for whose welfare 
and future the revolution had been born. Neither Bolshevism 
nor any other leading group would ever have risen to power had 
not the subjects of history—Ivan and Maria—lifted themselves 
from the depths of misery and, in a great moral surge, over- 
thro^vn despotism. And, by the same token, the revolution would 
be senseless and void of all moral justification if they—Ivan and 
.Maria—did not gain by it an opportunity to enjoy a new futm-e 
in their lifetime. But can there be joy, dignity and security if 
a dictatorial power rules the land with the knout of unlimited 
violence? 

Revolutionary violence might have been used at the beginning 
against the enemies of the revolution, but very soon the rank 
and file came to realize that the proletarian dictatorship had 
driven them, too, into the iron circle of “counter-revolution¬ 
aries.” The Bolshevik regime, which had risen on the promise 
of expropriating the rich man’s capital, t\irned to the complete 
expropriation of the free will and the well-being of the worker. 

During the first Congress in Petrograd of the Party of Left 
Social-Revolutionaries in November, 1917, Maria Spiridonova 
expressed clearly the difference between materialistic and ethical 
revolutionary socialism. 

“We have entered a new phase of history,” .she said, “that 
of bitter class struggle. But because of that it is our duty to 
cleanse the air, to refill our souls with idealism from that treasure 
left us by the martyred fighters of the past. The final goal is the 
hunmn persojiality. We fight not only^ that all men might eat; 
our goal stands much higher: we fight so that in this economic 
struggle man may triumph and may rise as a moral human 
being. , , . 
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“We are about to realize a great social program. But remember 
ail the -wiiile that you are socialists and revolutionaries. Inject 
irito your work the search for truth. Only then will we infuse 
the often instinctive movements of the people with the living 
bleach of religious pa'^sion—the passion by which the revolution 
exists and by which it avoids becoming purely destructive out¬ 
breaks. . . . 

“Today the Bolsheviks have the support of the masses of the 
people, but that is temporary—temporary because everything 
there is hatred and bitterness. Such emotions, aroused by selfish 
interests, may be useful W'hen the fight is on the barricades. But 
in the second phase of the struggle, when organic building 
begins, when a new life must be erected on the foundations of 
love and altruism, the Bolsheviks will go bankrupt. But we, who 
wish to retain the message of our pioneers, most always think 
of the second phase of the struggle.” 



Over the decades of the struggle against czarism, Russian 
Socialist-Populists had used also the weapon of individual terror. 
Like their historic predecessors of the Narodnaya Volya (“Peo¬ 
ple’s Will”) in the 1870’s, the Social-Revolutionaries at the 
beginning of the twentieth century made terrorist attempts on 
those who wielded czarisc power. The victims during these 
attempts were not only the representatives of czarist autoc¬ 
racy but, in most cases, the terrorists themselves. 

In the course of tills self-sacrificing struggle, scores of mag¬ 
nificent men and women appeared in the arena, personalities 
fascinating not only to the peoples of Russia, but to the entire 
world. Men everywhere experienced admiration and wonder 
at the sight of these terrorists, each of whom presented a compli¬ 
cated moral problem. Insofar as the Russian terrorists were men 
of political action, their deeds could be explained on political 
grounds. But it was well known that they were morally sensitive 
personalities and hence the question was asked: How could they 
justify morally their political-terrorist deeds? 

Whenever a terrorist was captured by the czarist regime, the 
sympathy of the progressive world outside Russia was on his 
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side, WHien Maria Spiridonova, for instance, the heroic young 
cirl from Tambov, faced the military tribunal and stood in the 
shadow of the gallows, public opinion in France, Britain and 
America stormily demanded her release. 

‘’Most remarkable of all,” wrote Flenry W. Nevin.son, famous 
British journalist, “was the outburst of pity aroused in London 
by reports of her beauty, her brutal treatment, her constancy, 
and her silent endurance. A great meeting promoted by ‘The 
Friends of Russian Freedom’ was held in Trafalgar Square on 
Sunday, July 14, 1907. Among many indignant speeches I best 
remember one by Cunninghame Graham who, in describing the 
fate of Spiridonova, poured out invective against the Russian 
tyranny with something more than his usual chivalrous denun¬ 
ciation of wrong. Some of us, afterward, collected a considerable 
fund in the hope of securing her release from Siberia by the 
bribery of her warders or others in authority.” 

And still people wondered how it had been possible for a 
woman who served a great ideal to kill a man, even if he was 
the cruel and brutal General Lushenovsky, whose hobby was 
the burning of tallages and the murder of peasant men, women 
and children. 

The stature of these fighters for freedom consisted in the very 
fact that they never linked political and strategic expediency 
with a moral defense of their deeds. They knew that by shedding 
blood, even the blood of mankind’s worst enemies, they had 
committed a crime and a sin. What was important to them, how¬ 
ever, was not the crime against the laws of the state, but the sin 
against their own souls. Therefore they never glorified “heroic” 
terrorist acts or their own sacrifice. They accepted it as a bitter 
necessity of their personal destiny and of that of their people. 

* From Henry Nevinson’s Introduction to Spiridonova: Revolutionary 
Terrorist by I. N. Steinberg. Methuen, London, 1935. 
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Only thus can we explain the amaying fact that almost eveiy one 
of them sought his own death at the consummation of his deed. 

Gregory Gershuni had been one of the leading personalities 
in the terrorist struggle of the Social-Ret'olutionary Party. He 
had organized the successful attempt upon Plchve, Minister of 
the Inrei'ior, whose iron fist liad suppressed the entire Russian 
liberation movement, and “at whose death no one in Europe 
shed a tear.’’ But when Gershuni was arrested later, and in 1904 
tried by the military tribunal, he explained that “the soft-hearted 
and the kindly had been forced to raise the bloody sw'ord.” x\nd 
when, in 1905, freedom wa.s proclaimed in Russia for a short 
moment, Gershuni wrote happily from Siberia, where he was 
serving his sentence of Katorga: “Will we really be able to live 
in Russia now'? '^Vill we no longer need to kill? Ha.s the rhricc- 
happy day come at last? Is this the end of the accursed struggle 
which the regime has forced on us? Can ave leave behind, on the 
threshold to a new life, the guns and the bombs, as gloomy 
memories of a life of outlawry?” 

And he added; “But may the regime be eternally cursed, 
eternally .shamed, for depriving our hands of peaceful work and 
our rriinds of peaceful thoughts. Eternal curses on those who 
turned sheep into tigers, and forced those who wished only for 
creative effort, on the road to violence and murder. May our 
children’s children remember,” the terrorist concluded, “may 
the pages of history carry this Cain’s .sign, and may these words 
not be forgotten: ‘This is the beast that turned the best sons of 
the land into murderers.’ ” 

The same spirit of humanism and respect for the life of man 
permeated the thoughts and actions of Yegor Sozonov. His 
had been the task of removing Minister of the Interior Plehve 
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from the road to liberation. On July 15, 1904, on one of the 
streets of Petrograd, he threw the bomb which blew up the 
minister’s carriage and Plehve himself. Sozonov himself was 
wounded in the attempt; his only wonder was that lie was still 
alive. Later, as he awaited trial in prLon, he described to his par- 
ents his state of mind. 

“I have committed the greatest sin man can commit. I have 
shed human blood. Was i born to do that' In the dreams of my 
youth I had hoped to do peaceful work for the welfare of man 
and then, .suddenly, I was confronted with a frightening task, 
and I could nor escape the responsibility. It svas not fame we 
were seelcing. Only in pain and inner struggle, under the pressure 
of iiorrid reahr\% did we take into our hands the sword whicli 
we w'cre not the first to lift. . . . Yes, I am guilty before God, 
But I aw'ait his judgment calmly, because I know He will not try 
me unju.stiy, as they surely will here.” 

Sozonov was sentenced to lifelong Katorgs in Siberia, in 
January, 1911, he was to leave the prison confine and live under 
police surveillance. His mother, whom he had promised render” 
ness and care r<J make up for her sufferings, w'as waiting for him. 
His faithful and loving bride w’aited for him, too. And so did 
the party of the Social-Revolutionaries, the party to which he 
was tied w'ith every fiber of his being. And yet, on the eve of 
his new life, Sozonov chose death. 

The Czar’s Government had sent a brutal new warden to 
the prison w'here Sozonov was incarcerated. His fir'st action had 
been to humiliate the political prisoners in his charge by flogging 
them. The entire prison population was in turmoil and Sozonov 
decided to tr}' and stay the hands of the henchman by hi,s- own 
death. On November 28, 1910, he took poison. He left a short 
farewell letter to his comrades. 

“Tonight I shall try to end my life. If there is one life here 
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whose end could stop further violence, it is probably mine. I 
feel it with all my heart. If I did not have the hope that my death 
might reduce the price the Moloch exacts, I would have re¬ 
mained, comrades, to live and fight with you. Bur to wait another 
day, might mean to see more men victimized. Greetings to the 
comrades and good night. Yegor.” 

He was a classic example of the Russian revolutionary terror- 
i.st. With the full passion of his soul Sozonov had wished to ex¬ 
piate the guilt of his deed of July 15, 1904, by sacrificing his 
own life. What he did not succeed in doing that day on the 
Petrograd street, he carried out years later in prison on a Novem¬ 
ber night in 1910. All through their lives, these men and women 
continued to feel responsible for the blood they had shed. It was 
not hatred toward despotism alone, but a deep love for their 
fellow men that had moved them to action. For his fellow men 
in prison Sozonov offered his life a second time. 

No wonder that, when the news reached them, the martyr’s 
death of Yegor Sozonov deeply impressed the entire Russian 
people. It so happened that at that moment Leo Tolstoy had died 
also, at the railway station in the lonely village where he had 
fled to sat'e his soul. Russian students in all universities across 
the country marched in powerful protest demonstrations against 
the regime. The names of Sozonov and Tolstoy were linked in 
the moral consciousness of the oppressed. For the revolutionary 
“murderer,” Sozonov, and the vehement opponent of the use of 
force, Tolstoy—both were symbolic of the faith in the sacred¬ 
ness of human life. 

Another exceptional person was the Social-Revolutionary 
Ivan Kalayev, who, in February, 1905, in Moscow, threw the 
bomb that killed Grand Duke Sergei. This terrorist act attracted 
the attention of the country if only because the victim was a 
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iTiemhcr of che Czar’s faniilv' itself. But more than that, all 
Russians were captivated bvthe noble personality of the terror¬ 
ist. K-alayev was a man who served an ideal and was ready to 
sacrifice his life. But Kalayev also loved life, he cherished a 
love for man, for children, for nature. In his memoirs, Sozonov 
wrote these words about him: 

“'The first thing you felt the moment you saw Kalayev was 
the sense of an inner glow. He was a rare combination of strength 
and tenderness, of beauty and sanctity. 

“His friends used to call Kalayev ‘the poet.’ 

“ ‘Why are we revolutionaries?’ he used to ask. ‘Surely not 
siniply because we fight against the oppressor. No. First of all 
we fight for a new world which we have already perceived 
and conquered in our thoughts. We can see its fine contours. 
We know that there everything will be magnificent and beauti¬ 
ful.’ ” 

And Sozonov concluded: 

“It was then that I began to understand the beauty inherent 
in our struggle, and how closely allied are the Good and the 
Beautiful.” 

Yet the moral issue tortured Kalayev’s conscience. Might he 
kill a man, even for nianlund’s happiness? He was re.ady to take 
the life of Prince Sergei because the existence of this man spelled 
humiliation and oppression for the people, for nature, for his¬ 
tory. But in the body of prince and de.spot, Kalayev still saw 
the deep and the eternal: the man himself. And he asked himself 
a thousand times whether he dare lift his hand against the sacred¬ 
ness of life. 

As a result, a strange thing happened to Kalayev. On February 
2, tqoj, he stood at the determined .spot in the Kremlin, bomb 
in hand. The prince’s carriage approached rapidly and he raised 
his arm. But suddenly he saw that the prince’s wife and two 
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children were with him in the carriage. Kalayev dropped his 
aim and walked away. We must visualize with what difficulties 
an act like this was prepared, how' tensely his comrades were 
waiting to hear from him, to understand the true meaning of 
his voluntaiy withdrawal. Later he wrote to the princess: 

“I did not want your death, just as I had done everything in 
my power to ensure the success of my attempt on the prince.” 

Two days later, on February. 4, 1905, Kalayev stood once 
more at Iris post and his bomb shattered the carriage and its 
occupant. And here the basic character of this religious man 
manifested itself once more. He made no attempt to escape; he 
wished to be taken prisoner because he wished to pay with his 
own life for the sin he had committed. This action has led a 
modern French poet to say that Kalayev had carried the bomb 
as one might carry a cross.* 

Long before that day Kalayev had written that “only he has 
the right to cake his own and another’s life who knows the full 
value of life; who knows what he sacrifices when he goes to his 
death, and what he takes when he condemns another to death.” 
Now, in full readiness, he waited for his trial, the death sentence 
and death itself. 

“Often I think of the last minute. I would have liked to die 
right on the .spot of my deed, to give up everything, to the last 
drop of blood. That, indeed, would have been happiness. But 
there is a higiier happiness—to die on the scaffold. . . . Between 
the act and the scaffold lies eternity, the greatest period a man 
can experience. Only then can he recognize the full beauty and 

* The well-known French pla5rwright, Albert Camus, recently pub¬ 
lished in Paris a play entitled Les fttstes (“The, Righteous”), a penetrating 
drama dedicated to the moral problem of Kalayev and his fellow terrorists. 
Libraitie Gaiiimard, Paris, 1950. 
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the j3()wer of che ideal. To go to the deed, and then to die on 
the ‘-xaftold is as if one had given one’s life twice.” 

Fate, hovxver, decreed that Kalayev was not to have thi.s 
bpiritnal peace, that loneliness in prison in w'hich he could search 
his soul. The widow of the Grand Duke considered it necessary 
to visit him in his cell. She wanted to explain to him that, as a 
Christian, she forgave him and that her only retpiest was for Itim 
to express his regrets in public, ft is nor difficult to imagine how 
this meeting with a woman whom he had made unhappy nm.st 
have affected a sensitive person like Kalayev. Despite his pity 
for her as a human being he refused, of counsc, to condemn the 
deed which he had committed out of pity and love for the Rus¬ 
sian people. Fie had already settled his accounts with earthly 
justice; he was preparing himself for the tribunal of the highest 
judge. 

Kalayev did not ask for mercy; he was hanged. And in death 
he became one of the most beautiful legends among the martyrs 
of the Ru.«sian liberation movement, for his moral luster tran- 
scended the boundaries of a political party, a fighting organiza¬ 
tion and even of his own people. 


We have already mentioned Maria Spiridonova who, as a young 
girl, assassinated a czarist general for his brutal torture of the 
peasants in Tambov Province. That was in January, 1906. It is 
characteristic chat she who, unlike most other terrorists, lived to 
see the revolution, came to stand in violent opposition to the 
Government terror of the Bolsheviks. 

She had been one of the most important personalities in the 
victorious revolution (John Reed, in his Ten Days That Shook 
the Worldf called her “the most powerful and most beloved 
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woman in all Russia”). But by September, 1918, she was once 
more a prisoner in the Moscow Kremlin. From there she pub¬ 
lished a shattering document in the form of an “Open Letter” 
to the Central Committee of the Bolshevik Party. This letter 
will have a special place in this book, but let us quote here the 
statement of Maria Spiridonova concerning revolutionary terror 
as she understood it. Protesting vehemently against the terror¬ 
istic regime whicli the Bolsheviks had initiated, she wrote; 

“You call this terror. But in the history of the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion this word has never meant to signify revenge or intimidation 
(that was its least important purpose). It did not even mean only 
the liquidation of one of the people’s hangmen. No. The most 
important element in the terror was protest against the oppres¬ 
sion of despotism, an attempt to arouse indignation in the souls 
of humiliated men and women, to fire the conscience of those 
who stood silent in face of this humiliation. That is how the 
terrorist advanced on the enemy. And almost always did the 
terrorist combine his deed with the voluntary sacrifice of his 
own life and freedom. I believe that only thus was it possible 
to jusdfy the terrorist act of the revolutionary.” 


This was the spirit of all those who—beginning with the Narod- 
naya Volya and extending to the young generation of the Social- 
Revolut!onarie.s—had held in their hands the revolutionary 
sword. The sword they wielded never became a “sacred sword.” 

Of course they used the weapon for political purposes and 
their individual acts were part of the mass struggle for the libera¬ 
tion of the Russian people. But they never considered terror 
a consticuent element, a permanent methoa of political action, 
for a liberated Russia after the revolution. To them terror had 
been a bitter necessity; for the Bolsheviks it became a principle 
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of government. . . . Terror not against czarism, but against 
the people. Wide indeed is the gulf between the terror of a 
Kalayev or a Spiridonova, and the rule of terror of the Bolshe¬ 
viks. 



Oniy thtjsc v/ho have felt its heavy hand, can know the ttue 
meaning of the Bolshevik terror. Over the years since the revolu¬ 
tion the cickens of Russia have grown inured to its tightening 
grip, its various manifestations which, in the beginning, had 
mortified and shamed the soul, have come to be taken for 
granted. And men have adapted themselves to its ways as they 
do to a slowlv diminishing bread ration. 

W^'erc you to ask a weary Russian today, “What is terror?” 
he would be unable to describe the system of violence that op¬ 
presses him. He would point to one or another aspect of the 
terror, wiiich particularly strikes his eye—senseless arrests, or 
mass executions, or the high-handed ways of officials. And, of 
coarse, this Rmssian would be mistaken; for terror is no indi¬ 
vidual act, no isolated, chance expression of a regime’s momen¬ 
tary fury. 

Terror is a system of violence, dispensed from above. Terror 
is a planned and quasi-legal program to intimidate and terrify 
a people into submission. Terror is a detailed, well thought-out 
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plan of threat aud punishment by which the regime bends a 
population to its absolute will. 

And svho wields this power? Who holds the threat over the 
heads of the entire population? If there is no alien invader, could 
a people thus (sppress itself? 

Of course not. In such a system there can be no rule by a 
tnajority. Government by terror is always government by minor¬ 
ity, a minority that senses its isolation and fears it. Perpetual 
panic drives a terrorist regime to spread its net ever farther 
afield, to include ever new sections of the people among its 
enemies. 

As part of the system of terror, the “enemy of the revolution” 
makes his appearance and he becomes the scapegoat for all the 
revolution's failures and the people’s sufferings. As long as the 
revolution is on the march, the “enemy” does not loom impor¬ 
tant But whenever the revolution’s luck changes, he seems closer 
at hand, becomes more visible, more tangible. As long as the 
revolution’s path Is guided by a majority of the people, it need 
not fear the “enemy”; he can be dealt with easily. But whenever 
power is .seized by a fearful, lonely, suspicious minority, the 
“enemy of the revolution” (or the “su-spect” of the French Revo¬ 
lution) grows into a colossus casting its shadow across the entire 
country until, finally, “everybody but the rulers,” becomes an 
enemy of tlie revolution. The “enemy” becomes identical with 
the people. 

These, then—the rulers and the “enemy”—are the two par¬ 
ticipants in a system of terror. And what are the w'eapons trained 
on the “enemy”? Can one ever recount their number in full? 
They are too numerous; and the imagination of their tvielders 
is prolific. The quantitative scale of the terror is determined not 
by the evidence of crime in individuals, but by the concept that 
all persons are “suspect”; and it thus becomes infinite. And the 
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quality, the actual content of the terror, grows to unlimited pro¬ 
portions as a result of the principle; “All is permitted.” The 
minority, which rules by force, simplifies matters for itself by 
spreading in advance this principle of moral license. “All is per¬ 
mitted” toward the “enemy of the people”—these are the two 
guiding concepts of terror. In practice it amounts to the use of 
every means of violence and coercion against all. And this is 
done “in the name of the revolution,” in the name of the high¬ 
est ideals aspired to by man. 

Let us review the known forms of terror. No need to separate 
physical and psychological terror, for each act of repression con¬ 
tains both ingredients. It strikes some men directly and im¬ 
mediately; indirectly it will strike at others, at many more, at 
everyone. 

Terror is murder, bloodshed, execution. But the death penalty 
is only the dome of the terrorist edifice. For terror has innumera¬ 
ble faces. It can be recognized even in the disbanding of lawful 
organizations such as Soviets, political parties, private charitable 
institutions. In all these the people’s active will found free ex¬ 
pression. Without such outlets men turn into human dust. Terror 
is in the muzzling of free speech—everywhere along the vast 
stretches of the revolutionary land—at the most decisive moment 
in its history. Neither in print, at public meetings nor in organi¬ 
zations does the ruling power permit a single expression of dis¬ 
sent. And if even a word of criticism, protest or despair 
escapes from one who is too careless or too bold, the word dies 
in mid-air, either because no action results, or because its results 
are punishment for the speaker. His words are met only by the 
bleak, humiliating silence of the listeners around. 

A people living in a land of terror can neither speak freely, 
nor learn the truth about themselves. Terror is in the heavy 
chains of censorship that shackle even a man’s thoughts and his 
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creative energy, As a result, thought either freezes into icy si¬ 
lence or degenerates into slavish obedience. It is in the nature 
of human genius to pronounce the defiant, “I cannot be silent.” 
But in the land of terror the strictest bounds are set to this hu¬ 
man impulse. And thus cowardice, trepidation and staleness of 
thought penetrate to every recess of consciousness. 

Tenor is in the tightly woven net of political surveillance 
with which the regime covers all cells and tissues of society. It 
ih in the secret police which constantly watches—or pretends 
to watch—each man’s every move. Terror is in the sly, demonic 
methods of espionage, mutual denunciations and provocations 
that hare man's innermost thoughts to the regime. Terror is in 
the scorn and mockery with which suspects are questioned; in 
the subtle contrivances of mental torture committed brazenly 
and more often in the name of “revolution and socialism.” Terror 
is in the prisons packed to overflowing with starving men and 
women, prisons whose gates rarely open even for sham amnes¬ 
ties. Terror is in the haphazard convictions that are as unpre¬ 
dictable as the political weather. Terror is in the whims of gov. 
ernment careerists, playing politics with the heads of the con¬ 
demned. Terror is in the arbitrary expropriations and requisitions 
which purport to aim at the wealthy, but which strike the weary 
and the poor. 

But the most terrible aspect of terror is, of course, capital pun¬ 
ishment. Like the “Sacred Guillotine” of former days, it stands 
again in the forefront of the “Revolution.” Its blade hangs sus¬ 
pended and, at any moment, may fall on any’ head, guilty or in¬ 
nocent. Terror is in the blood that is shed—mercilessly, sense¬ 
lessly. 

Terror is in the cry, “To the wall!” which threatens men 
equally for failure to pay income tax or for desertion from the 
army, for withholding horses or grain, for high treason, for 
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petty theft or reckless commercial gambles, for purposeful 
counter-revolutionary intrigue or a trifling “insult to the 
regime.” 

Terror is in the fact that the cry, “To the wall!” has become 
an accepted norm, that in the process of reprisals against the 
weak and the helpless, the bestiality in man is given full sway. 
Terror is in the animal fear that paralyzes the will, that makes 
the strong tremble and delivers an entire people to the man with 
the gun. 

Terror, finally, is in the mass executions of the innocent, when 
random members of the opposing classes, who fall into the 
hands of the regime, or who happen to be in its prisons, pay for 
other men’s guilt; terror is in the system of hostages, by which 
some are held responsible for the deeds of others. 

Terror is in the fact that, to defend itself, the regime com¬ 
mits not one or another act of violence, but repeats all such acts 
endlessly, perpetually, so that they pervade every phase of the 
nation’s life. Terror is as real in its threat as it is in its acts. The 
constant threat itself is terror. 

Terror creates rwo camps: the wielders of terror and the 
terrorized. To the first, terror is daring, toughness and defiance, 
the first chance, perhaps, in many centuries at .self-assertion. To 
the others, it is grief, humiliation, dread. Between these two 
camps there can be no understanding, only bitterness and hatred. 
On one side there is intoxication with power, insolence and ever- 
grooving contempt for subordinates; in a word—domination. On 
the other side there is fear of punishment, resentment, silent 
envy, fawning on superiors; in a word—slavery. Two new 
classes are thus established, divided by a bottomless social and 
psychological abyss; the class of the Soviet Commissars and 
their henchmen, and the class of Soviet “subjects.” 

This moral corruption of the regime in Soviet Russia is appar- 
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cnt not only in its relations to its subjects; it descends into the 
rcLitions among the subjects themselves. Slavery, as it pervades 
the population, divides ami crusiies them. Mutual suspicion and 
distrust, rlie battle for a smile or favor from ali-powcrfu! su¬ 
periors, the open or hidden betrayal of neighbors, the assump¬ 
tion of "protective coloring”—ail of vthich i.s the re-enactmcnt 
of the terror oit a lower level, as it were, in miniature—all these 
attitudes and actions develop* in terrifying measure among those 
sections of the pteopic wlto sv.’arns around the throne of the 
rulers. If all are slaves in relation to the .state, then among the 
slaves each v, ill turn on his neighbor. If terror from above hovers 
over the citiueni, then there svill be tertor from beknv among 
the citizens. And it must be remembered that in Soviet Russia 
the extent of coercion from rite regime is far greater and more 
all-cmbracing than in any other social structure. In the czarist 
or bourgeois order, tiie regixiie's pressures were e.xerted only in 
specific fields: politics, religion, nationalism and, rarely, cco- 
nomic.s. The entire limitle.sb sphere of the citizen’s personal life 
lay outside the grip of the armed state. But in vSoviet Russia all 
aspects of personal, economic and social living have passed into 
the hand.s of state pon'er^a power b-ised exclusively on terror. 

This, then, is Russia's terror. Every group of the population is 
subjected to it; it covers every sphere of life. .\!1 that is done in 
Rus.sia is done by coercit^n and derision; nothing by persuasion 
or agreement. Such a system of deliberately fostered anarchy 
would be disastrous to any nation. How much worse for Russia, 
the land only just emerging from centuries of serfdom! How 
much more dangerous when the evil heritage of czarisiu mingles 
with the poison of the new terror! 
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Before considering Bolshevik terror, it is only right to retrace 
our steps from the October, 1917, period and to recall the 
beginning of the Russian Revolution in February of 1917. 
Among historians, both Russian and foreign, the opinion is 
widespread that the February Revolution had been “bloodless," 
peaceable, almost an idyll of good will. The fall of czarism and 
the transition to democratic government is, for the most parr, 
described as a model of nonviolent revolution, in sharp contrast 
to the brutalities and outrages of the October rebellion. 

This picture is far from historic tfuth. Those spring days 
of 1917 were darkened by many acts of violence committed 
by the masses of the people against representatives of the czarist 
regime—but little, almost nothing, has been said about them. 
General Denildn, Commander of the White Armies, for instance, 
has published five volumes on the “Russian Chaos,” as he calls 
the revolution; but this issue is mentioned briefly and off¬ 
handedly. “The number of victims in the capital during the 
first days of the Revolution was not large," Denikin writes. 
“There were 1,443 dead and wounded in Petrograd; among 
them 869 were army personnel, sixty of them officers. Naturally, 
this figure does not include all the wounded." 
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That is all. The figure of about fifteen hundred dead and 
wounded in Petrograd alone is dismissed as being “not large.” 
And we know that bloody events occurred in Moscow and in 
other large cities; we remember the wholesale retributions by 
.sailors of the Baltic Fleet against their commanding officers. Yet 
these holocausts on the altar of the revolution have been silently 
passed over. You seek in vain for detailed accounts of them, 
or for expressions of regret in the works of authoritarive Russian 
politicians and historians—men like Paul Miliukov, Victor 
Chernov, Alexander Kerensky. The champions and eulogists of 
that period never condemned, but rather contemplated calmly 
—as sad but unavoidable facts—the bloodshed and the sufferings 
of the victims. Psychologically they were able to do so, because 
they accepted the bourgeois-democratic revolution as a whole. 
For them, social interests and political theories submerged the 
moral issues. 

The violent events, however, must be viewed and judged in 
fairness. They had been impulsive acts of the anonymous masses, 
that is to say, they had definitely not been organized by anymne. 
In these outbreaks of political lynch-justice the masses, long 
enslaved and corrupted by oppressive regimes, gave rebellious 
expression to their pent-up spirit of protest. Such outbursts of 
the people’s wrath often took cruel forms, which must never 
be hushed up or ignored. But these paroxysms never lasted, 
precisely because they were spontaneous. In stormy, short con¬ 
vulsions the people gratified their impulses of rage—and then 
came to their senses. Within a little while, feelings of friendship, 
comradeship and solidarity gained the ascendant. Then the vic¬ 
torious people displayed a rare capacity for forgtveneK coward 
their former enemies. Instead of anger and hatred, they now 
felt for them only pity—or contempt. 

One important historic fact confirms this quality in the Rus- 
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sian people. The world knows with what deadly hatred they 
abhorred the czarist order. Yer there was no outspoken desire in 
the masses to settle accounts with the Czar himself and his 
family. Nor once, in those days, was an aggressive proposal made 
in the Soviets that the Czar stand public trial. The obvious 
analogy of the French Uevolution, with its dramatic decapitation 
of Louis XVI and its guillotine parades in Paris, evoked no sym¬ 
pathetic echo in the mind of the Russian revolutionary populace. 

And this is perhaps the moment to recall the only occasion 
when the fate of the Czar’s family was discussed in the Council 
of People’s Commissars during the coalition of Bolsheviks and 
Left Social-Revolutionaries. It was in the dangerous days of 
February, 1918, when the German armies had resumed their 
advance on Russia, that this question was’suddenly raised. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the Peasant Congress appeared at a session of the 
Commissars and introduced a motion demanding that the czarist 
family be brought back from Tobolsk (in Siberia) for public 
trial. It was not hard to understand the motives behind this 
demand; its authors believed that, with such a historic per¬ 
formance, they would cheer and encourage the people who were 
deeply alarmed at the new militarj^ danger. 

It was normal for the meeting to turn to the Commissar of 
Justice, who would have to plan and stage this grandiose spec¬ 
tacle of right and retribution. But I had several arguments against 
the entire project. Most important was the reminder that mon¬ 
archy was no longer a live issue with the people, and that a 
trial of the former &aj—however solemn and theatrical—would 
add neither joy nor courage. The social revolution, I said, has 
different purposes and different symbols. In addition, I warned 
that the Czar’s long transport from Siberia might tempt the 
lynch-justice of fanatics or self-styled revolutionists. 

Several other members of the Council expressed their views, 
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and finally all eyes turned to Lenin, who presided over the 
session. And, strangely enough, for once he agreed with me. 
Calmly he said that he also doubted the dmelme.ss of such a trial; 
that the masses were too preoccupied with other concerns, and 
that it would be well to postpone the matter. In the meantime, 
the Commissariat of Justice should be charged with the prepara¬ 
tion of the pertinent documents for future ase. Lenin, of cour.se, 
had his own political calculations in the stand he took. That 
night, however, the issue was waived, and that is where the 
matter rested. The Commissariat of Justice never troubled to 
“prepare the documents.” 


During the February phase of the revolution, despite ^numerous 
acts of violence, the people as a whole proved themselves gener¬ 
ous and humane. But this was equally true eight months later, 
during the October rising. In fact, the number of .spontaneous 
acts of violence—wholesale or individual—was incomparably 
smaller in October than it had been eight months before. And 
this is the more remarkable since the people entered the October 
Revolution with much bitterness in their hearts. Yet the exultant 
joy of social liberation was so great that it overpo\vered any 
avenging instinct in the masses. True, in the Jii’St triumphal days 
of October, there were again cruel and sense!e.ss murders of 
officers in the Baltic and Black Sea Fleets. General Dukhonin, 
Commander in Chief of the Army, was lynched. And in January, 
1918, two former Kadet ministers were brutally murdered (See 
Chapter VI). But the vindictive violence did not spread. Soon 
the angry rush of popular fury receded and the shameful acts 
of political lynch-justice ceased. 

To be sure, the historians and memorialists of the October 
rebellion never stop exclaiming over its brutal blood-stained 
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path. Bur once again: this is the voice of political passion rather 
than the expression of an earnest search for historic truth. The 
same eyes that looked at February’s violence through a reducing 
glass, used magnifiers for their judgment of October. 

But just because popular violence had been comparatively 
limited, proving it limitable, it was the moral task of revolution¬ 
ary leaders to restrain further any possible lawlessness and 
quickly guide the people to the path of justice. Above all, there 
should have been no provocations to hatred and revenge from 
supreme government organs, from speakers’ forums and socialist 
newspapers. Unfortunately, however, one group did not under¬ 
stand, or wish to countenance, this truth. The party of the Bol¬ 
sheviks viewed the issue in precisely opposite fashion; it pre¬ 
ferred to steer the revolution by a deliberate appeal to the 
basest passions in the people. Furthermore, this demagogic incite¬ 
ment W'as directed at the masses by a party which had first gained 
their confidence because of its stand on peace, on the power of 
the proletariat and so forth. Thus the people came to accept nor 
only the radical social policy of the Bolsheviks but, with it, 
almost imperceptibly, part of its nihilistic and cynical attitude 
tow'ard the moral values of the revolution. Therein lay the 
danger. 

F rom the very first days of October, Lenin strove to impress 
his colleagues with the absolute necessity for violence, execu¬ 
tion, terror. In his book on Lenin, published in 1924, Leon 
Trotsky relates a number of incidents that bear witness to this. 
During the Soviet Congress, which ratified the October rebel¬ 
lion, the Bolshevik Kamenev suggested, with Trotsky’s con¬ 
currence, the abolition of the Kerensky decree which had re¬ 
introduced capital punishment at the front. The decree was duly 
revoked. When Lenin, a day later, learned of this first action 
of the Soviet, he was furious, “What nonsense,” he exclaimed. 
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‘‘Can you make a revolution without executions? Do you think 
you’ll defeat your enemies by disarming yourselves?” He 
“feared” the soft-hearted Russian character. He mistrusted its 
ability to be firm. “Soft, too soft is the Russian” he declared. 
“He is not capable of applying the harsh measures of revolution¬ 
ary terror.” 

Later, during the sessions of the Commissars, Lenin spoke 
repeatedly in the same spirit. Thus, when the German Army 
launched its attack in February, 1918, the Government decided 
to exhort the people with a manifesto (February 21, 1918): 
“The Socialist Fatherland is in danger!” Its author was Trotsky. 
And he proposed that this document, which appealed to the 
heroism of the Russian people, include the threat that all who 
opposed Government orders would be “destroyed on the spot.” 
When the People’s Commissars debated the text, I objected that 
this cruel threat killed the whole pathos of the manifesto. Lenin 
replied with derision, “On the contrary, herein lies true revolu¬ 
tionary pathos. Do you really believe that we can be victorious 
without the very crudest revolutionary terror?” 

It was difficult even to argue with Lenin on this score, and we 
soon reached an impasse. We were discussing a harsh police 
measure with far-reaching terroristic potentialities. Lenin re¬ 
sented my opposition to it in the name of revolutionary justice. 
So I called out in exasperation, “Then why do w'e bother with 
a Commissariat of Justice? Let’s call it frankly the Commissariat 
for Social Extermination and be done with it!” Lenin’.s face 
suddenly brightened and he replied, “Well put . . . that's ex¬ 
actly what it should be . . . but W'e can’t say that.” 

In my description of the Bolshevik terror I shall limit myself 
to the years 1918, 1919, 1920, though not because the terrorist 
flood reached its apex of power and bestiality during those years. 
The decades following, and particularly the 1930’s, were to wit- 
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ness terroristic waves on a scale no one could ever have imagined. 
But in the years between 1918 and 1920 the system of cynical 
terror, that has since become so familiar, was instituted and 
became entrenched. The events of those years formed the foun¬ 
dation upon tt'hich the Bolshevik state was later constructed. 
And the soil of revolutionary Russia was poisoned in that period; 
it was inevitable that in the future it should bear poisonous 
fruit. 

The manifesto of February 21, 1918, which justified and in¬ 
cited summary shootings, cleared the way for the Cheka terror. 
It is not possible here to trace all the streams and rivulets of 
blood which then began flowing throughout the country. It is 
enough to read the long, and far from complete, lists of those 
executed published in the Weekly Bulletm of the Cheka, to real¬ 
ize what was being done “in the name of socialism.” 

After the signing of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty with Germany 
(which caused the resignation of Left Social-Revolutionaries 
from the Government), the general deterioration of conditions 
and ensuing food crises led the regime to organize punitive and 
requisitioning units and send them into the villages, where these 
units used brutal means of coercion. No question: the period 
between March and the end of August, 1918, was one of factual, 
though not yet official. Red terror. It w&s during those months 
that the revolutionary tribunals received instructions revoking 
the abolition of capital punishment. Along with the “extra-legal" 
executions of the Cheka, the right to pronounce death sentences 
was now granted the tribunals. And the greatest achievement of 
the revolution, specifically confirmed by the Second Congress 
of Soviets in October, 1917, was thus swept aside. In this manner 
the activities of the Cheka, the tribunals, the punitive detach¬ 
ments and the Army groups charged with suppression of coun- 
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ter-revolutionary revolts, all combined to create an actual, 
thougli still sporadic, state of terror. Only some explosive pretext 
was required to fuse them into a permanent system. 

The Bolsheviks got their pretext at the end of August, 1918. 
Urifzky, head of the Petrograd Cheka, was assassinated in that 
city, and in Moscow an attempt was made on Lenin’s life by the 
well-known revolutionary, Dora Kaplan. All the Bolsheviks’ 
fury and their drive for revenge was unleashed. Now the official 
press spoke out in blatant terms. “Thousands of enernies must 
pay for the death of our comrade,” wrote the Petrograd Krass- 
naya Gazeta. “Enough of sentimentalism. The foe is pitiless . . . 
we too shall be without mercy. We’ll teach the bourgeoisie a 
bloody lesson that will finish them forever. Terror on the living! 
Comrade sailors, workers and soldiers! Destroy to the end the 
remnants of the White Guardists and the bourgeoisie. Let death 
to the bourgeoisie be the slogan of the day.” Pravda wrote: 
“Workers! The time has come when you ntust destroy the 
bourgeoisie, else it will destroy you. Prepare for inexorable 
measures against the enemies of the revolution. Cleanse the cities 
of the bourgeois rot. All the gentlemen bourgeois must be put 
under surveillance as were the gentlemen officers, and all who 
spell danger to the cause of the revolution must be liquidated. 
From now on the hymn of the woricing class will be a hymn of 
hatred and revenge, more terrible than the hymn which the 
Germans sing against Britain.” 

And here are two commandments from the “Catechism of the 
Class Conscious Proletarian” (Numbers 8 and 10).* 

“Take the gun in your hands, worker and pauper. Learn 

to shoot well. Be ready for uprisings in the hinterland by 
* Pravda, August 4, 1918. 



Kulaks and White Guardists. To the wall with all who agitate 
against the Soviet power. Ten bullets for everyone wdto raises 
his hand against it.” 

“The bourgeoisie is an indefatigable foe. The power of 
capita! will be extinguished only with the death of the last 
capitalist, the last landowner, priest and officer.” 

The newspaper clamor was follow'ed by Government action. 
On September a, 1918, at a meeting of the Soviet Central Execu¬ 
tive Committee, the following resolution concerning the attempt 
on Lenin and the assassination of Uritzky was passed: 

“The Central Executive solemnly warns all lackeys of the 
Russian and Allied bourgeoisie; All counter-revolutionaries and 
those %vho inspire them will answer for each attempt on members 
of the Soviet regime and bearers of the idea of the socialist revo¬ 
lution. To the white terror of the enemies of the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ State, the workers and peasants will reply with a mass 
red terror against the bourgeoisie and its agents.” 

Tlie next morning, September 3, Petrovsky, the People’s 
Commissar of the Interior, telegraphed the following order to 
all local Soviets: “There must be an immediate end to laxity and 
sentimentality. All Right Social-Revolutionaries, known to the 
local Soviets, are to be arrested at once. Considerable numbers of 
hostages are to be taken from among the bourgeoisie and the 
officer caste. The slightest attempt at resistance, or the slightest 
move in circles of the White Guardists, must at once be stifled 
by summary mass shooting. Provincial Executive Committees 
must exhibit special initiative in the matter. . . . No hesitations, 
no doubts in the application of mass terror.” 

If the supreme organs of the regime spoke in such language, 
what could be expected from its executive organs, from its local 
offices? And indeed, while the decree of the Central Executive 
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Committee as vet confined itself to “warnings,” the locals were 
already wreaking vengeance. 

In fact, the language of Petrovsky and the Chekists had been 
forecast by Lenin himself. A telegram sent by him on August 9, 
1918, to the Soviet of the city' of Ni-shni-Novgorod, provides a 
perfect sample of the terrorist mentality. The telegram was 
first made public tv'enty j'ears later, in 1938. 

“In Nishni-Novgorod an open uprising of White Guardists 
is clearly in preparation. You must mobilise a!! forces, establish 
a triumvirate of dictators, introduce immediately^ .mass terror, 
shoot and deport hundreds of prostitutes who ply soldiers and 
officers with vodka. Do not hesitate for a moment. You must 
act promptly: mass searches, executions for hiding arms; mass 
deportations of Mensheviks and security risks. 

Your Lenin.” 

The attacks on Uritzky and Lenin had been made on August 
30, and by September i, the “Central Committee To Fight the 
Counter-Revolution” in Nishni-Novgorod had already shot 
fr)iTy-si.v people. “For every murder of a Communist,” wrote 
the Nishni-Novgorod IForkers and Peasants Bulletin, “or for 
every attempt we shall reply with shooting the hostages of the 
bourgeoisie. For the blood of our murdered and wounded com¬ 
rades cries out for revenge.” 

The Pecrograd Cheka immediately executed 512 people from 
among the hostages held. This monstrous number appalled some 
of the Bolsheviks, while it encouraged the licentiousness of 
others. This hecatomb to “madness and cowardice" led to a re¬ 
coil even among some of the theoreticians of the Red terror, 
but it also cleared the way for the installation in all Russia of 
the system of hostages. 
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“In reply to the attempt on Comrade Uritzky and the leader 
of the world proletariat, Comrade Lenin, the All-Russian Cheka 
in Moscow shot fifteen men, and later an additional ninety,” * 
Among tliem were thieves accused of stealing from members of 
co-operatives or officials, small-time crooks and forgers—that is, 
a purely criminal element. Yet even in czarist Russia there had 
not been capital punishment for criminal offenses. The Bolshevik 
power, thus, had taken it upon itself to obliterate even this 
leniency of the old world and reintroduce the brutal ways of 
“justice” of the days before Catherine the Great. 

“In answer to the assassination of Uritzky and the attempt on 
Lenin the Archangel Cheka executed nine men, and the Cheka 
in Kimry—twelve; in Vitebsk—nvo; Zebezh—seventeen; Velizh 
—two; Vologda—fourteen; Velsk—four; North-Dwinsk—live; 
Kursk—nine.” At the same time the Potchekhoni Cheka exe¬ 
cuted thirty-one men (including entire families—live Shalayevs, 
four Volkovs, two Semyonovs); in Penza—eight; in Chernij— 
three men tvho happened to be in jail for embezzlement; in 
Valanovsk—eight; in Novgorod—eiglit. The .same events tran- 
.spired in the provinces of Mstislav, Ryazan, Tambov, Lipetsk. 
In Smolensk the Cheka shot thirty-four men, including criminals, 
former landowners, officers and policemen and, to conduct the 
investigations, this Cheka introduced physical torture. 

In Rybinsk the Executive Committee, after learning of the 
assassination in Berlin of the German revolutionist Karl Lieb- 
knecht, debated the question of retaliating with Red terror on 
the “local bourgeoisie.” All members of this Executive Commit¬ 
tee were later tried and convicted for embezzlement, bribery 
and executions without trial. And so it went on, endlessly. 

The crowning event in this stampede to “revolution” was the 
old-fashioned revenge upon the person who had dared raise her 

* Weekly Bulletin of the Cheka, No. 6. 
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hand against the head of this system—against Lenin. Despite the 
fact that Lenin recovered from his wound, despite the well- 
knoun socialist past of the terrorist, who had spent years in 
czarist Katorga, despite the many iiistoric precedents of mercy 
in similar cases—Dora Kaplan was executed. 

“And yet,” Maria Spiridonova wrote at the time, “such mercy 
would have been more than just a fine ge.sture. It was essential for 
our revolution at a time of general madness and frenzy, when 
not a noble sound, not a single chord of love was heard.” * 


Blood flowed, and terror multiplied the already heavy casualties 
at the fronts of the civil war, where masses of “Wliites” and 
“Reds” were locked in bitter battles. As in all wars, men were 
dying on both sides. On August 23, 1918, Latzis, one of the most 
important officials of the Cheka, published an article in hvestya, 
whose heading was eloquent enough—“There are No Laws in 
Civil War.” He proceeded: 

“In almost all periods, among almost all natioas, the established 
customs of war were formulated in written laws. Capitalist war 
has its laws as stated in various conventions. Accordingly pris¬ 
oners are not shot; peace delegations have the right to immunity; 
there is an exchange of prisoners. . . . But when ymu turn to 
our civil w^ar, you tvill see nothing of this sort. It would be ridic¬ 
ulous to introduce, or demand the application of, these laws 
which once were considered sacred. Slmighter all who were 
wounded in the battle against you —that is a law of the civil 
w'ar. The bourgeoisie has accepted it; but we have not yet 
mastered it. This is weakness. , . . The laws of the civil war 
are not yet written; only now, in this rnad struggle, are they 

® “Open Letter” of Maria Spiridonova to the Central Committee of the 
Bolshevik Party. 
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being adumbrated. Yet we must come to know them well. . . . 
They shoot us by the hundreds, by the thousands. We still shoot 
them singly, after long deliberations in commissions and tri¬ 
bunals. In civil war there must be no trials for the enemy. If you 
don’t break him, the enemy will break you. So smash him before 
he smashes you.” 

That is what Latzis thought of the civil war. But here is an¬ 
other quotation from the same author, and it is obvious that the 
same red thread runs through his entire ideology. He was dis¬ 
cussing the tribunals which tried disarmed counter-revolutionary 
prisoners, and he stated; “Do not seek in your accusations proof 
of whether the prisoner had rebelled against the Soviets with 
guns or by word. First you must ask him to what class he 
belongs, what his social origin is, what his education was and his 
profession. The answers must determine the fate of the accused. 
That is the meaning of the Red terror.” 


No limits were staked to brutality in civil war, nor were any 
such applied to the internal terror. The provinces were soon to 
show how' far the pendulum could swing once it was set in 
motion by frenzied hands. Official Government spokesmen in 
the capital may still have been using their whips on counter¬ 
revolutionists only, with the pretense of theoretical justification. 
But in the depths of the country these theories were monstrously 
distorted and bore down heavily on the people, on the villages, 
tvhich had accepted the revolution in full. Here follows an ac¬ 
count of a number of episodes, true ones, tiny fragments of 
Russia’s widespread and infinite grief.* 

* Tlie quotations which follow are from a series of peasant reports and 
Government documents for the year 1919. 
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In the province of Kostroma, the village of Uranj, “the repre¬ 
sentative of the Executive Rckhalov and his closest colleagues 
reailv outdid themselves; the beating of petitioners in the Soviet 
was customary and flogging was carried on in all villages of 
the province. In Beryozovka, for instance, peasants were beaten 
tvith fists as well as sticks. They were forced to take off their 
boots and sit for hours in the snow. In Urensk region Rekhalov 
and company were not alone; they were joined by members of 
the Varnavinsk Executive Committee, Galakhov, Makhov and 
others. They were particularly obnoxious during the requisition, 
of bread. As they approached a village, Galakhov’s and Makhov’s 
detachments would open fire to frighten the inhabitants. Peas¬ 
ants would put on five shirts and more not to feel the flogging; 
but that did not help much because the whips were of twdsted 
wire, and it happened frequently that the shirts penetrated into 
the flesh and dried up so that they had to be soaked off with 
warm water.” 

A Red Anny soldier reported: “Makhov gave us orders to 
give it good to the arrested peasants, that is to whip them thor¬ 
oughly. Instead of dragging them along with us, he said, whip 
them and let them remember the Soviet regime." And a village 
assembly in the province of Kostroma wrote: “They are destroy¬ 
ing us. They shackle our free will; they scorn us as if we were 
brainless cattle.” 

And another report: “In the Khvalinsk region of Saratov 
province, Red Army and special food detachments arrived in 
the village. Three officials rounded up the peasants at night, 
ordered the village bathhouse heated and girls driven there. 
‘The most beautiful girls, the young ones!’ The peasants started 
to yell and scream. Fighting broke out One of the Red Armists 
fired a shot. All night they fought and the result w'as: one official 



killed and the other two ran away with their detachment.” 
That is how innumerable “peasant uprisings” came into being, 
uprisings which were later ruthlessly suppressed. 

In some villages the Cheka locked masses of peasants in cold 
warehouses, stripped them and beat them with gun butts. Local 
officials said: “They told us in the center: better to oversalt 
than not to salt enough.” 

“In the old days,” peasants reported from Makarayevo, ‘Vil¬ 
lage policemen did not ride on the backs of the peasants, but 
now the Communists take joyrides on them.” In the Bielsk di.s- 
trict of Vitebsk province, peasants were flogged on orders of the 
Local Executive. In Dukhovchina, Smolen.sk province, “the Ex¬ 
ecutive was a drunken gang and entirely responsible for the 
uprising.” One Co 7 }miittee of Paupers received the following 
orders from the Food Commissar: “Announce to your citizens 
that I give them three days to supply 10,000 poods of bread. 
For non-compliance I will shoot all the men, as I have already 
shot one rascal in the village of Varvarinka tonight. The author¬ 
ized agent ... is empowered, at non-compliance, to shoot— 
particularly in the despicable settlement of. . . 

In Livny, Orel province, there was flogging and shooting for 
failure to deliver half the tax. “They took everything from us,” 
a peasant letter reported, “even the clothes and linens from the 
women; coats, boots and watches from the men. And, of course, 
the bread.” And another: “They bound our hands and flogged 
us. They killed one man, who would not submit. And he was 
insane. They left us a lot of leaflets and pamphiet.s. We burned 
them all. Nothing but lies and deceit.” * 

Is this color enough to paint the picture of the revolutionary 
land.^ Can we conclude our description of this “transition to 

* This last letter and the following letters are cited from Afaria Spiri¬ 
donova’s “Open Letter” to the Central Committee of the Bolshevik Party. 
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socialism?” Have we reached the limits beyond which one can¬ 
not go? No. The limits have not been reached. We must look 
further. 

“We did not hide oiir bread,” another letter said. “As ordered 
by decree, we retained nine poods per year for each person. 
'I’hen the}- sent us an order to retain only seven poods, and 
deliver another two. We complied. Then the Bolsheviks and 
their detachments came and de.srroyed everything. So we rose 
up against them. Things are bad in the Ukhnovsk district; artil- 
ler}^ defeated us. Villages are in flames. They leveled our houses. 
Yet we had delivered everything. We wanted to do it in peace. 
We knew that the clyy was hungry, and we did not pamper 
ourselves.” 

And still another: “They killed men frequently just because 
they were Left Social-Revolutionaries and insisted on remaining 
such. In Kotelnlchy, for instance, they miirdcred Makhnov and 
Missuno only becau.se they were Left Social-Revolutiojiaries, 

. , . Yet they had been real children of the people’s revolution, 
had risen from its depths. They had straightened their backs 
and had worked in such manner that there were actual legends 
told about Missuno in ail districts where he had appeared.” They 
were the “unknown heroes on whose shoulders we had carried 
the entire October Revolution,” Spiridonova added. “Missuno 
paid dearly before his execution for refusing to . . . dig his 
own grave with hi.s hands. Makhnov agreed on condition that he 
■would be permitted to say something before his death. His last 
words -w'ere: ‘Long live the xvorld socialist revolution! ’ ” 

fn Kaluga province, Medinsk district, 170 men were shot 
as -were four women teachers. They cried, as they were dying 
under the bullet fire, “Long live the purit}'' of Soviet power!’* 

A report of another incident went; “In Shatsk district they 
have the Vichinsk Icon of the Virgin, which is particularly 
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revered by the people. The village was suffering from an epi¬ 
demic which had infected the entire population. So the people 
organized a prayer meeting and a procession to the Icon to seek 
help. The chairman of the Cheka arrested the priest and im¬ 
pounded the Icon, At the office they mocked it, spat on it, 
dragged it across the floor and humiliated the priest in every 
way. The Shatsk district is very backward; the people lost their 
good sense and went to liberate Christ’s mother: women, old 
men and children together. The chairman of the Cheka opened 
fire on them.” 

“I am a soldier,” a peasant witness wrote, in describing the 
Shatsk incident. “I hat'e fought many battles against the Ger¬ 
mans, But i have never seen anything like this. The bullets were 
cutting them down in rows. And forward they marched, unsee¬ 
ing, over the bodies of dead and wounded. Their eyes were filled 
with horror, women held their children in front of them, cry¬ 
ing: ‘Holy Mother, save us, have pity. We’ll all die for you.’ 
They had lost all fear. Many, many were killed that day by the 
desperate Bolsheviks." 

Let this be enough. We have not reached the limit, but then 
wc never shall. Such descriptions could be continued indefi¬ 
nitely: they are so many, so varied, so cruelly eloquent. We 
shall not return to them. Let our memory, retaining these words 
and these acts, help our minds and our consciences later to draw 
the final conclusions about terror, the Bolshevik terror. 



CHAPTER XIU 


The Revolution Imprisoned 

I 

The Butyrki prison in iMoscow served the Bolsheviks as it had 
served the czarist regime, It was large enough to house thousands 
of inmates and in February, 1919, it was filled to the brim. The 
prisoners in the Butyrki represented a colorful cross-section 
of aii classes, parties and nationalities in Russia. In addition to 
criminals (in the usual sense of the word), they included the aris¬ 
tocrats, ministers and governors of the old regime, and menibera 
of ail Russian socialist and anarchist groups which avere then 
fighting against bolshevism. Among them were no less than 
two hundred Left Social-Revolutionaries. I was one of them. 

Now in 1919 it was almost a year since the Left Social- 
Revolutionaries had resigned from the Soviet Government, and 
since that time they had led a semi-legal existence in opposition 
to the Bolsheviks. I remember the night of February lo, when 
I w'as brought to the Butyrki. Flow shall one relate the grim 
emotions of a revolutionist thrown into a prison of the revolu¬ 
tion? I was experiencing feelings of disbelief, of being in the 
midst of a fantastic nightmare, mingled with my consciousness 
of reality. Almost instinctively the weary mind recalled the 
famous parallel of the French Revolution . . . then, too, men 
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experienced strange sudden turns of fortune: it was but a step 
from the height of power to the gates of prison. 

Earlier that night Adaria Spiridonova and I, as representatives 
of the Left Social-Revolutionaries, had addressed a mass meeting 
in a large steel plant just outside Moscow. In those days the 
%\'orkers still held on to the last remnants of freedom, and mem¬ 
bers of a party which was in sharp opposition to the Gov'ernment 
could still talk to them. But a sense of disquiet and foreboding 
hovered, like a fog, over the dimly lit factory hall. Restlessness 
in the speakers; restlessness in the audience. We all knew that 
Government police were everywhere on guard, among us and 
outside. Faces were serious, tense, disturbed. 

Spiridonova, speaking softly but resolutely like a sister or a 
mother, talked of the bitter rigors of the life around us. She dealt 
equally with the material impoverishment of worker and peas¬ 
ant families, and with the political pressure and the terror that 
was spreading among them. She particularly criticized the ever¬ 
growing power of the Red Axmy, which had been turned into 
a tool to ensure Bolshevik mastery over the people. The men 
and women in the hall looked at her with eyes full of sorrow 
and devotion. At this moment the official Bolshevik speaker, 
Yurenieff, interrupted. A tall man, dressed in the uniform of a 
Red Army officer, he turned on Spiridonova, even though he 
maintained some outward respect. 

“How can you, Maria Spiridonova," he thundered, “so malign 
the Army, our glorious Army which has won so many vic¬ 
tories? ” 

She replied with indignation. “Have you lost all shame? . . . 
The old Array talked just like you, in the same bloated patriotic 
terms. One can hardly recognize you any longer." * 

* Yurenieff-doginatic and arrogant-later became an important dip- 
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There was no doubt as to where the sympathy of the silent 
mass of listeners lay. But outside the plant the people’s master 
stood in readiness. Spiridonova and dozens of her friends were 
arrested that Februarv night. And as 1 hurried home, two heavily 
armed voung men appeared out of the darkness and “requested” 
that I acconipanv them to the Cheka. 

In the bleak, inhospitable building of the Cheka on Lubianka 
Street, I found a large number of Left Social-Revolutionaries 
who had been arrested and were gathered here from all parts 
of the city. I noticed a very young Latvian fellow in Chekist 
uniform sitting rvithdrawn in a corner and reading Behel’s 
pamphlet, “The Society of the Future.” When he saw me look¬ 
ing at him, he said, “Yes, surely, you are better off now than we 
. . . you can still fight for the purity of your ideal. . . He 
envied u.s that night. And from the viewpoint of world history 
he rvas right. 

In the middle of the night some of us were taken to the Butyrki 
prison. Tlie disturbing events of the day and the inner turmoil— 
imprisonment for us was not so much a physical, a.s a political 
shock—had left u.s limp with e.thaustion. A tough phase of the 
struggle was now behind us. In the office, where we tvere re¬ 
lieved of all “unnecessary” belongings, 1 suddenly noticed that 
the warden (surely nor a very' sensitive personality) never once 
raised his eves to me. What was the matter.' It transpired that 
he was really shaken by the great change in mv personal position. 
Not so long ago, in March, 1918, all prisons in Che country had 
been under my jurisdiction as Commissar of Justice. My word 
and signature had been an order for him. Now I was a prisoner 
in his hands, even though a prisoner of high rank. He asked 

lomatic personage—Soviet Ambassador to Japan. His career ended in 
the classic Bolshevik manner: he was proclaimed “traitor” and shot 
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respectfully where I would like to be, in a common or a solitary 
ceil? 

I smiled and replied without hesitation, “Give me a quiet cell.” 
I got it. 

I was surprised at the change in myself since my early youth. 
Once before, in 1907, as a nineteen-year-old student, I had been 
arrested in Moscow. Then I had wanted to be together with my 
comrades in a large common cell. I was drawn by the vivacity 
and cheerfulness of the young socialists, by a desire to talk and 
study with them. Or perhaps I had been afraid of remaining 
alone with my thoughts. But now I wanted to be by myself; 
I needed time and quiet to take stock of what had happened, 
to review the stormy months of the revolution and to think of 
what was still in store. 

There svas a great deal to occupy one’s thoughts. All one had 
to do was to observ'e the agitation that took hold of the entire 
prison on the morning after our arrest. Why? Because this time 
the Bolshevik Government had put its heavy hand on a group 
whose revolutionary and socialist standing was beyond all ques¬ 
tion. And there was particular joy among the aristocrats held in 
the Butyrki. Czarist officials and military men—like A. Djun- 
kovsky (tutor of the czarist heir-apparent) or Prince Shikh- 
matoff (former Governor of Samara)—exclaimed jubilantly: 

“This is the end of the revolution. . . . They’ve begun to 
devour each other.” 

And we too, on that first morning after our arrest, faced the 
question: What does it mean? Not merely in relation to our 
personal safety and comfort, but in terms of the political purpose 
of such mass persecution. Was this the final breakup of the once 
common front? And if so, was it right to give defenders of the 
old Russian regime cause for malicious satisfaction? How will 
our friends, and our enemies, abroad react? All this we had to 
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ponder frankly and searchingly within the four walls of our 
cells. 


It \\ as chafing to be put behind bars. More than two hundred 
Left Social-Revolutionaries had been brought here from many 
provinces of Russia, and many more were held in other Mo.scow 
prisons like the Taganka and the military prison of Lefortovo. 
They were mostly young men and women—workers taken from 
the factories and peasants from the fields—who were bursting 
%vith the new-born vigor of a revolutionary people. The battles, 
the destruction and rebuilding, in the two years since the be¬ 
ginning of the revolution had left indelible marks on them. 
To be confined in prison, suddenly to be whisked away from 
the battlefields and the seeching life outside was perhaps more 
painful for them than for others. This, after all, had been “their” 
revolution. In contrast to other moderate socialists who were 
also imprisoned, these young people did not regard the march 
of events since October, 1917, as a mistake, crime or historic 
accident. What had happened to make them now prisoners of 
their own revolution? 

All of us, professional intelligentsia and workers alike, de¬ 
cided to adapt ourselves to the routine of a crowded prison and 
to make efforts to live a full intellectual life. With passionate 
interest we followed events “outside” (civil war raged in the 
countr)''); we analyzed and discussed political affairs. I took to 
study the many volumes of the Socialist History of the French 
Revolution by Jean Jaurb, Another comrade, Boris Karakov, 
read books on the Fi'cnch Commune of 2871. We sought paral¬ 
lels between those revolutions and the contemporary Russian 
panorama. We drew comparisons, or established differences, 
between personalities and ev^ents then and now. Sometimes we 
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gained hope and encouragement, and sometimes we had mis- 
rrivina-.s about our future. 

Some of our comrades, Vladimir Trutovsky and Onissim 
Cliizhikof in particular, concentrated on studying the sorely 
pressed economy of the Russian re\rolution and drafted new 
social-economic plans for future use. One thought guided them 
throughout: the economy of the people must not come to domi¬ 
nate their culture and their freedom. It must, instead, be their 
servant and help create the best conditions for a libertarian 
social order. The plans they formulated were realistic, because 
only a “wall” separated them from life. 

But “routine” is rarely the rule in a political prison. Dramatic 
incidents were always occurring in the Butyrki. One night, for 
instance, a brigade of the Cheka tore into the large common 
cell of the Left Social-Revolutionaries and forcibly tried to 
remove five of the inmates. The commandant said they W'ere 
being transferred to the Lefortovo militarj^ prison. Why in the 
middle of the night? their comrades insisted. Suspecting that 
these five were being taken away to be shot, the comrades im¬ 
mediately threw up a barricade to defend the threatened men. 
In that “ideal” period the administration still paid heed to pro¬ 
tests. They asked the leading Left Social-Revolutionaries to 
come from their cells so that they might discuss the issue with 
the others. We did, and held a general meeting without the 
presence of the Chekists. We then, demanded, and received, as¬ 
surances that no e.xecutions were in the offing, only transfer from 
one prison to another. And we parted “pacified.” 

Yet there was good reason to fear e.xecutions in the middle of 
the night. Men under sentence of death were frequently held 
in the Butyrki. Here they waited for their last hour, for the 
arrival of the “Black Raven.” The “Black Raven” was the Cheka 
truck, its windows barred, its brutal guards armed to the teeth. 
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Whenever a man was taken from his cell and told to gather up 
his “things,” that is, all his belongings, he knew the moment 
liad come to bid farewell to life and his contrades. Most of the 
men executed in those days were “criminals,” convicted of rob¬ 
bery and assault. Many of them w'ere young fellows who had 
actually been sentenced to prison terms. By order of the admin¬ 
istration they -were to be used in servicing jobs in the prison. In 
the .spring evenings thev would climb on the window .sills, 
wistfully watch the free world go by and sing their melancholy 
Rus.sian folk songs. And the entire prison, sharing their sadness, 
w'ould listen to their tunes. On one mild spring night several 
of these young men were suddenly taken from their cells to 
the black truck. They were stunned becau.se they had been given 
life sentences. With fear and forced bravado mingling in their 
voice.s, they shouted up to our windows, “Goodbye, comrades?" 

All of U.S, without exception, felt as if we ourselves were being 
taken to our death, as if we were guilty of the destruction of 
their frivolous lives. The socialists in particular felt shamed and 
humiliated. For socialism, more than most other humanitarian 
movements, had always sought to understand and explain the 
criminal’s individual tragedy as the product of an unjust society. 
The Bolshevik regime, by its cold statist attitude toward the 
criminal, conclusively proved its incompatibility with the basic 
tenets of socialist justice. x\nd it was no accident that the only 
men who approved these strong-arm methods of the Govern¬ 
ment were the aristocrats and former czarist officials. 

And there were other executions too—startling, summary exe¬ 
cutions of political opponents. Alexander Vilenkin had been a 
Liberal and an excellent lawyer who had acted a.s attorney for 
the British Embassy in Russia. Incarcerated in the Butyrki he 
lost neither his courage, his wdt, nor his zest for living. But the 
Cheka mistrusted him because of his anti-Bolshevik opinions 
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and was looking for a pretense to liquidate him. His death was 
cloaked in mystery, ft was rumored that the prison administra¬ 
tion had one day received instructions from the Cheka to set 
him free. But the authorities of a political prison never rush to 
carry out an order for release. Suspecting the authenticity, they 
enquired directly at the Cheka and, so went the story, were in¬ 
formed that the order w'as a forgery. That was enough to sign 
Vilenkin’s death warrant. We were told later that he was taken 
to a field behind the city in the dead of the night. As the Cheka 
squad readied for its job, Vilenkin lit a cigarette and—gallant 
to the end—offered one to the soldier standing beside him. The 
man accepted the cigarette wdth shaking hands. 

“Why are you trembling?” Vilenkin asked. 

“It is the first time I’ve been on such a job,” the other replied 
wretchedly. 

“It is the first time for me too,” Vilenkin said gently one 
minute before his death. 

Small wonder that many revolutionists kept the thought of a 
prison break always in mind. It was no simple matter to escape 
a “heap of stones” like the Butyrki, but it was even tougher 
when the prison was administered by men who knew well the 
ways of political prisoners. 

Dzershinsky, Peters, Latzis and their collaborators in the 
Cheka all knew from personal experience how vigorous men 
in prisons thought and planned. And hence they guarded the 
socialist prisoners with special care. But there are always some 
whom no force can keep behind bars. 


On March 22, 1920, six prisoner, guarded by two militia 
members, were detailed to bring milk for the Butyrki prison. 
Five were Left Social-Revolutionaries and one a Right Social- 
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Rei'oiutionary. On the wsy they disarmed their guards and fied. 
Three Lei''c Social-Revolutionaries and tfie Right Social-Revolu¬ 
tionary succeeded. One, Mayorov, was captured and brutally 
beaten. The fifth—Stepanov—was shot during the pursuit. . . . 

It was early morning. In the busy streets of Moscow—a city 
which considered itself the center of a v/orld rcvoliirion-—si.s: 
socialist workers fought for their lives. Liberty seemed .s^i near 
at hand, the six prisoners thought feverishly; all they needed wits 
to wrest it from hostile hands. Thousands of men and women 
with gaunt faces and frightened eyes streamed by in all direc¬ 
tions while, within their view, the dramatic flight to freedom 
was being enacted. But not one of the thousands on the streets 
helped them, instead, obeying the militia men, they guided them 
so that their bullets mortally wounded Stepanov. Mayorov^ W'ho 
was straining every nerve to outstrip his pursuers, stopped in h’s 
tracks and bent over him. Stepanov whispered, “Farewell. c(»m- 
radcs,” and died. The guards caught up with Mayorov. 

And tvho %vas Stepanov? He was one of those talented, genu¬ 
ine men of the people. He had started out as a worker and sailor. 
Then he became editor of a newspaper, did propaganda work 
in the cities of Rybinsk, Simbirsk, Kazan. His clear mind fully 
grasped the desperate situation in the country, A man of un¬ 
questioned moral integrity, he was loved by all his fellow' 
prisoners, whatever their party. Stepanov was truly one of tlsose 
anonymous folk heroes of the revolution. 

And writing of Stepanov, many others so much like him con^e 
to mind. There were the two brothers Zertsaiov, for instance, 
and a very young fellow by name of Nekrassov—all three hailed 
from the city of Kaluga. In the hospital, from which Nekrassov 
was transferred to the prison, they had called him the “twenty- 
five-year old gramp.” His face was framed by a thick black be.ird 
and his entire body bespoke utter weariness, but his youthful 
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voice and its almost childlike intonation gave his true age 
away. 

I remember having been told while I was still in prison that 
he was dying of tuberculosis, that it was almost not worth de¬ 
manding that he be released. (But unexpectedly the Cheka was 
to set him free so that he might be treated in a sanatorium.) 
“How were you so stricken?” his comrades had asked. He had 
always been anemic, he told them. Then one day he had been 
arrested on the street in Moscow and taken to the Cheka. His 
cell had been so tiny that there was not room enough to take 
even a few steps. Two months he and two other comrades had 
spent lying about on the bunks, breathihg foul air and tormented 
by ail kinds of vermin. Then twenty more Left Social-Revolu¬ 
tionaries had been arrested; the entire cell had declared a hunger- 
strike, demanding transfer to a “proper” prison like the Butyrki, 
and after three days of strike they had gained their objective. 
But for some reason Nekrassov was overlooked; he hungered a 
fourth day and was unconscious when finally taken to the 
Butyrki. In the large common cell the comrades surrounded 
him with tender care, but he heard them whisper that he was 
dying. Yet he survived. “In addition to TB,” I subsequently 
wrote in my diary, “he also has a kidney ailment, rheumatism 
and something else. And still his voice is soft and clear, and his 
eyes shine with kindliness.” 

And I asked myself: What gave these men the strength and 
the perseverance to endure so much? Nekrassov, the Zertsalovs 
and all the others in the Butyrki -were dying a slow death, sacri¬ 
ficing their Jives drop by drop for their ideals. How staunch 
must their faith have been in contrast to other thousands who 
betrayed their convictions with varying excuses and jumped 
on the bandw-agon of the triumphant Bolsheviks. The whole 
atmosphere of the “proletarian” state was luring these betrayers 
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of their convictions as with a siren song; it placed attractive 
temptations in their path. It gave the “little mart’ a chance to 
become important, strong, powerful. It was sweet poisoji for 
weak men. 

In those days the Russian who wanted to travel the highway 
of an easy conquest and an easy life had to commit but one 
small . . . obscenitv, one small outrage; do violence to another 
human or, even more important, to hiinsclf. A man had to com¬ 
mit but this one act of moral self-deba,sement to .step across the 
threshold to power and influence in the Bolshevik order. How 
simple, how easy such an act sliould have come to these prole- 
t.irians who had stood on the lowest rung of the social ladder, 
and in whose name everything was being done. For were they 
not now the nobility of the new reghne? 

And yet there tvere hundreds and thousands of workers and 
peasants in that hungry, cold, enslaved Russia who did not rush 
to add their names to the register of the Bolshevik peerage. On 
the contrary, they were prepared to suffer, to endanger their 
families and their lives ro defend their ideas of socialism and 
revolution. Scrupulous integrity made them fight against the 
lie of “their” state. They' established the proud order of men 
who stood by their truth. Surely these children of the people, 
rather than the leaders of the state, w'-ere the real miracle tuf the 
revolution. Surely they were the best proof that a true revolution 
can unearth tremendous reserves of spiritual and moral strength 
among the people. 


It is not difficult to imagine the effect which Stepanov’s death 
had had on all prisoners in the Butyrki. Almost unwittingly 
hands had clenched into fists and the men had taken up the 
sharpest weapon in the arsenal of the disarmed: the hunger 
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strike. There had been and were yet to be many such strikes in 
the Butyrki. 

I have in my possession a full account of the progress and 
upshot of one such strike. More than a hundred men and women 
took part in it and it lasted fully six days and nights. On Novem¬ 
ber 27, 1919 the prisoners had handed the following ultimatum 
to the Cheka: 

“The Left Social-Revolutionary prisoners in the Butyrki 
have several times addressed ,the Cheka and the Workers’ 
Soviet of Moscow with the request to improve conditions in 
the prison. So far, the government agencies have not even 
troubled to reply. The Left Social-Revolutionaries therefore 
call upon them for the last time to improve conditions. The 
typhus epidemic, which has felled many of us, the general 
emaciation due to inadequate food (much of which is con¬ 
sistently stolen by the prison authorities); months of occupy¬ 
ing damp unheated cells—all these add up to a situation which 
can well be termed ‘slow death.’ It forces us to use every means 
at our disposal in support of our demands. The Left Social- 
Revolutionaries set a deadline three days hence to meet their 
demands.” 

The thirteen listed claims included; better food (prisoners 
were fed soups made of wormy fish); heating of cells; exercise 
in the yard twice a day; a bath once a week, including soap and a 
change of underwear; warm clothes and boots; permission to 
conduct classes for the prisoners. These were minimal human 
requests and they proved how miserable were the conditions in 
the prison of a “socialist” Government. What did the Cheka 
have to say? Nothing. 

By the end of November, J919, when the ultimatum was 
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delivered to the Cheka, I had already been released from prison, 
and I subsequently lived in what might be called “semi-legality" 
in Moscow. One rea.son for my release had been the Bolsheviks’ 
intention to try to trap, through me, those of our party who 
were working in the underground. But they were not successful; 
aiid for a long time I managed to maintain close working contact 
both with our comrade.s in the underground and in prison. 

The prisoners began their hunger strike on November 30. 
Secretly their committee managed to smuggle out to me daily, 
detailed reports. These tiny slips, covered with slmo.st micro¬ 
scopic writing on thin paper, I have kept to rliis day. 

“Today, at si.K o’clock in the morning, the hunger strike was 
started in full unanimity',’’ the first bulletin announced. “A 
hundred comrades, men and women, are caking part. The strike 
committee induced ten of our sickest comrades to desist. Rumor 
has it that a teletype came from the Cheka at three o'clock this 
afternoon with the offer to accede to some of our demands. We 
will not agree, and we expect you to draw the stteittion of the 
people to our struggle.” 

But the government—for behind the Cheka stood the Central 
Committee of the Bolshevik Party—had no intention of giving 
in. The bulletin of December 2 reported a deteriorating situa¬ 
tion. 

“Last night the five members of our strike committee were 
called to the prison office supposedly to negotiate the end of 
the strike. Instead, they were detained and taken to the Cheka. 
Today' the warden appeared in the Twelfth Q)fridor and 
attempted to call a general meeting, but no one mot'ed from 
his cot. He gave us to understand that, since our committee 
has been kidnaped, it would be easier to break the strike. iTie 
prisoners, however, passed a resolution to continue the strike 
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and refuse all negotiations until the committee is returned to 
our midst. The resolution closed with these words; ‘The time 
will come when the Russian and European working masses 
will learn of this unexpected outrage on the part of the ruling 
Bolshevik party.’ In the meantime, another ten comrades have 
joined the strike. The total now stands at 110.” 

The “war bulletins” were issued also on December 4 and 5, 
Nicolai Shabalin, a Kronstadt sailor and one of the most devoted 
Populist-socialists, now signed the letters. On December 4, he 
wrote; 

“Dear comrades. We send you our greetings. Despite the 
fifth day of the strike our spirits are high, and we continue 
with faith in ourselves. Yesterday—as a symbol of protest— 
the Right Social-Revolutionaries too declared a hunger strike. 
Even our very sick comrades, whom both the physicians and 
we had forbidden to hunger, have joined. The warden broke 
into the cell of our women, threatened them with his gun and 
cursed them like a brute. The members of our committee have 
not been returned yet; the whole prison is under isolation; 
the solidarity and steadfastness of the comrades is admirable. 
Do what you can. I embrace you. . . . 

Shabalin.” 


The letter of December 5 read: 

“Dear comrades. Greetings from us all. Today is the sixth 
day of the strike. Our spirit is resolute, even though physical 
strength is ebbing in some. All are ready to fight to complete 
victory. We won’t fall for any provocations on the part of 
the administration. Our delegates are held in the North tower 
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under increased guards. The Right Social-Revolutionaries 
will end their strike a.s soon as the committee returns. But we 
shall continue until the full implementation of our demands. 
Be well, AVe kiss you all. 

Shabalin.’” 


And here is the triumphant letter of December 6. signed once 
again b]/ the members of the original committee. 

“Yesterday, December 5, at twelve o’clock at night, the 
.strike ended. The courage of the comrades surpassed all ex¬ 
pectations. Under conditions of violence and provocation, 
eighty per cent of them sick, scattered and isolatecTin different 
parts of the prison, they nevertheless passed the test. The 
government refused to give in not because of our economic 
demands, but because it hoped to break us with the pangs of 
hunger. But it ran up against a steel wall. The strike ended, 
as it began, simultaneously in all parts of the prison as soon 
as our committee, which was brought back, gave the word. 
The events have aroused enthusiasm among all pid.soners in 
the Butyrki.” 

The end of the strike brought relief even for the administra¬ 
tion of the prison. At midnight the building came to life bathed 
in electric light. The Red Cross brought in food for the stai-ving 
people. When they began rising from their cots, deathly pale, 
emaciated, hardly able to stand on their feet, they svere sur¬ 
rounded wnth limitless warmth, care, love. Even those who were 
too weak to get up watched with shining eyes the joyous tumult 
around them. They, too, tasted the joy of victory. For a regime 
of the strong had had to submit to the power of the weak. Even 
the hardened Chekists seemed to be impressed by this spectacle 
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of courage and sacrifice. This was the end of one episode of 
trial and heroism. Though many of the prisoners remained ailing 
for the rest of their lives, they felt encouraged and uplifted. 
But for how long? 

In short order, after the escape of Stepanov and his fellow 
prisoners, the Cheka decided to punish all Left Social-Revolu- 
liunaries, Right Social-Revolutionaries and Anarchists in the 
Butyrki even though they had had nothing to do with the escape. 
They were deprived, for a period, of all formerly acquired 
privileges. And that is how things went back and forth—as in a 
came of cat and mouse. There were other, even more bitter, 
hunger strikes. But the Cheka never yielded again, never ne¬ 
gotiated with the strikers; only beat them and forcibly scattered 
them in various cities. (Dzershinsky, leader of the Cheka, had 
shouted even about the hunger strike of December, 1919; 
“What? They want to dictate to us? They want to tell us how 
to run a prison?”) But compared with the sufferings in Bolshevik 
prisons in subsequent years, the hunger strike of December, 
1919, was like an “idyll in black and gray.” 


The regime lield yet another whip over the prison—the whip of 
hostages. People were declared responsible with their lives for 
the actions of other men with whom they had no connections 
whatsoever. The prisoner whom the Government press has an¬ 
nounced to be a liostage bears no responsibility for whatever 
unrest exists in the country. Yet the regime pronounces him 
“guilty,” uses his life and his fright to terrorize others. The 
Bolsheviks adopted this barbaric measure from the practices of 
war, when Army commanders thus sought to safeguard their 
position in the midst of a hostile population. But the Bolsheviks 
turned a transient measure into a permanent political instrument 
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to hold in constant fear both the hostages and the population 
at large. 

One evening (while I was yet in prison), when our solitary 
cells had already been locked for the night, I settled down to 
read the evening paper, Evening Moscow. We, the “VIP” pris¬ 
oners of those davs, were still permitted to read newspapers. 
My eyes caught the headline of a Government pronouncement: 
“Spiridonova, Steinberg and other leaders of the Left Social- 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks declared hostages.” 

It seemed unbelievable. Death suddenly loomed as a real, and 
vet fantastic, danger. Was it that simple for a Government and 
its Cheka to snuff out my life? Could I, the ego to which I was 
bound and which was still so full of life’s pa.ssions, suddenly dis¬ 
appear? And yet, how dared the Government of the Bolsheviks 
raise its hand against us, socialists, who only recently had been 
colleagues in one government? If there were a peasant uprising 
in the province of Tambov, for instance, or if workers .struck 
in a Briansk factory—would they really dare to take our lives for 
that? How w'ould they explain this to the Russian people as 
well as to the world abroad? 

Such were the thoughts that flashed through my mind. But 
it was not so much the “politics” of the event that was uppermost 
in my consciousness; far sharper was the pain in my heart when 
I thought of my family outside. My wife had surely read the 
threatening w'ords; she might not perhaps realize at once the 
political details of the proclamation. And a family is thus de¬ 
prived of the last measure of peace; for from now on they would 
worry helplessly not only about my freedom, but about my 
life. ... It was not easy to think these thoughts alone at night 
in a locked cell, without a soul to talk to. 

But youth is healthy, and shortly after I lay down on my cot, 
remembering the old Russian proverb that the morning is wiser 
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than the night before, I was soon sound asleep. And the world 
did look different in the morning. The treacherous shadows of 
the night had vanished and even through the barred window 
the bright blue of the sky penetrated my cell. My political 
awareness suddenly noted a detail I had overlooked the night 
before; not just v/e, but also the Mensheviks, had been declared 
hostages! How could “they,” the Bolsheviks, threaten equally 
Social-Revolutionaries and their own Marxist relatives, the 
Mensheviks? 1 was convinced that “they” would be unable to 
justify to the Russian proletariat the execution of Menshevik 
Social-Democrats with whom they were organically united by 
their entire party^-political life. For Plekhanov and Martov had 
been their common teachers, before their separation into hostile 
camps. And all of them, Plekhanov and Lenin, Martov, Dan 
and Kamenev, had, after all, drawn sustenance from the same 
intellectual source—Marx. And besides, the Mensheviks had 
never fought the Bolshevik regime as openly and as resolutely 
a.s had the Left Social-Revolutionaries. No, there was no real 
danger as long as they coupled the two parties together. 

When I met my comrades later in the corridors, I discovered 
that almost everyone had come to the conclusion that we need 
not take the statement too seriously. Very soon I was provided 
with proof of this. “Our” investigating judge, the Chekist Ro- 
manovsky, arrived at the prison. (He was the expert on the 
prosecution of Left Social-Revolutionaries.) This small-buik 
man with sly eyes and his artificial gentlemanly manners entered 
my cell with a mien of disturbance. 

“Listen, Comrade Steinberg”—he never called us anything 
but comrades—“what are your friends doing?” 

“What are they doing?" I asked. 

“Oh, don’t pretend you don’t know. Your friends outside 
liave issued a proclamation,” 
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“How am I supposed to Icnow about it in here?” I countered. 
“But what’s the proclamation.^” 

“Your Central Committee has declared that if the life of a 
single Left Social-Revolutionary in prison is touched, three 
Government leaders, starting from the top, will an,swcr for each 
Left Social-Revolutionary. . . . This statement was sent today 
both to the Cheka and to the Central Committee of the Com¬ 
munist Party.” 

I turned to Romanovsky with a grin. “Why are you so nerv¬ 
ous? The statement says clearly that they will start at the top. 
You’re not there yet, are you?” 

He turned on his heel and left the cell. My heart overflowed 
with relief and pride. Obviously the forces of the revolution 
had not yet been spent. A sheet of paper, covered wdth a few 
lines of print set in an underground printing shop, had impressed 
the powerful dictatorship. In Romanovsky’s frightened face I 
saw a reflection of “their” fright. And, of course, all our concern 
over having been declared hostages vanished into thin air. But 
all this was happening within the four walls of the prison. Our 
families knew nothing about it. How many sleepless nights and 
long days, filled with mortal fear, were spent at that time and 
since by thousands of families of such innocent hostages. For 
those “outside” it was perhaps more painful and more heart¬ 
breaking than for those threatened. 

A few days later Dzershinsky came to the Butyrki and visited 
the famous leader of the Right Social-Revolutionaries, Abram 
Gotz, in his cell. Dzershinsky felt some sort of “collegial” 
solidarity for this former Katorga inmate of czarist days. He 
told the Right Social-Revolutionaries that in the Government 
“they” had never taken the statement about the hostages too 
seriously. It had been done for political purposes ... to in¬ 
timidate those peasants and workers who were opposing the 
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“Soviets.” The Government had had no intentions of putting 
its tlireat into effect. Perhaps. . . , 


But who abroad would have understood this attitude of a social¬ 
ist Government totvard old socialists? During that period I had 
the opportunity of observing the shattering effect of Soviet 
realities on one foreigner. 

Fritz Flatten was a well-known Swiss socialist. When Lenin 
lived in Switzerland, Flatten had been one of his enthusiastic 
young followers, and he later accepted the Russian Revolution 
as his own. During the Third Soviet Congress in Petrograd in 
January, 1918, he made a speech bringing greetings from foreign 
friends. The Soviet Government was then completely isolated 
from the world outside, and his words therefore greatly en¬ 
couraged the thousands of delegates to the Congress. He spoke 
in German and I translated his speech, phrase by phrase, into 
Russian. The ovation to this slender, inspired man was tremen¬ 
dous. 

Now, in 1919, he came to Moscow, his sacred Mecca. When 
he learned that Left Social-Revolutionaries, and I among them, 
were in prison, he was terribly confused. He could not under¬ 
stand how people who had taken an active part in the October 
Revolution could now be considered counter-revolutionaries. 
He asked Lenin for perniis.sion to visit me in prison for a frank 
talk. Lenin agreed. 

I was called to the prison office in the middle of the week, ft 
was not visitors’ day, and I was therefore intensely curious as 
I walked through the long corridors with a guard on each side. 
And I was amazed, when I walked into a large empty room, 
to find Fritz Flatten there. He ran to me, his face contorted 
with pain and concern, and I had to calm him down. The guards 
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left us alone—apparently on orders from the all-powerful— 
and we sat down to talk. There is no need to relate the full 
contents of this trying convcrsacion. The foreign socialist found 
it difficult to comprehend the drama that had thus affected not 
only my personal life but the revolution as a whole; he could 
not believe that a new throne, the Kremlin repainted Red, had 
emerged from the mass movement of the revolution, and that 
it looked with jaundiced eyes on every free expression of the 
people. 

We talked in low tones. Flatten overwhelmed me with ques¬ 
tions expressing astonishment and hurt; he tried to soften the 
tone of my description, promised me a “change for the better.” 
I was miserable to have to pour ice-cold water on the head of 
this sincere believer, but he had to know the truth so that he 
might report it abroad. Bur despite everything I told him, he 
assured me that he would discuss all this with Lenin and try to 
rectify this terrible “misunderstanding.” We parted as friends. 

And much later I learned that he got nowhere with Lenin. 
Lenin listened with interest to his report of our conversation 
andthensaid, “You see, that’s how they are. . . "But,” Flatten 
retorted, “how can you hold them in prison? They are definitely 
not counter-revolutionaries?” “Of course not,” Lenin said. “But 
that’s exactly why they are dangerous; just because they are 
honest revolutionists. What can one do?” * 

The doors of the prison rarely opened to freedom for the 
revolutionists, and when they did, it was a great event. Such 
freedom occurred for Irina Kakhovskaya, one of the most strik¬ 
ing personalities of the Social-Revolutionary Party. Convicted 
for terrorist activities, she had spent her youth at hard labor in 
Siberia, and %vas liberated only by the Revolution of February 

® Flatten later settled in the Soviet Union and perished in one of the 
purges of the itjjo’s. 
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1917- She had hardly had a chance during the stormy twin years 
of 1917-1918 to do the socialist educational work which was 
her real love when she felt called once more to terrorist activi¬ 
ties: this time in the Ukraine. 

Heading a new underground “combat unit,” she organized on 
July 30, 1918, an attempt on the German Field Marshal General 
von Eichhorn in Kiev, who ruled the country wdth ruthless 
oppression. Boris Donskoy, w-ho threw the bomb, paid with his 
life for the attempt. Kakhovskaya, who was tortured for a long 
time by the German prison interrogators, was spared the same 
fate only by the outbreak of the German revolution at the end 
of 1918 and the liberation of Kiev from German occupation. 

She returned to Moscow in 1919 and found her party and the 
revolution as a whole in dire straits. For this fine, peace-loving 
woman saw that socialism was endangered by the regime no less 
than by the White armies of the czarist generals moving up from 
South Russia. Resolving the moral conflict for herself, she de¬ 
cided to defend the people on the front that was clearest and 
simplest for her—against the White generals Kolchak, Denikin, 
Wrangel. She formed another “combat unit” of devoted Left 
Social-Revolutionaries to do the job on the spot. 

But in May, 1919, the Cheka arrested all members of the unit 
while in a conspiratorial flat. Despite the fact that it was quickly 
discovered for what purpose they had organized, they were 
taken to the Butyrki, these self-sacrificers, these “dead on 
parole.” Six weeks later the Cheka decided that it had no evi¬ 
dence against them as “enemies of the Soviet power.” Further¬ 
more, it was interested in their projected revolutionary activities 
in enemy territory. They were released because they were e.x- 
pected soon to leave Moscow. But they were not really free; 
the Cheka representative Romanovsky had the incredible nerve 
to demand Kakhovskaya’s pledge that “if she remained alive, 
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she would give herself up to the Cheka as soon as returned to 
Soviet territory.” Despite the road of martyrdom which she and 
her friends were taking again, despite the deadly danger they 
would confront behind enemy lines, bolshevism had no respect 
for the revolutionists. The regime would consider her, should 
she remain alive, not a heroine, but an enemy whose life and 
liberty were forfeit. Smiling enigmatically, Kakhovskaya signed 
the pledge. 

Her terrorist plan did not succeed. At the end of the year, 
with a severe case of typhus, she arrived back in Moscow under 
an assumed name. Friends brought her, in an unconscious state, 
to the private hospital of a courageous physician. For many 
weeks she lay in a state of delirium; but eventually she recovered. 
The Cheka discovered her identity, but it did not insist on her 
“pledge” then. Some time later, however, Kakhovskaya was ar¬ 
rested again and exiled to Central Asia. She has not been heard 
from .since 1931. 



But all the tribulations of their prison existence were but 
extraneous to the innermost anxiety and grief of the many Left 
Social-Revolutionaries still languishing in prison. Their main 
problem was indeed their imprisonment—not the blow of their 
personal deprivation—but its political and moral implications. 
For they all considered themselves organic parts of the liberating 
Russian Revolution. Could they bear to be banished from it and 
be held behind stone walls lilce idlers and outcasts? If they were 
rejected by the revolution and sentenced to the hardest punish¬ 
ment in fateful times—passivity—was it because they had 
neglected something truly important? Were they, as individuals 
and as members of a revolutionary movement, mistaken in their 
stand, or was the regime wrong which had forcibly removed 
them from the lifestream of the people? Regime or revolution, 
Bolshevik Party or the Russian working class—u'hich was right, 
and which was responsible for their predicament? The prisoners, 
however, were utterly convinced that they had not taken the 
wrong road; and this conviction led them naturally to a constant 
and detailed analysis of developments in Russia, and of the 
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ideological conflicts that had arisen berweeti them, the Left 
Social-Revolutionaries and the ruling party. 

The first problem of the moment was, of course, their attitude 
toward the Bolshevik dictatorship. Should it be accepted as the 
regime that in fact ruled the country, and should an attempt be 
made to fit the program of their own movement to it? Or should 
they challenge it and seek to undermine its power? In other 
words: should they act as “His .Majesty’s Opposition” or think 
in terms of revolutionary change? Rebellious personalities, forti¬ 
fied by deep-rooted convictions, should have been inclined to 
radical conclusions, but . . . 

The plight of the revolution as a whole intervened at this 
point. Tiie year w'as 1919-1920; over large parts of Russia civil 
war was raging (with Kolchak and Denikin heading the White 
forces), and invasion threatened from abroad (when Genera! 
Pilsudsky began his march on Moscow in the “Polish War” of 
1920). There was no question, as to what side the Imprisoned so¬ 
cialists were on, and how passionately they desired to take part 
in the defense of their revolution. But, many of them asked 
themselves, would the)' not also be defending and bolstering 
the Bolshevik regime.' Was not the Red Army being changed 
from an instrument of revoiutionar)'- defease into a brutal 
weapon to maintain the dictatorial part)'? How could they 
accomplish both tasks; defeat the social adversary In the civil 
war and prevent the consolidation of the interna! foe? 

Almost unwittingly, a pob'ey of “war on two fronts” evolved 
—both against the direct danger of the "White generals and 
against the indirect danger of the Red dictators. They rriighc 
have said: We shall fight the bourgeois counter-revolution as If 
the Bolshevik state did not exist, and w& shall fight bolshevism 
as if social reaction did not stand poised to stab us in the back. 

But could such a wo-front war be victorious? iMight it not 
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th^vart both--the couater-revi^btionary ambitions and the reeo- 
lutinn itself? And the logical conclusion seemed to be: Forget 
temporarily the humiliating and malicious policy of bolshevism 
for the sake of preserving the whole structure for a brighter 
future. Should the Left Social-Revolutionaries then inform the 
regime of their decision, so that they might be released and take 
part in the battle? The conclusion seemed logical, but . . . 

It did not satisfy the moral conscience of the prisoners'. Go 
free aad join the ranks of the Red Army while the territory of 
the revolution itself was sy.stcmatically ravaged by the party in 
power? While the peasantry, the backbone of the people, was 
persecuted and socially abused in the name of Marxist-proletariaii 
dogma? While the Soviets, w'hich were to have created a new 
democracy, had become servile party agencies? While the 
proletariat was being incited against the working peasants and 
coached as a new caste of proletarian praetorians? What use was 
die struggle against the White Guardists Kolchak and Denikin 
when in the rear the regime itself was sowing its own seeds of 
“Denikinism.” of popular disillusionment? Was there a solution 
to this Satanic dilemma? Should they not ignore the civil war 
and remain in prison with a “calm conscience” to guard the 
purity of that conscience? Should not such passivity become 
the revolutionary virtue of this period? But . . . 

On the other hand was it right that they, by remaining in 
prison., should prove incapable of helping the peasant and the 
worker in the most important period of their history? Should 
they leave all the initiative and activity to the Marxist-materialis¬ 
tic Bolsheviks, to the stubborn proletarian ideologists? Would 
not that too mean betrayal of the spiritual pioneers and leaders 
of Populist thought, generations of whom had worked for this 
“time of fulfillment?” 

Such doubts tormented hundreds and thousands of honest 
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rei'olutionists and men of the people. In the Butyrki this inner 
ideological struggle took on organized forn!. It was debated in 
the prison itself between ’various factions and individuals, and 
it was constantly formulated and argued in the secret corre¬ 
spondence with the illegal Central Cornraittee of the Left Social- 
Revolutionary Party outside. O.n September 5, 19 ny for in¬ 
stance. V. Karelin, one of the leading i.efr Social-Revolu¬ 
tionaries wrote this in tlie name of six comrades; 

“There are principles that are binding for us, irrespective of 
whether we shall ever reach any agreement with the Bolshe¬ 
viks. The fight agaiast Denikin, Kolchak and the others is a 
categorical duty. They represent not ju.st a remporar}^ stage 
of the revolution; they are the counter-revolution consoli¬ 
dated and" reinforced by the imperialist w orld forces. Fight 
against them is a fight for the basic achievements of the revo¬ 
lution, even though power be still in the hand.s of the Bolshe- 
viks. To ignore this battle, xvhose very process contains ele¬ 
ments of a new revolutionary rebirth—would moan to reject 
the support of the w'orking masses.” 

Another short, but clear, document in the same spirit was 
smuggled out to the illegal Central Committee. It was signed 
by 148 Left Social-Revolutionary men and women, prisoners 
in the Butyrki. I still have these documents of the year 1919 and. 
despite the years that have passed, every time I look at them I 
can feel the quickened pulse of that period in every phrase and 
every signature. 

“We, prisoners in the Butyrki, wish to declare our views. We 
have considered the internal and external position of the Soviet 
republic in the light of the danger of soda! restoration, and 
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the battle against the attacking counter-revolution. We realize 
that this danger is heightened by the policy of the govern- 
rtrent. We have reached the following conclusions; 

1. The main task of the revolution at this moment is intensi¬ 
fied struggle against all counter-revolutionary forces on the 
innumerable fronts of the republic. 

2. We therefore consider it necessary to transfer the center 
of our political activities to those provinces of Russia that are 
occupied by the counter-revolution, and where the working 
people are fighting for their future. 

3. We therefore reject for the time being any armed strug¬ 
gle against the Bolshevik government because it might play 
into the hands of forces hostile to the revolution. Remaining 
faithful to our ideals, we shall support the struggle against 
the Right, insofar as the future of the revolution and the w'ork- 
ing masses depends on it.” 

But almost at the same time, on August 4, 1919, another letter 
proclaiming a different attitude reached the CenU'al Committee 
of the Social Revolutionary Party from other comrades in the 
Butyrki. 

“It is our conviction,” they wrote, “that the counter-revolu¬ 
tion of Kolchak and Denikin is a child of Bolshevism; you can¬ 
not destroy one without the other. To call on peasants and 
workers to fight against the Denikins under Bolshevik leader¬ 
ship is both useless and perilous. At the same time we want 
you to know that our imprisonment should not restrict the 
freedom of action of our Party. Let the central committee not 
hesitate for a moment between us and the demands of the 
revolution! Let it always remember that it bears responsibility 
for millions of working people!” 
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This, ton, wac the voice of deterniined fighters. And here is 
i e: another secret inebsage, v/r?tten ag.iin in micro-scopic script 
t{,. be read only with a magnifying gla^. 

‘"If the Bolsheviks arc sincere in wanting to work with us, 
let thens make peace not with our moderate party leaders, but 
%\ irh the masses. Let them re-in,state the Soviets; let them .stop 
their violence and robbery. Then we too, wiio are now pris¬ 
oners in the Butyrla, will man the front lines. It is their re¬ 
sponsibility; common action docs not depend on us. We shall 
return to the Soviets only w ich the masses together.” 

But the.se heated debates in prison could not lead to any speedy 
pfactica! results. Another moral issue restrained even those Left 
Social-Revolutionaries who were prepared to seek some modm 
vivaidi with the Government. They feared that their intran- 
.sigent comrades might construe their viewpoint as concessiotts 
to the regime, as readiness to compromise on principles. The 
Cheka doubtlcsslv knew of the ideological conflict amonn; them 
and it was intere.sted in splitting the solid ranks of the Left 
Social-Revolutionaries. The Government looked forward im¬ 
patiently to a “positive” move by the more moderate Left 
Social-Revolutiona ries. 

And that is Why some of the intransigents came to regard the 
moderates somcwfiat suspiciously as potential collaborators in 
an oppressive Government. It looked as if the “compromisers” 
were out to buy their freedom with an accommodating pro¬ 
gram. A revolutionist could not conceive of anything more 
damning than such accusation. And the suspicion, wUch was not, 
in fact, justified, distressed the moderates and paralyzed their 
will. They were afraid that the entire party, particularly those 
who had gone underground, might be forced to shift activities 



in accordance with the mood and view'point of their imprisoned 
comrades. Party decisions would then be arrived at not in free 
debate, but under pressure of the prison and the regime that 
stood behind it. That is why the “extremists” had written: 
“Let the Central Committee not hesitate for a moment between 
us and the demands of the revolution.” 

Yet the extremists knew in their hearts that not the paltry 
motives of personal safety, but the interests of people and revolu¬ 
tion guided every Party member in his ideological conflict. All 
of them with equal passion pursued the common dual goal; the 
negative—to make a stand against the counter-revolution; and 
the positive—to throw themselves into the creative W'ork of 
reconstruction. If party morality forced them to step cautiously 
wherever their views might coincide with the desires of a hostile 
regime, the highest morality of mankind’s liberation urged them 
on to exchange prison for the twin fronts of work and battle. 
These honest, courageous and inflexible men were not to be 
envied in those days. 


In August, 1919, the small number of Left Social-Revolution¬ 
ary leaders u?ho were free decided on a risky attempt to alter 
the situation. To meet the urgent desires of most of the pris¬ 
oners it was necessary not only to effect their release but to 
cre.ate opportunities for their legal activities in the country, that 
is, to re-establi.sh the legal existence of the party. The only way 
to achieve this was to negotiate with the Bolshevik Party, with 
which there had been no direct contact since the events of July, 
1918. Therefore the Central Committee of the Left Social- 
Revolutionaries decided to try and discover if there were any 
chances for their party to return to legality. All party circles 
agreed to make the attempt, and in August of 1919 the first 
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conicrt-ni't of reprcyenrari'/c-s of rhe Left Sncia!-Revo!otionaries 
and of the Bo!she\ik Central Conunitrec took pkee in 

. "flit' Euislicviks, hard pressed as they were, were 
iirixiods to pain ctcry bit of soppciiT. Ihcy delegated Kamenev, 
Bt'inbsrrodolT end Helena Sta'^-.ova to negotiate v. iih the Left 
Social-Revulutionanes. The latter v.ere reprt scjitr-d hv Ijy,i 
Bakai. Ait.\ander Bchreider and myself. 

Ir is fortunare that reports of rhc’.e conferences have been pre- 
■seived. These document., are interesting not only because they 
convey the tension among the participants but also because they 
miiror the con.ple.vitv of the state of aifairs at that time. I'hese 
reports follow. The first conference rook place August 12, 1919. 
Bekiborodufi was chairman. 


Steinberg; "'At a viivting of ozir Central ConnnitPte some 
tihic ago, 'ife reached a number of decisions ’lekich are of cosi- 
cern to you. JVc believe that the internatiomtl and domestic 
state of the coimt/y is such that the first task today is the defeat 
of the coinitcr-nvoliitiofi of the White generals. We believe 
that the revolution vtoaid gain by our party's eff'ons in that 
struggle as avt.ll as in its active participation in the socklist up¬ 
building of the country. But in the present circumstances, and 
as long as you continue your political program which trv con¬ 
tinue to condt mn, there can be no thought of our par-ticlpaiion 
in constructive avork. We therefore propose to transfer the 
center of our political operations to the provinces occupied by 
the Whites, for instance, the Ukraine, To make our activities 
possible on a large scale, however, we rtmst have certain 
tees. 

“First, as soon as those provinces are liberated from the 
Whites, our party will be given the opportunity for legal 
existence and free Soviets will be elected in those provinces. 
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Second, ive must be able to staff our party apparatus, that is, we 
ask for the release of all our comrades who arc now imprisoned 
both in Moscow and throughout the country. 

Kamenev: ‘T<37- our discussion to have any positive res'ults, it 
must he put on a realistic basis. Your plan is artificial became 
our policy cannot depend on the military line Denikin might 
establish. If we are to discuss your activities on a national sdale, 
then we must equally be concerned with your attitude here, in 
the center. Will you give up your tactics of armed struggle 
against tis? If your work in the Ukraine, for instance, is to be 
successful, it is essential that production of mTmments and 
transport should function nortnally on this side of the battle 
line too. Can we be sure that you will not obstruct the economic 
functioning of the country? We are just a small group of com¬ 
rades here and we ca 7 i therefore be frank with each other: Can 
we ever come to an agreement with y ou, as clear and decisive as 
our split had been? Back in October [tpiy] we had differences 
of opinion too, yet we were able to work together.” 

Alexander Schreider: “The accusatiotis in your press against 
our party concerning plots, armed struggle and such belong, of 
course, to the hwnorous aspects of the situation. You have no 
proofs whatsoever of our participation in any plots. The recent 
revolt in Krassnaya Gorka (near Kronstadt) is a good example: 
the participants held Bolshevik party cards.” 

Steinberg: “Yozi want an irmnediate agreement as clear as our 
split has been. It would be dishonest, and of no use whatever 
to you, if we were to tell you today that such agreement is pos¬ 
sible. We ate here to discuss tactical and technical matters only. 
There is always the possibility, of course, that future events will 
force you to clwige your policies and that in turn would bring 
us to different conclusions. Of course it would be desirable that 
your changes occur without pressure of such terrible factors 
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as Denikin, hut it is apparent that without sitch pressure this 
will not happen. 

“We see nothing artificial in devising different policies for 
the two sides of the battle line. You already permit variations of 
policy f rom one area to the next. T'hat is why we demand that — 
along with the general political chartges in the liberated areas 
—you guarantee legality for our party, so that it might continue 
its constructive work. But none of this applies here, as long as 
you keep to your present course.” 

Kamenev: “We cannot pursue dijferejtt policies in Great 
Russia and in the liberated provinces. From our viewpoint it is 
impossible for you to publish a newspaper in Kharkov but not 
in Moscow. You cannot even determine the borders. That is 
why we need a clear picture of your progra??t getierally, in¬ 
cluding Great Rtessia.” 

Ilya Bakal; “Your remarks about a unified political line are in¬ 
correct. Battle lines arc established not artificially hut by the 
march of events. Take your policy in the Ukraine, before Deni¬ 
kin's occupation. I have just returned from there and 1 know that 
in many ways yoiir policy there differs considerably from that in 
Great Russia. In the Crimea and Kherson Province too, our or¬ 
ganizations functioned legally. In the Kherson Provmcial Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Soviet, for instance, nineteen of its 
twenty members were our people. Large Left Social-Revolu¬ 
tionary factions existed in Sebastopol and other cities. But here, 
in Great Russia, our comrades arc held behind bars. If we decide 
now to transfer our major activities behind the enemy lines, 
we must know what to expect after the liberation of these arc = 
And anyway, we have been refraining from armed action again ‘ 
you for some time.” 

Kamenev; “Surely you understand that oral assurances on 
armed action are not enough. They must be confirmed in a 
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document and made kriown in Western Europe. In addition zue 
must have guarantees that these assurances will be honored. Can 
we be sure that individual Left Social~Revolutto?iarics or groups 
would not follow a separate line as happened with the Menshe¬ 
viks and their representative in Siberia^ Maisky?” *' 

Steinberg: “Kamenev’s question as to whether we can speak 
for the whole party is superfluous. We speak here in the name 
of our Central Committee. The whole issue really boils down to 
this: Will we be able to exist as an opposition party or will you 
continue to suppress all opposition?” 

Kamenev: “That is not correct. Why, of the one thousand 
deputies in the Vetrograd Soviet, three hundred are non-party 
men. . . . But we obviously cannot decide this question here. 
We shall have to discuss it in our Central Committee. You will 
probably want to prepare your proposals in written form. We 
will consider them jointly and later suhniit them to public 
opinion.” 


On September 15, 1919, the second, and last, conference be¬ 
tween the two parties took place. This time the Bolshevik repre¬ 
sentatives included in addition to Kamenev, Nicolai Krestinsky 
(later Soviet Ambassador to Berlin) and Berzin. I read the theses 
on political tactics as formulated by the Central Committee of 
tlie Left Social-Revolutionaries. Kamenev spoke first. 

Kamenev: “Your paints are so constructed that they give y our 
party every opportunity to continue its active policy of struggle 
against the government. In the very first point, for instmtcc, 

* This is the same Ivan Maisky who later became the well-known Bol¬ 
shevik diplomat. In 1919, in Siberia, while a Menshevik, he had actively 
supported the counter-revolutionary government of General Kolchak. 
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you speak about the government’s “perniciot/s political pro- 
grain.” According to the second point your party’s goal is to re¬ 
establish the ’-’'true power of the Soviets” which implies that the 
present power is not a true Soviet power. But most important 
is point four, where you speak about your rejection of armed 
struggle. That can be understood in such a way that you do 
not reject it in principle; you simply state the fact that, at the 
present time, you do not have the means necessary for such a 
struggle. This means that, whenever you will assess your forces 
as strong enough—even if not the whole party hut individual 
sections in the provinces—you will act as before. . . . We don’t 
like to hold 200 revolutionists in prison, but you must admit that 
it has some political advantage for us. If we release them, we 
would be liberating not 200 ordinary citizens, but 200 fighters. 
And we wonder if it would be advantageous to the Soviet regime 
to set them f ree on uncertain conditions?” 

Krestinsky: ’’’We notice particularly that your points are very 
vague on your tactical plans. You talk about desisting from 
armed struggle, but for how long? You indicate no political 
date line. Do you mean only until Denikin’s attacks have been 
repulsed? And furthermore: your proposals discuss only nega¬ 
tive issues; that you would not interfere with the Red Army; 
that you would not engage in armed struggle. But what are 
your positive goals, nationally?” 

Steinberg; “To understand our proposals properly you rmtst 
realize their purpose. The purpose is not to write a contract of 
agreement. That is not the issue. If we write about your per¬ 
nicious policy, we do so because we are deeply convinced that 
it is pernicious. When we write about the true power of the 
Soviets, we certainly do mean that the Soviets do not exist any 
longer, that you have not only abolished them, but that you 
have no thought of re-establishing them even partially. We do 
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nor. retreat from our disagreements •with you on matters of prin¬ 
ciple. These proposals arc certainly no return to our relations 
in October^ nor even in March., ipiS, when we resigned 
because of the Brest peace. Our purpose today is only removal 
of the obstacles that stand in the way of renewing our activities 
as a party. 

“Kamenev's remark that our rejection of armed struggle is 
just a statement of fact shows that he is laboring tinder a mis¬ 
apprehension. Our party has not, so far, officially proclaimed 
any armed struggle against the Bolsheviks. You will not be able 
to find a single such decision in our party conferences. That is 
why we do not need a paragraph about it. And Krestinsky asks 
what are our positive goals? He does not recognize any in the 
proposals. That is not right. Our projected activities in the oc¬ 
cupied areas are constructive; and our efforts here would be ex¬ 
pended in two directions: practical work in those spheres of 
life where the government does not interfere and ideological 
political struggle against you. That is all we can say now. I be¬ 
lieve that the interests of political advantage dictate that you 
accept our proposals.” 

Krestinsky; “On the contrary. I believe that the publication of 
these points in the official organs of the governtnent would be 
advantageous riot for us, but for you. It would indicate to our 
organizations in the provinces that the government has con¬ 
fidence in you and that would give you an advantage both in the 
political, and m the police, sense.” 

Kamenev; “We do not doubt your sincerity. But the prole¬ 
tariat battles against the bourgeoisie along a narrow pat}}, and 
we must know exactly where everyone belongs. Perhaps you 
could clarify the meaning of your fourth point a little further?” 

Steinberg: “We are concerned with the interests of the toiling 
peasantry. You, as a party, have no point of contact with the 
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village. Even if some sections of the peasantry support you now 
they do so in fear of Denikin, in fear of losing the land, and not 
because they share your ideology. Your entire propaganda 
among them emphasizes this otie point. But the peasantry is 
the only force that can stabilize the social revolution in Russia. 
And they listen to us. Let us therefore not try to guess for whom 
the publication of these proposals will prove more advan¬ 
tageous." 

Kamenev: ‘We shall report on today’s discussion to the po¬ 
litical bureau in our Central Committee. Next week we shall 
give you a definite answer." 


These conferences came to nothing. Neither side had sufficient 
confidence in the other. A dictatorial Government, even in the 
grip of civil war, was not prepared to yield an inch. Thus the 
Left Social-Revolutionaries remained, as they had been, a di¬ 
vided party: a small legal group in Moscow and larger masses 
of workers and sympathizers in the underground. All attempts 
of the “legalists” to establish a basis for constructive, rather than 
rebellious, efforts on their part in the country proved futile. 
But the activities of the illegal groups, even though they did not 
plan any “armed revolts,” were equally futile. The regime was 
determined to prevent the people from hearing any revolu¬ 
tionary voice or idea beside its own. When, several years later, 
the civil war against the generals subsided, the Government be¬ 
gan releasing the hundreds of imprisoned Left Social-Revolu¬ 
tionaries in Moscow and the provinces, one at a time. And in 
the interim, Cheka methods had seen to it that they went into 
freedom not as active, striving revolutionists, but as men broken 
in body and spirit. 

The two conferences in Moscow, however, carry to this day 
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an echo of tragedy. The five representatives of bolshevism spoke 
then with the assuredness of their personal, as well as collective, 
power. A few days later, on September 23, 1919, the Govern¬ 
ment in Moscow ordered the execution of sixty-six bourgeois 
opponents of the revolution, among them leading members of 
the Kadet Party. The Bolslicviks were so sure of themselves 
that they could condemn every opponent as a counter-revo¬ 
lutionary, and could accept this mass hecatomb of bourgeois 
victims with an easy conscience. And in another few years, when 
the internal war flared up in the Bolshevik Party, these men— 
Kamenev, BeloborodofF, Krestinsky—were themselves con¬ 
victed by Stalin as counter-revolutionaries. They not only per¬ 
ished, but were defamed as traitors to the revolution, to com¬ 
munism, to the Russian working class. Earlier, they had helped 
to hurl genviine socialist parties and individuals into the abyss 
of historic oblivion not knowing that they were predestined to 
follow. 



CHAPTER XV 


Five Types of Russian 
Revolutionists 


With life and limb Russia’s revolutionists were all dedicated to 
the revolution. Each put the interests of the revolution above 
his individual aspirations, his private needs, above personal sur¬ 
vival. Their life span was marked by self-denial, by rejection of 
the world’s most precious goods, and frequently ended in heroic 
sacrifice. They stood out—even in their appearance—from the 
normal run of men, absorbed as these are in the daily problems 
of family, business, communal duties and private happiness. The 
revolutionists labored for the future; they lived in the future. 

But despite the similarity between them, they differed from 
each other depending on the motivation of their revolutionary 
thoughts and actions. Though the disparity in motivation, 
naturally, placed its stamp on their bearing, the spiritual differ¬ 
ences can be recognized more clearly by closer semtiny. It 
might then appear that some individuals, generally considered 
revolutionists, were really incompatible with the concept and 
image of revolution. 

There were five types of revolutionists, best studied against 
the broad backdrop of the Russian Revolution. None of them 
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was a perfectly crystallized and complete type. Elements of 
many were contained in each concrete personality. But each 
warrants separate psychological study. 


I. Rebel for Himself 

He was the spontaneous fighting man who sincerely battled for 
himself and his otvn violated rights—the revolutionist for him¬ 
self. His kind made up a major element in the revolutionary 
movements of history—as the rank-and-file. He was the rebel in 
the slave uprisings of antiquity, in the peasant rebellions at the 
end of the Middle Ages, in the stormy years of the French Revo¬ 
lution. The slave, the peasant, the artisan rose from degrading 
slavery to “settle the score” for the centuries of oppression and 
helplessness. Abruptly, in critical moments of history, down¬ 
trodden man lifted his eyes to heaven. As in a flash he saw Wm- 
self without chains on his hands. And with volcanic power the 
hot lava of pain, fury, hatred, revenge poured from his heart. 
His devotion and love for family and tribe, mingling with a long- 
repressed irritation against a hostile world, burst into flames. 
He was ready to destroy not only the social structures of his 
environment, but also the very symbols of their domination. In 
his zeal he thought only of his suppressed rights, his outraged 
honor, hh years of poverty and degradation. 

It was no different in Russia, Even in the years 1904-1906 
these oppressed men made their first grandiose attempt to rise, 
but the state machine of the Czar and the avenging landowning 
class thrust them back to the ground. Their bloody measures of 
reprisal left the people stunned and prostrated. By the beginning 
of 1917, the people had recovered. As czarism failed in war, 
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Russian soldiers, workei-s and peasants rose in mighty protest. 
The immediate driving force was self-preservation, a desire to 
save their lives from war, their land and bread from grasping 
rulers. Each saw before him his own sufferings, his own salva¬ 
tion. 

Symbolically, the rebellion in 1917 began in the long bread 
lines of Petrograd. Bread!—first of all for myself and my chil¬ 
dren! Soldiers and sailors vented their hatred upon the officers, 
the men who had been their Barms, their squires, in the village 
and were now in command on battlefields or decks. And the 
angry cry carried across the country: “You’ve drained enough 
of our blood!” Memories of torment in prisons and Katorgas 
rekindled with hellish fire. And in a few villages, squires’ estates 
were put to the torch. Thus did the humbled slave protest his 
wretchedness. 

The nobler minds of Russia understood the spiritual sources 
of such outbursts. The poet Alexander Block vividly described 
his own insight into the mind and heart of the people while 
out riding with his bride, daughter of the great Russian scientist 
Mendeleev, somewhere near their estate. Calmly and proudly 
the young couple bestrode their well-fed horses. The sunny 
countryside itself seemed to join in their happiness. Suddenly, 
trudging along the bridle path, appeared an ancient clodhopper, 
one of Russia’s innumerable peasants, dressed in rags, his back 
bent and his face furrowed by generations of serfdom. Instinc¬ 
tively, as he saw the two mounted Barins, he jumped off the 
path into the swampy field. From their height Block and his 
bride looked down on the peasant. What they read in his eyes 
was respect, awe and trepidation, but deep-seated hatred also 
sparked in his eyes. The gay young couple understood then 
what went on in the soul of the people. The gulf between the 
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misery of the many and their own exclusive comfort had grown 
too wide. That was why, BJock remarked later, estates were 
being burned. 

The primitive rebelliousness which demands retribution for 
past wrongs came to a head in the revolution. In the first, 
February phase, of 1917, the defiant rebel came face to face for 
the first time in modern history with his immediate political 
and social oppressors; the czarist state official, police officer, 
priest, factory foreman, estate manager. In part, he settled ac¬ 
counts in spontaneous, “hate” attacks, which luckily were like 
a swiftly passing storm. But the social order itself stood fast. 
Both the political organs and economic institutions still blocked 
his way to the real rulers—the industrialists, bankers, merchants, 
landowners. . . . 

But in the October period, the oppressed people came into 
direct contact with their social, economic and spiritual foes. 
Hatred flared even brighter. And the age-old anger manifested 
itself in acts of violence, in the p.sychology of the “upstart slave,” 
in imitation of the defeated enemy and the abuse of power. 
Bolshevism gave this hatred legal charter and scientific sanction. 
Instead of struggle against social institutions, it inspired and 
promoted the fight against social enemies, against the individual 
man. 

But it would be a mistake to think that rebels of this type 
were spurred only by egoism, only by motives of hatred and 
envy, without any ethical considerations. If so, they would have 
been no more than the revolution’s “butchers" (there were 
some such, though in small numbers), and they would naturally 
have fallen outside the framework of the revolution. In their 
eruptive, elemental fury these rebels were also guided—deeply, 
though perhaps unconsciously—^by moral indignation. “Where 
is justice in this world?” they exclaimed inwardly. “Where is 
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God’s truth if my back is scourged, if my wife is a beast of 
burden and my children without future? Where is charity and 
good will among men?” 

It was these conditions of physical defenselessness, economic 
poverty, and spiritual humiliation which gave rise to ethical 
anxiety, to the passionate demand for a “little truth and justice” 
for the whole world. In such men the rebellio?i of the ego 
developed against the background of degraded humanity. The 
personally aroused individual was simultaneously fired with 
breath-taking vistas of a better world and he was ready for the 
greatest sacrifices to end injustice for all who suffered as he did. 

But still, the main impetus was his ego, his degradation, his 
own wasted life, particularly if he was haunted by the fear 
lest “the old days” come back, restoring poverty, impotence 
and, worst of all, the torments in prison. In 1919 Moscow wit¬ 
nessed the first session of the association of former czarist 
Katorga prisoners. They reminisced about their years of torture 
and indignity. The actors of the Moscow Art Theater presented 
a play about the notorious Katorga prison in Orel. “There was 
no plot—only the Katorga prisoners in chains and their daily 
routine. There were the warden.s, the conflicts with them, the 
various types assembled in tliis ‘death house.’ And suddenly 
there was heard the singing of the prison song to the accompany¬ 
ing clang of chains. The entire hall wept. I saw how seasoned 
fighters bowed their heads and let the tears stream down their 
cheeks. Workers sitting near me whispered in agitation: ‘That 
was our cell. Must we be in it again? Shall we go through this 
accursed life once more?’ ” * 

This fear of the accursed life helped to condition the be¬ 
havior of this type of rebellious man. And whenever this fear 

* Ekaterina Kuskova, in Possledniya Novosty (“Latest News"), July 
6, 1935:. 
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holds millions in its grip, when it is coupled with egoism and 
pent-up hate, it becomes a dominating factor. Think what hap¬ 
pens when such people seize the staff of power! They then em¬ 
bark on that perilous road which begins with liberation and ends 
witii renewed enslavement. 

A short formula lists the signposts on that road: humanity, 
power, violence, cruelty, inhumanity. 


IL The Scientific Revolutionist 

The scientific revolutionist ba.sed his activities neither on instinct 
nor emotion. Fie attached importance to his ideas only because 
they were founded on clear calculation, on a logical division of 
the means of action into just and unjust or, rather, into correct 
and false. In our time his field is Marxi.sm. But even before Marx, 
the nineteenth century produced such .scientifically minded rev¬ 
olutionists. They, the liberals of those days, invoked the logic 
of reason, the laws of necessity. During the French Revolution 
many of its spiritual leaders deduced the new social order and 
the transformation of the ways of life from the basic principles 
of their liberal philosophy. And Robespierre put the guillotine 
in the service of his logic of reason. 

In an epoch when God was exiled from the clouds and turned 
over to astronomers, and the concept of life was entrusted to 
physicists, chemists and biologists, it was natural that sociologi¬ 
cal phenomena, too, be explained in the same manner, according 
to the laws of a “social physics.” In an epoch of scientific en¬ 
thusiasm, of Darwin’s discoveries and “positivist” achievements, 
social upheaval, even the revolution, was to be conducted ac¬ 
cording to such laws of necessity and dialectical predetermina¬ 
tion. 
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The Marxist revolutionise thought along such lines on an even 
deeper level. He had, after all, formulated his position in sharp 
contradiction to utopianism, to utopian socialism. The latter had 
been based primarily on the feelings of moral protest, on ethical 
evaluation and rejection of social inequities. But, while the 
utopian drew his energy from moral passion and poetic yearning 
for the future, the Marxist tried to base his socialism on theoreti¬ 
cal truth, or the logical means to its realization. To secure its 
standing in the proletarian movement, Marxism not only re¬ 
jected, but scorned and ridiculed, all emotional motivation of 
revolution. It sought to write it off as loose sentimentalism and 
romanticism, though its own ranks included men of sentimental 
and romantic inclination. 

Its appealing strength lay in the idea that “revolution is the 
engine of history,’’ that is, a machine that operates according 
to scientific rules of phy.sics and technology. There was truly 
a tremendous spell in the vision that the turbulence of human 
masses with innumerable desires and interests could be guided 
according to plan. Nothing seemed more inspiring than, with 
power in one’s hands, to lead mankind from chaos to liberation 
on the rock-fast foundation of economic and sociological lav'S. 
Such an exponent of scientific revolutionism was Lenin. 

It is therefore no accident that Lenin never sought to thrust 
his own person on to the stage of world events. For in his philos¬ 
ophy, he was but a machinist servicing the engine of history. 
This was shown in his attitude after the attempt made on his 
life by Dora Kaplan in August, 1918. His close friend V. 
Bontsch-Bruyevitch related that when Lenin recovered from 
his wound he began reading the newspapers published during 
his confinement. “He was very upset at the limitless praises of 
him and the glorification he found in newspapers and telegrams 
sent him.” 
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“ ‘What is this for,’ he asked me. 'I find it difficult to read the 
press. Wherever you look, they write about me. I think this 
pushing of an individual is non-Marxist and tremendously harm¬ 
ful. And look at the photographs. There’s no place to hide from 
them. . . . Please talk it over delicately with whoever is respon¬ 
sible and have them stop it.’ From then on,” the writer con¬ 
tinued, “the waves of newspaper ecstasy began to decline.” * 

One can therefore work and fight for a new social order just 
because it seems “more logical,” more cflicicnt, less wasteful 
of energy and suffering than the present; because it is, as it were, 
pre-forrned in the development of history. One can actually fight 
for it, without ever thinking of the social, moral and spiritual 
needs of man. There are such economically and industrially 
minded social engineers who seek the transformation of capital¬ 
ist society not because of socialist ideals but because they repudi¬ 
ate the “aimless” process of production, the misuse of natural and 
human resources, the “misguided” managemeut of economic 
bosses. More than that: the more that revolution in general and 
in each of its phases is seen in the light of historical necessity, the 
more the humane and moral aspects of revolutionary liberation 
are rejected and obscured. The first casualty of such a revolu¬ 
tionist is individual man. After all, what can the little man, 
limited in space and time, comprehend of the majestic march 
of history? What worth is his “today” compared to the magnifi¬ 
cent future, and what value is his “here” in face of universal 
evolution? 

Thus the question of individual sufferings never presents it¬ 
self, either during civil-war battles, tlie entrenchment of a dic¬ 
tatorship or during construction of socialism. I'hus it was pos¬ 
sible for Lenin, Bukharin, Trotsky and their succes.sors to sacri¬ 
fice masses of people for the sake of “great projects,” and to 

* “Three Attempts on Vladimir I. Lenin" (English U'ansladon of title) 
by V. Bontsch-Bruyevitch, Moscow, 1930. 
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do so with an easy mind and a calmness that was scientifically 
justified. That is how the “destruction of the Kulaks as a class" 
was carried through with unheard-of heartlcssness. The desig¬ 
nation “as a class” shows how the very notion of individual 
destiny had been abandoned. The same is true of the whole 
sy.stem of the “Five-Year Plans,” or the construction of the 
great canals which connect the White Sea with the Black or the 
Caspian. It was thus, and no different, that long ago human 
ants were used to build Egypt’s pyramids for the eternal glory 
of the Pharaohs. 

True, the ethical idea of socialism was somewhere in the back 
of their minds, just as it was with the “rebel for himself.” Even 
the objective, calculating viewpoint originated somewhere in 
a sense of moral indignation. Who knows but that this humanis¬ 
tic source provided them, unconsciously, with the demonic 
power to act. Bur more important than the background was the 
^min motive or spiritual motor of their activity: the logical, 
schematic calculation, the thought-out doctrine. If the axe and 
the firebrand were the arms of the first-type revolutionist, for 
the second the arms were the pen of the pamphleteer, the scalpel 
of the laboratory investigator. And it was unfortunate that 
mankind’s greatest danger stemmed from the “learned” revolu¬ 
tionist, because he was a slave to his doctrine and tolerated no 
exceptions to his “laws.” That is why Lenin, on principle, 
countenanced no leniency. 

And thus we return to the same formula: Flumanity, power, 
violence, cruelty, inhumanity. 


ni. The Esthetic Revolutionist 

It might be said that the esthetic revolutionist embraced social¬ 
ism and a quest for fundamental change in the world because 
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his sense of beauty and harmony had been outraged. He saw 
ugliness, indignity and baseness in contemporary life, both 
among the poor and (the eternal boomerang!) in the propertied 
classes. At every step he encountered vulgarity—in manners 
and customs, in human faces and bodies, in speeclr and relation¬ 
ships (between man and wife, parents and cliildrcn, master and 
servant)—vulgarities that offended a sensitive soul. The words 
of Disraeli come to mind, of the two nations in England: the 
poor and the rich. How different are their women in the streets, 
how different their faces, their gait and their clothes. 

These observers were z'cpelled by the filth in society and 
therefore dreamt of a new future, a beautiful —csthetically 
beautiful —future. John Ruslcin and William Morris were two 
men of such mind in England, 1 ‘hey described in powerful 
language the spiritual rottenness of society, the ugliness en- 
gendered in the lives of the poor (so much so that they had 
ceased even to .sense it), the disharmony between high human 
goals and despicable ways of life. FIcnee they emphasized in 
their plans for the future the artistic strucnirc and planning of 
life, of human relationships, even of the objects surrounding 
them (houses, clothes, tableware). 

Such revolutionists were not, of cour.se, esthetes only. If so, 
they would have been adrift from ethical idea,s, recalling Oscar 
Wilde’s creation, Dorian Gray. Dorian Gray was ready to 
destroy the privileges of the aristocrats because he could not 
abide their pretentious airs, their wasteful wealth, their spiritual 
drabness. That, indeed, was a purely e-sthctic approacli to the 
social drama: not affection for the suffering fcllowman, but 
contempt for the ruling fops. William Morris and John Rusidn 
were not like Doidan Gray, because behind their esthetic and 
artistic goals were moral protests and longings. They searched 
for moral beauty and harmony. Their noble senses were insulted 
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not only, and not so much, by the physical ugliness of objects 
and customs, as by the moral falseness, artificiality and cruelty 
of the ways of life. William Morris wrote: 

“The study of history and the love and practice of ait forced 
me into a hatred of the civilization which would turn history 
into inconsequent nonsense. . . . 

“Less lucky than King Midas, our green fields and clear 
waters, nay, the very air we breathe, are turned not to gold 
but to dirt; and to speak plainly, we know full well that under 
the present gospel of Capital not only is there no hope of 
bettering it, but that things grow worse year by year, day by 
day.” 

Then how should the change come.? 

“It is the province of art to set the true ideal of a full and 
reasonable life before him (the workman), a life to which 
the perception and creation of beauty, the enjoyment of real 
pleasure that is, shall be felt to be as necessary to man as his 
daily bread . . . the beginnings of social revolution must be 
the foundations of the rebuilding of the Art of the People, 
that is to say of the Pleasures of Life.” * 

But there was another type of esthetic revolutionist—the man 
who took pleasure in the process of revolution because of its 
intoxicating sweep, its grandeur, its scope—the man who would 
enjoy, artistically or intellectually, the storm that destroys age- 
old trees, that shatters the lives of individuals and classes, that 

’* This quotation is taken from the essay entitled “How I Became a 
Socialist,” from SELECTED ES.SAYS ON ART AND SOCIALISM. 
ChOton Library, John Lehmann, 1947. 
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rip:; open the earth for new sced:i and plants. Such men rc-enacf 
the joy of Nero fiddling within sight of the city he had burned. 
And similar in mental attitude were those participants in wars 
(both directly and indirectly—those who fought them atid those 
who glorified them in words) who found exhilaration in the 
magnificent, the brutal spectacle of battlefields. 

How fascinating to those who prepare for war (way back 
even in military schools) were the accounts of former wars witit 
their famous victories and defeats; the heroic figures of battle 
leaders; the grandiose movement of masse,.s of men, horses and 
madiines, the brilliant staffs and generals; the superhuman ex¬ 
citement in the dramatic game of life and death, of half-life and 
half-death, flow exulting was the power of officers to give 
orders, to send men into fire, to be master over thousands of 
lives; and how inspiring also was it to march in step, ranks closed, 
under fluttering banners, to the accompaniment of music and 
the church’s blessings—to march into battle for the glory of a 
fatherland, a dynasty, an “idea.” How beautiful became the 
manly friendships between buddies in the trenches, in this at¬ 
mosphere of dangerous living. Man felt himself bursting with 
heroic .strength such as he never experienced in the quiet, drab, 
everyday life of duty -and routine. Who, but Tolstoy in War 
and Peace could think at such moments of ethical demands, of 
the individual personality and its sufferings and despair after 
the magnificent .spectacle of M'ar? Who could think of the tears 
that flowed, hidden from the patriotic street, in the homes of 
mothers, wives and children? 

That is how the esthetic reveler viewed the most tragic periods 
of history. Such a man, for instance, was the Soviet Commissar 
for Education, the Bolshevik Anatolc l,unatcharsky, whose con~ 
cern was for the preservation of art treasures during the revolu¬ 
tion. In the very beginning of the October Revolution, during 
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the week when barricade battles were raging in Moscow, 
Lunatcharsky threatened to resign and he issued a public protest 
against—the bombardment of and damage to the art buildings 
in Moscow. Artillery lire might have damaged such treasures 
as the Greek Orthodox Church of Vassili Blazheniye (built by 
Ivan the Terrible) and the walls of the old Kremlin. His sensitive 
artistic soul could not bear .such sacrilege even while the fratri¬ 
cidal war was in progress. Lenin only laughed at Lnnatcharsky’s 
threatened resignation. Yet no one heard, over the years, 
Lunatcharsky ever publicly protesting against the damage to 
human dignity or the de.struction of human lives by the relentless 
blows of the Bolshevik terror. 

Such “lovers of the arts” submerged themselves completely 
in the grandiose panorama of the revolution. They felt iaspired 
by its scope: of millions of men marching under red banners 
and singing the Internationale. All walls, all dams would be torn 
down in this social upheaval. Entire classes would vanish as if 
cur down by some gigantic scythe, the choked voices of the 
defeated mixing with the proud hails of the victors. And these 
revolutionists exulted, We—you and I—are actually writing a 
new chapter in world history. What is heroism of war compared 
with the greatness and beauty of social revolution? Particularly 
when in me, in my hand, lies the power to remake the world. 
With a move of this hand whole institutions and structures of 
yesterday can be removed; and at the same time it can create, 
bring into the world new, never-before-known institutions and 
forms of life. Truly, man has become partner to the Creator. 
Both the masses in the country and nations and governments out¬ 
side listen with bated breath for word from Russia. This power 
itself is right, is morality! How can one but immerse oneself 
in the glory of power, how can one be expected in the tumult of 
“history” to reserve an inner ear for the individual? How can. 
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one sense that there is not one but two colors which symbolize 
this drama of history—that the red flag is always draped in the 
black of sorrow? 

This type of revolutionist included also those who were driven 
to the revolutionary process by the urge and the will to power. 
For these the great dramatic event was primarily a stage on 
which to display and satisfy their domineering instincts in big 
things and little, but alw'ays with cold calculation and cynical 
enthusiasm. By their inner indifference to human suffering and 
heroic strivings, they actually resembled the scientific revolu¬ 
tionist. And perhaps both are well described in the flaming icy 
verses of Oscar Wilde’s “Sonnet to Liberty.” 

“Not that I love thy children, whose dull eyes 
Sec nothing save their own unlovely woe. 

Whose minds know nothing, notliing care to know,— 

But that the roar of tliy Democracies, 

Thy reigns of Terror, thy great Anarchies, 

Mirror my wildest passions like the sea 
And give my rage a brother—; Liberty! 

For this sake only do thy dissonant cries 
Delight my discreet soul, else might all kings 
By bloody knout or treacherous cannonades 
Rob nations of their rights inviolate 
And 1 remain unmoved—and yet, and yet, 

These Christs that die upon the barricades, 

God knows it I am with them, in sonic things.” 

Fortunately, this type revolutionist in his “purest” form has 
been rare in the reality of history. The other four have consti¬ 
tuted the majority by far—both in number and influence. 

Now perhaps the mysterious saying of the Talmiid might be 
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better understood: “He who walketh on the road and studies the 
Law and interrupts his learning and sayeth how beautiful is 
this tree, how beautiful is this field, is as if he had forfeited his 
life.” 

How often did men, confronted with this saying, attempt to 
draw the conclusion that esthetic values are alien to the Jewish 
spirit. But it was not against art and beauty that the Talmud 
warned; but rather against a mingling of the learning of the Law 
with the enjoyment of nature. Study, particularly when one is 
on the “road” to a great goal, demands such moral concentration 
on the part of the traveler that he may not dissipate it on the 
enjoyment of life—not even for a short, passing moment. There 
are no clear frontiers in nature, no wide gulfs between good 
and evil. Nature is sublime and neutral, whereas the Law is a 
refining furnace in which the good is ever separated from evil. 
Man must therefore always be on guard lest, God foi'bid, he 
loses his footing, mistaking the right for the wrong. Once man 
treads on the hard road of revolution, he dare not confound 
the ethical law with esthetic feelings, lest the ethical is cast aside. 
And if that happens, he forfeits life itself, endangering the future 
of that moment of human liberation so rare in history. 

The esthetes, though they were participants in the revolution, 
accepted it as a “spectacle.” Hence they became not only danger-- 
ous, but heartless. 

They too came to follow the same destructive formula: hu¬ 
manity, power, violence, cruelty, inhumanity. 


IV. Revolutionist by Compassion 

Not everybody, of course, had taken the path of revolution 
to escape a personal fate, or for scientific and esthetic considera- 
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tions. The great majority dove into the stormy waves of revolu¬ 
tion not for their own sakcs, but for the sake of others, for their 
suffering fellow men, for mankind as a whole. A man of “insulted 
honor” and “wounded conscience” (beloved concepts in Russian 
literature) could not ignore the coercion and the wanton cruelty 
perpetrated in his siglrt. His sense of human dignity was tor¬ 
mented by the knowledge that an entire people lay submissive 
in the dust. In the hearts of such men there developed a pity for 
those degraded and humiliated, those men of whom Dostoyev¬ 
sky wrote with such penetration. 

Russian literature in the nineteenth century attached great 
importance to this sense of pity for people. Not all men were 
always capable of that all-absorbing and compelling feeling 
called love, This concept, which has become the bedrock of all 
world religions and which found articulation in the words, 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself,” was deeply cherished by all 
sections of the Russian people. They loved not only a man, a 
woman or a child; they could love no less an idea and every 
genuine creation of the spirit. 

While the complex scale of emotions called love could not 
be expected of all men, compassion could, and should. You were 
required to pity not only the poor or the suffering innocent, but 
the fallen and even the criminal. In popular usage the criminal 
was called “the pitiable one.” Russians were taught to pity 
Rasskolnikoff, in Dostoyevsky’s Crmic and Funisfmcjit, Kat¬ 
yusha Masslova in Resurrection by Tolstoy and the tramps in 
Maxim Gorki’s novels. Russians were taught to have compassion, 
to stretch out a helping hand—not only within their own circle, 
toward those who belonged to the same clas.s—to know the 
feelings and troubles of all “neighbors.” Thus conipassion also 
was expected from the highly placed, the social and cultural 
elite. One might have said that theirs was an even greater duty 
to minister to the fallen. To “bend dowm” in charity, to shed 
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a tear of pity over man was indeed an accepted moral duty. But 
did nor this attitude imply the relationship of the strong toward 
the weak? Did not this sense of pity, unnoticeablc even to the 
good man himself, contain a note of condescension, of kindness 
between people not equal among themselves? Then, too, when 
a strong- man helps a weaker brother (be it spiritually or physi¬ 
cally), he frequently comes to believe that he knows best v\'hat 
is good for those who need his help. It is as if he assumed respon¬ 
sibility for the others and, as a result—whenever necessary— 
he will coerce them “for their own good.” Thus the blessed act 
of charity comes to involve a condemnation of the weak, and a 
tendency to dominate their lives. 

Bitter fruits can therefore grow wherever the revolutionist, 
in his efforts for the liberation of man, is guided by this noble 
feeling of pity. The more active and passionate this feeling, the 
sooner he will sense the weaknesses of people, their lack of 
understanding of historic trends, their helples.sness and blindness 
and, as a result, the need to take upon himself responsibility for 
them and to guide them with a firm helping hand. Was not this 
the source of the terrifying, destructive force of the “Grand 
Inquisitor”.^ Such pity hides the sting of dictatorship, that is, of 
force and coercion, of cruelty and slavery. 

Perhaps to this type revolutionist belongs the somber figure 
of Felix Dzershmsky. His significance for us is so great as to 
merit a fuller discussion later in this book. We shall then grasp 
how he fulfilled to the utmost the perilous formula of the false 
revolution: humanity, power, violence, cruelty, inhumanity. 


V. Revolutionist By Love 

Revolution can be symbolixed as a figure, prostrate on his knees 
before a throne, which suddenly, with a burst of unsuspected 
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Strength, overturns that throne. This symbol can be applied to 
all revolutions known in history, yet the symbol alone does not 
characterize each revolution individually, the difference being 
with what intent, and in what spiritual climate, the people rise 
suddenly to their full threatening height. Two logical, or psy¬ 
chological, alternatives sut possible here. 

It is possible that, when the masses of the people lay in the 
dust before the throne, their souls were fdled with wrath at the 
oppressive order. Their only passion was thirst for revenge, a 
desire to get even with their rulers so that they themselves might 
sit upon the throne. And woe then to all who stood in their path, 
and woe also to the new society in which yesterday’s slaves 
became today’s masters. 

But it may also be that the suffering masses nurtured thoughts 
and emotions of a different kind. Their hatred and contempt for 
Iruman oppression ran so deep, had so suffused their entire being, 
that their dream was the overturn of the throne not only for 
themselves, but ^or nil. When, in that rare moment, their libera¬ 
tion dawned, they rose with faces lit by an inner glow so as to 
destroy all thrones—for all and forever. The rebellious slaves 
sought no new masters, but man. 

In the first case the conqueror is the spontaneous, egocentric 
revolutionist; in the second he is the revolutionist by love. 

This latter revolutionist must not be confused with the rebel 
by pity, even though both tliink in terms of others rather than 
of themselves. Pity permits no equality, but' only relationship 
between a subject and an object, kindness bestowed. In relation¬ 
ships of love, there is equality, moral and factual, on the part 
of two subjects. In pity, the coftcept “we” is based primarily 
on the “I”; in love, the same “we” rests primarily on the “thou.” 
When inspired by love the revolutionist seeks to help the suffer¬ 
ing, not as a benefactor but as a coimude. 
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Profound resources of love impelled the full hundred years 
of the struggle of the Russian people for liberation. Against the 
bright background of that century behold an endless galaxy 
of fighters—radical and moderate, libei'als and democrats, social¬ 
ists and anarchists. No matter how divergent their political phi¬ 
losophies, their temperaments and their activities, they were 
all united in one thing: deep love for people and truth. It is 
no accident that the impoverished, scid-ridden Russia of the 
Czars produced that magnificent group of people who, under 
the description of “intelligentsia,” aroused the admiration of 
all the world. The Russian intelligentsia was not merely a pro¬ 
fessional group of the educated; it included men and women 
of all social classes and levels of education. They were united 
by great social and ethical ideas, by the will to liberate the 
Russian people and, with it, mankind. Frequently this intelligent¬ 
sia was called the “Moral Order” of the new era. 

In the conditions prevalent in those days it was only natural 
that the majority of this intelligentsia came from the wealtliier 
classes of Russian society. Until almost the end of the nineteenth 
century the thinlccrs, activists and martyrs of the Russian revolu¬ 
tion came from Che families of the landed gentry and the urban 
middle class. In the seventies of the century tliey took to action 
from a sense of duty toward the people. “If I am a thinking 
person,” wrote the great Ru-ssian thinker Nikolai Mikhailovsld, 
“if I recognize that my intellect and all the enjoyment derived 
from it is bought by the sweat of the many, then Avhat must be 
my conduct?” That was the primary question. 

This intelligentsia answered the question with the powerful 
movement of “Going Among the People.” In this voluntary 
mass mobilization for service, they sought not only to repay 
their debt and share with the oppressed masses, at least in part, 
their education and comprehension of life; they sought as much 
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to learn from the people, to imbibe some of their moral strength 
and innocence, to stand beside them in the struggle for the 
future. At the root of such a movement was, of course, a love 
for the people. 

Tills attitude became a firm tradition of the Russian revolu¬ 
tion during all the difficult decades of its preparation. Compare, 
for instance, the notes in Felix Dzershinsky’s diary, permeated 
by feelings of pity for the poor, with the innumerable state¬ 
ments of Russian revolutionists at their trials. Flow brightly did 
love for the oppressed and defense of the dignity and honor 
of the downtrodden burn in the words of the latter. Flow much 
there was of concern for, and faith in, the man in the peasant, 
for the very concept of man and his inalienable rights. Read, for 
instance, Gregory Gershuni’s speech in 1904 before the military 
tribunal which condemned him to death. His is the unforgettable 
phrase; “We hate you not because you shed our blood, but 
because you force us to shed yours,” 

Read the speech of Maria Spiridonova in 1906 before the mili¬ 
tary tribunal in Tambov. Read Maxim Gorki’s novel The 
Mother, in which there is a long gallery of Russian industrial 
workers who, not conscious themselves of their merit, were 
magnificent members of the “Order of the Rus.sian Intelligent¬ 
sia.” And perhaps, best of all, this love was demonstrated by one 
of the most beautiful figures in the Russian battle—a person 
who never became a leader, but who expressed in. full the love 
principle in the revolution—Yevstolia P. Ragozinikova. 


It was 1907, when all Rtissia groaned under the bloody knout 
of the czarist regime, when jails and Katorgas overflowed with 
prisoners, when prison oflicials—on orders from Petersburg— 
subjected their charges to brutal corporal punishment, Ac two 
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o’clock on the afternoon of the seventeenth of October, Yev- 
stolia Ragozinikova in a black dress and a flowing cape en¬ 
tered the waiting room of the chief prison administration in 
Petersburg. The young woman filled the room with a distinctive 
aroma of perfume. She told the orderly that she wished a 
personal interview with Maximovsky, chief of the prison admin¬ 
istration; and was asked to wait. She aroused no suspicion since 
she was very calm and talked without constraint. 

But the night before, her girl friend w-rotc later, Tolya (as 
her friends called her) had sat up writing her last letters. Her 
comrades had finished sewing a bodice and filling it with thirteen 
pounds of dynamite. In the morning Tolya put on the bodice. 
The day was cold and foggy. All the way to the prison admini.s- 
tration building she watched children with intense concentration 
and she chose the noisiest streets .so as to .sec more people. And 
on the way also she talked about her comrades in prisons and 
in exile; she repeated over and over that she loved all the world, 
that a bright sun was sparkling in her soul, that she felt wings 
growing on her back. She had a wonderful voice and great 
musical talent. 

About five o’clock she was admitted to Maximovsky’s office. 
Two or three minutes later a shot rang out. Maximovsky fell, 
mortally wounded. Without dropping her gun, Ragozinikova 
ran to the door of the waiting room. Someone grabbed her from 
the back. She tore toward the window to signal her comrades 
who were waiting in the park outside and to throw the gun—as 
had been arranged—into the street. She did not succeed. To 
the question of the orderly who held her: “Why did you kill 
this good iiian.^” she replied, “Who introduced corporal punish¬ 
ment for political prisoners?” 

She w'as calm and soothed the frightened men around her. 
“Don’t be afraid, my dears. You only obey orders. I xvon’t touch 
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you.” Then the chief of the Okhrana (the Czar’s political police) 
arrived and began to search hcf person. She protested bitterly 
against a search on the spot demanding to be taken to the 
Olchrana building itself. Her purpose had been to use there the 
dynamite she had on her body and to blow up herself together 
with the institution all Russia hated. In this, too, she failed. 
The men threw her on the floor and, handling her gingerly, dis¬ 
covered the dynamite and detonator. Wlicn the questioning 
began, she stated, “I do not wish to give you my name. I am a 
member of the norrhern section of the party of Social-Revolu¬ 
tionaries. I will answer no further questions.” 

The next day, October i6, she stood before a military tribunal. 
She refused both a lawyer and the right to a last word. At dawn 
on October i8, at a deserted spot near Kronstadt, she was hanged. 
Four months later two soldiers related how they had taken her 
to her execution, and that in the carriage she had sung and talked 
with animation. She told them that she had killed—not a man, 
but a robot. On the spot of the execution she asked the officer 
who nervously conducted the “operation” to hold off until 
dawn so that she might see one more sunrise. They did not 
accede to this request. 

Here is a fragment from her last letter to her family; ‘‘I am 
writing to tell you, my dear ones, that I am not afraid. Death 
itself is nothing. We all must die. Frightful only is the thought 
of dying without having achieved all I could have done. I did 
what I could, and this gives me peace and courage. I wanted to 
achieve more in life than I did. I don’t know if I, or circum¬ 
stances, are to blame. . . . 

“Only a higher duty forced me to this deed. No, not even 
duty, but love, a great love for mankind. For its sake I sacrificed 
all I had. How good it is to love people. How much strength 
one gains from such love. 
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“All my failures seem small, unimportant compared to the 
goals of mankind.” 

Ragozinikova was then twenty years old. 


Wherever love guided revolutionary action, there the emphasis 
was not so much on destruction and overthrow of the old, but 
on a passionate surge to new, harmonious building. One has but 
to listen to the voice of Russian Social-Revolutionaries to discern 
their longing for peaceful constructive living, for the brother¬ 
hood of men and nations. That is why these men and women, 
who took into their hands guns and bombs and other weapons 
of the struggle, really hated violence with all their souls. A 
Russian poet once wrote of “hateful love,” trying to express 
the thought that even in the hatred of Russian revolutionists a 
great love was hidden. 

That was the situation in the period before the Revolution 
of 1917; and that is how it remained later, in the process of the 
revolution’s realization. These revolutionists by love were not 
intoxicated by the incredible power they held, for they sensed 
all its inherent dangers; they did not strive to perpetuate it in 
a workers’ state. They knew that in the violent flood of state 
coercion not only the rights, but the very being of man, would 
drown. And if revolutionists of this type were not destined to 
see victory, if they were made despairing witnesses of how the 
movement of the people, born in the surge for humanity, was 
corrupted into a system of inhumanity, they accepted defeat 
rather than partake in this corruption. For tlie sake of the idea 
of love, they were ready to suffer persona! defeat. In the conflict 
between a triumphant Kremlin and the seemingly powerless 
Golgatha, they knew their place. 



CHAP T K R XVI 


Felix E. Dzershinsky 

Felix Edmundovitch Dzershinsky was the all-powerful head 
of the Cheka—its teacher, prophet and liangman. He passed 
into history as a symbolic figure of the past and a warning to 
the future. For that reason his life deserves a closer examination. 
Before me are documents, written by Dzershinsky himself, 
describing his early years in prison. In 1898, as a young man 
of twenty, he wrote to his sister from his first exile in Nolinsk, 
North Russia: 

“You knew me as a child, a youngster. But now I believe I 
am an adult with definite opinions. Life can dc.stroy me only 
as a storm might break a hundred-year-old oak, but it will 
never change me. Life has set a course for me, and the current 
that has caught me will carry me further and further until I 
am consumed. That is, only the grave can stop my struggle” * 

These words contain the self-portrait of an imcoascious in¬ 
quisitor. The young man correctly foresaw his life’s progress— 
which ended with a heart attack at the age of forty-nine—he 
saw himself in battle and “in the grave.” In future it would not 

* All quotations from the newspaper Pravda, of the years 1932 and 1937. 
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be difficult for him to see others—many thousands of them—in 
the grave. 

Later, in a letter from Sedletz prison in Poland, in 1901, Dzer¬ 
shinsky cried out, “I cannot hate, or love, by halves. I must give 
my whole being, or nothing.” These words, too, reveal the 
passionate soul of the man, and it is natural for us to ask, when 
we read his letters, what motives guided this socialist. In his 
prison diary in an entry dated May 10, 1908, he gave a clear 
answer to this question, when he noted in connection with the 
tragic fate of an eighteen-year-old working girl held in the same 
prison: 

“It’s a terrible life! And how many arc there destined to such 
pitiful existence from childhood? How many people are there 
doomed never, not even in their dreams, to see true happiness 
and joy of living! Yet man has the capacity to feel and accept 
happiness. A handful of people have denied this to millions. 
Life would not be worth living for me if humanity were not 
illumined by the star of socialism, because the ‘F cannot 
live unless it includes the world of reality and of mankind. 
Such is the individual ‘I.’ ” 

Several days earlier, on April 30, he had made an even more 
important entry in this diary: 

“A small, but ideologically strong, hatidful of people will 
gather the masses around it, will provide them with what they 
lack, will give them new hope . . . the blood of innocent 
men will not have been spilled in vain; nor will the hunger 
and suffering of the masses, the wail of children and the despair 
of mothers, have been in vain.” 
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These touching passages contain it ail: deep compassion for 
the masses, contempt for their helplessness and weakness, as 
well as a passionate desire to help them and avenge their suffer¬ 
ings. Dzershinsky is to become tiieir avenger, but would he admit 
them to make decisions as to their own fate.^’ Twice he speaks 
of a “handful of nieii"—one handful grabbing all the wealth of 
the world; the other “gathering the masses around it.” The his¬ 
toric battle is fought between commanding groups, while the 
people are only the object of this battle. 


Over many years Dzershinsky lived in illegality, was held in 
prisons, in Siberian exile and at Katorga. His hot and impatiejit 
temper made him bear painfuHy all these periods of torment, 
collisions, disappointments. His sonl, like a volcano, was brimful 
of forces that strained to erupt into revolution. What were these 
forces? 

They were, first, a desire for a new life, “without oppressors 
and oppressed,” for a positive socialist structure; and second, 
a stormy force of protest, anger, fury against the old society. 
Who were the objects of such passionate fury? Dzershinsky 
was' a Social-Democrat, though in a Bolshevik sense. He saw the 
coming revolution, therefore, as a bourgeois-capitalist revolu¬ 
tion with the working class exerting a strong influence. Hence 
his enemies were all representatives of the czarist political regime, 
the landowner class and, in part, the manufacturers and indus¬ 
trialists. His cruel experiences in prisons and at hard labor (four 
years) intensified further lus personal hatred for jailors and 
the czarist officials. 

Late in 1917, he agreed with Lenin on the issue of an im¬ 
mediate socialist revolution. From then on the objects of his 
hatred, his enemies, came to include the capitalists as such, the 
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Felix E. Dzershinsky 
bankers as such, all parricipants in the capitalist structure, all 
merchants, traders and “speculators.” Naturally, his opponents 
now also included the entire large group of moderate socialists 
who wej'e in opposition to the Bolsheviks. 

I do not know how it happened that Lenin entrusted him, 
of all people, with the organization of that agency to combat 
the counter-revolution which became bloodily famous as the 
“Extraordinary Conimi.ssion,” the Cheka, On December 20, 
19*7, he was appointed its first chairman. But apparently this 
activity—strict surveillance and harsh persecution of the foe— 
gave Dzershinsky an opportunity to apply his talents, while 
other prominent Bolslicviks, who still lived by the traditions of 
the Ru.ssian liberation movement and who still remembered the 
tortures of czarist prisons, shrunk from this job. 

As was his nature, Dzershinsky gave himself fully to his 
“work.” Despite his Marxist education, he substituted for the 
struggle against social classes and their institutions the direct 
war on the individual class enemy. In the heat of this war he 
saw before him not only the social nature of the foe, but also 
his physical being, his face and body; he hated the foe as a per¬ 
sonal enemy. Therein lay the terrifying danger of Dzershinsky. 

The very first weeks of the existence of the Cheka pointed 
up its perilous nature. It proved exceedingly difficult to get its 
personnel together. Dzershinsky chose as his closest collabo¬ 
rators Latzis and G. Peters, whose names soon became symbols 
of fanatic cruelty (wc shall hear below their explanations of 
the usefulness of terror). The party of the Left Social-Revolu¬ 
tionaries was hostile to the entire machinery and “spirit" of the 
Cheka. They nevertheless considered it nece.ssary to have their 
j'eprcsentatives on the Cheka Council so as to exercise their con¬ 
trol The men chosen were Alexandrovitch and the sailor 
Yemelianov, both morally strong, humanitarian socialists. Many 
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were the times when they pleaded with their party to rescue 
them from that horrible Council. And Alcxandrovitch paid with 
his life for his as.signment: in July, 1918, he was shot by Dzer- 
shinsky himself. 

But if at the “head” of the Cheka there were people who 
attempted in some way to justify their secret-police functions 
for the sake of the tasks of the revolution, the machinery of the 
Cheka itself could permit no such duality. That machinery re¬ 
quired henchmen, men who would carry out the orders of their 
superiors without question and with any means. A fight was 
launched against the counter-revolution, against sabotage and 
against speculation. Chekists of the middle and lower strata were 
haphazardly chosen from semi-ideological and semi-adventurist 
elements; men strong in muscle, quick on the trigger and with 
the hand grenade. They had the right of entry into every house 
and in.stitution, the right to question and intimidate, the right to 
ignore all rights of the individual. 

But the All-Russian Cheka was not limited to activities in 
Petrograd. Branches, local Chekas, were opened in all cities and 
localities in the country. In the local Chekas it was even less 
possible to select honest and loyal people, and these filled even 
faster with men of unknown, dark antecedents, drawn in part 
from the former czarist secret police, the Okhrmia. Tremendous 
power over the citizen was concentrated in their hands. Small 
wonder that very soon all Russia was groaning under the hideous, 
uncontrolled power of tlie Cheka. The institution which was 
to cleanse the atmosphere of the “counter-revolution” became 
itself the greatest perpetrator of bc.stial dishonesty and coercion. 

At first Dzershinsky himself I’calized the dangers of the Cheka. 
I remember how once, toward the end of 1917, Dzershinsky 
came up to me during a break in the session of the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment, He did not like “justice,” including the People’s Com- 
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missariat of Justice. From tlie beginning he and Lenin had placed 
the Cheka in a position independent of the Commissariat of 
Justice, as a separate “Ministry of Police.” Plence the ever- 
strained relationship between the Cheka and myself. 

Frowning in concentration, Dzershinsky started to talk to 
me about the advisability of placing provocateurs from the 
Cheka among the speculators in Petrograd who were trading 
in gold. He obviously sensed the falseness of the situation in 
which representatives of a revolutionary government would 
actively initiate speculation and thus help undermine the econ¬ 
omy of the country. When I pointed this out to him, he nodded 
as in agreement, but countered, “How else shall we fight them?” 

Maria Spiridonova recalled later (in her “Open Letter” to the 
Central Committee of the Bolshevik Party) how, at the begin¬ 
ning of his chairntanship of the Cheka, Dzershinsky used to 
return, his face “deadly white and in torment, after the shooting 
of only a few pillagers in Petrograd.” Not without cause were 
there reliable rumors that he took refuge in narcotics to deaden 
his conscience which as yet instinctively revolted against the 
brutalities of the Cheka. He despised his political opponents, 
but for a while he trembled before inflicting physical torture 
on men. 

Time passed and the conflicts in the October Revolution 
grew. The area of the revolution itself expanded, and with the 
expansion grew the number of persons against whom it became 
necessary to wage war. These were no longer only bourgeois 
or landowners; they now included the working people—prole¬ 
tarians and peasants—in whose name the revolution had been 
fought. Gradually, as the latter came to oppose the ruling party, 
they too became “class enemies,” to be viewed with the same 
bitterness as their predeccs.sors. And as the number of opponents 
increased, so also grew the power of Dzershinsky and the Cheka, 
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of his ambition to conquer, to suppress, to triumph. Writing to 
his wife on May 27, 1918, about his functions as chairman of the 
Cheka, he stated; 

“I have been placed in a post on the firing line, and niy decision 
is; to fight, to look squarely at the full danger of the threaten¬ 
ing situation, and to be as pitiless as a loyal amtchdog as 1 tear 
the enemy apart" * 

One must examine these words in the context of the situation 
of Aday, 1918, to understand the bloodshed and the violence 
even then invading the country of the revolution. It is difficult 
to estimate in mere figures how much, and to what extent, the 
souls and bodies of millions of the Russian people have been 
ravaged since then. Elsewhere in this book we have cited the 
terrible deeds of this regime of license and terror which began 
under the Cheka in 1918 and which continued through the years 
of the civil war (1918-1921). The historian of our days must 
remember that the whole system of permanent “government by 
terror”—by torture and murder of hostages, by slave-labor 
camps, purges and ‘trials’—which has become synonymous with 
the Bolshevik state, is but a continuation of the system intro¬ 
duced by the Cheka. 

Dzershinsky and his colleagues issued, from their offices, 
orders by the thousands for the liquidation of people, the de¬ 
struction of their meager properties and their family life. Who 
knows? Perhaps his hand shook in his moments of consciousness. 
Perhaps he sometimes remembered what he had written but 
ten years earlier in his prison diary about the “sufferings of the 
masses of the people, the wail of children and the despair of 

* This quotation is from Mrs. Dzershinsky’s article in Pravda, Decem¬ 
ber 20, 1937. The italics are mine. 
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mothers.” But who profited by such thoughts when soon after 
he came into power his watchword changed to “Tear the enemy 
apart.” 

That the Left Social-Revolutionary Party opposed with dis¬ 
trust and horror the activities of the Cheka is evidenced in the 
writings of G. Peters, who was present with Dzershinsky at the 
biith of this institution. He wrote in 1926: 

“In the beginning the Soviet of People’s Commissars was com¬ 
posed of members of two parties, the Communists [Bolshe¬ 
viks] and the Left Social-Revolutionaries. At that time the 
Commissariat of Justice was headed by the Left Social- 
Revolutionary Steinberg who applied the brake to every more 
or less determined step in the battle with the enemies of the 
Soviet power, and who attempted to subject the Cheka to 
his control. The Left Social-Revolutionaries exaggerated every 
blunder of the Cheka and fought against its rights.” * 

Later the same Peters reported angrily; 

“In the question of how to handle the arrested White Guard- 
ists sharp disagreements emerged within the Council of the 
Cheka between ourselves and the Left Social-Revolutionaries. 
At that time we had appointed a Commission to decide what 
punishment to mete out to the prisoners. But the disagreement 
was so complete that, despite the fact that the composition of 
the Commission was changed several times, we were unable 
to reach a unanimous decision—’all because of the Left Social- 
Revolutionaries. They rejected the death penalty for these 

From Peters’,s article on Dzershinsky called “Guardian of October,” 
printed by the Government Publkhing House, Moscow, 1926. 
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former officers who had remained in the service of the Soviet 
power but who had dared to mutiny against it.” 


After the final break between the Bolsheviks and the Left 
Social-Revolutionaries which occurred in July, 1918, the Cheka 
was reorganized in purely Bolshevik style. No longer was any 
control against terror imposed on the Cheka eitlier from within 
or from without. And Peters could triumphantly report that 
“the apparatus of the Cheka is now perfectly steady. Wc arc 
finished with the abnormal .situation when we had to consider 
the opinions of the Left Social-Revolutionary members whose 
purpose was not the strengthening of the Soviet power but its 
disorganization.” 

In the summer of 1918, Dzershinsky granted an interview to 
the representatives of the few non-Bolshevik newspapers still 
in existence at that time. They asked him if he did not consider 
it possible for the Cheka to make mistakes and commit acts of 
injustice against individuals. 

“The Cheka is not a Court of law,” Dzershinsky replied. “The 
Cheka is —the defense of the Revolutloti, as is the Red Army. 
Just as the Red Army in the civil war cannot stop to consider 
whether it might hurt individuals, but must think only in terms 
of the triumph of the Revolution over the bourgeoisie, so the 
Cheka must protect the revolution and annihilate the enemy— 
even if its sword should by chance descend on the heads of the 
innocent.” * 

* I feel I must record here an incident which Maxim Gorki related to 
me in Berlin in the year 192J, At that time he was .still indignant against 
“tlieir,” that is the Bolsheviks’, brutality. Tlie story he told concerned a 
group of Menshevik workers in the city of Tumen who, during the oc¬ 
cupation of their town by the forces of General Kolchak, continued to 
act as tlie elected members of the City Council. When the city was retaken 
by the Bolsheviks, these workers were put on trial as "collaborators of 
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These words, morally disgusting and basically dishonest, were 
quoted blithely by Karl Radek—then the leading theoretician 
of bolshevism—in an article devoted to the memory of Dzer¬ 
shinsky. One wonders if he could have foreseen that, not many 
years later, he himself would be a prisoner of the organization 
he was extolling, and himself would feel the Cheka’s “sword 
by chance descend” on the heads of the innocent. 

Like Radek, N. E. Bukharin, too, sang the praises of the revo¬ 
lutionary -virtues of the Cheka ever more frequently as the 
years went by. When he was editor of Vravda he wrote that the 
Cheka was one of the most important institutions of the revolu¬ 
tion; that it was not simply an organ of state and party, but 
that the entire party must identify itself with the Cheka; that 
every Bolshevik without exception should wear with pride the 
“honorable insignia of the Chekist.” Could he have guessed that 
he too would be a victim of this “sacred inquisition”; that he 
too would stand before a tribunal charged with crimes fabricated 
by this Cheka? That his principal accuser, Yagoda, Chairman of 
the Cheka, would in his turn stand before the same court as an 
enemy of the people and pay for it with his life? And that 
Yagoda’s deputy, Yezhov—the new chairman of the Cheka— 
would first drown country and Bolshevik Party in blood, and 
then would himself perish as an enemy of the people at the hands 
of that same Cheka? * 

Kolchak” and sentenced to death. Their attorneys in Moscow turned for 
help to the then Attorney General of the Republic, N. V. Krylenko. 
When it was proved to him that the accused were innocent of the charges, 
he replied, “We must execute not only the guilty. Execution of the in¬ 
nocent will impress the masses even more.” 

Gorki recalled this dr.'ima in horror and added, “I had known some of 
these men personally. They were talented workers, gifted by nature and 
highly educated.” 

* We continue to call it Cheka, the All-Russian Extraordinary Com- 
mi.ssion, even though its actual name changed several times over the years. 
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Dzcrshinslcy’s friends liked to have it known, in their final 
analysis of his character, that pitilessness in the persecution of 
enemies was not his only trait, tliat he had a soul “filled with 
deepest love for mankind” (Radek). They reiterated his interest 
in children’s institutions and they called him the man with “the 
golden heart.” Perhaps this is true, because he did begin his 
socialist activity out of his pity for oppressed humanity. But this 
did not stop him from bringing irreparable sorrow to hundreds 
of thousands, and perhaps more. He worried about children? 
Yet he made orphans of thousands of children, widows of count¬ 
less wives, whenever his orders killed their fathers and husbands. 

Yet on one occasion 5 was to Icam that former Katorga inmate 
Dzershinsky, even after his Cheka had embarked on its reign 
of terror, could not quite forget his own past. In 1920, five Left 
Social-Revolutionaries had escaped a Moscow prison in the mid¬ 
dle of the day by peacefully di.sarming their guards. These young 
revolutionaries were soon recaptured, but their daring escape 
had caused delight even among Cheka officials. During an ex¬ 
change of sharp words with Dzershinsky later, I recalled this 
case and he replied with a quick laugh, “Well, it’s our business 
to hold you, and your business to try and escape.” For one 
moment, and only one, his past had broken through to the sur¬ 
face. 

Lenin, in 1921, suddenly appointed Dzershinsky People’s 
Commissar of Transport and, in 1924, President of the Supreme 
Council of the National Economy. But even when he took over 
the administration of national resources, Dzershinsky remained 
the “general guide” of the Cheka. His transfer to constructive 

At the end of 1921, it was "reorganized” and called the GPU, the State 
Political Administration; after 1931, it became the NKVD, the People’s 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs; today it is the MVD, Ministry of Inter¬ 
nal Affairs. But in spirit and in method, it has always been the same Chelca. 
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“socialist work” did not change fundamentally his major task 
within the Bolshevik state. His own comrades viewed his posi¬ 
tion in this manner to the very end. 

A story, told by Radek in 1926, proved this point; 

“In 1921, during the, war with Poland, as we were preparixig 
to go to the front and help the Polish workers e.stablish their 
Soviet state, Dzershinsky told me: ‘After victory, I .shall take 
the People’s Commi.ssariat of Education.’ I'he comrades, who 
were present during this conversation, laughed. Dzershinsky 
stiffened.” 

Let us assume that Dzershinsky actually did pity the poor, 
and did dream of building a new life for them. But his dreams 
perished in the horror of his “battle" for tkis new life, and they 
were buried in the ocean of tears and despair he brought on 
humanity. He crushed people because he only pitied them; he 
did not love them. He was, and remained to his death, the man 
of ruthless pity. 



CHAPTER XVII 


Peace Brought No Peace 


Those were turbulent days in the revolutionary Russia of 1918: 
in the capital, Petrograd, where the internal political struggle 
was moving to a climax, and in the border citadel, Brest-Litovsk, 
where representatives of the new Russia and the old Imperial 
Germany were locked in peace negotiations. And while all these 
dramatic events were taking place on the political plane, a 
process of regeneration—social and spiritual—pressed on among 
the people. 

This process of regeneration followed no unified plan that 
would have embraced the millions of people, the dozens of 
nations and hundreds of province.s. 'I'o outside observers it may 
have looked like some colossal pandemonium, but there wa.s 
creativity within the seeming chaos. In the basic units of the 
country, in the villages, the people began the realization of 
their great social dream, the distribution of land according to 
justice and the “law of God.” This event will be described in 
greater detail in a separate chapter (“Russia’s Peasants”). In 
the cities, too, there were traces of true popular creativity in 
diverse spheres. 

One unpleasant fact must be recalled here. In the first months 
after October, 1917, large sections of officialdom and the pro- 
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fessional intelligentsia sabotaged the new Government. Under 
the influence of the embittered moderates (to say nothing of 
the open reactionaries), they sacrificed the interests of country 
and people to their hatred of the new regime. They stayed away 
from their offices or refused to carry out their functions in 
public institutions. In this manner they intended to starve the 
most important agencies of state, city and society in general, so 
that the masses who had “snatched” power might realize their 
incompetence and submit once more to men of experience and 
knowledge. There was a short period at the beginning of the 
October era when the highest organs of the state, such as the 
ministries, were without technical experts, officials or secretarial 
staffs. 

But even this sabotage proved to be the starting point for a 
nev', une,xpectcd development in the revolution.“Wherever the 
old expert workers of the .state apparatus had disappeared, new 
inexperienced men of the people took their places and shouldered 
the responsibility for maintaining essential services. Smalltime 
officials and servants helped the People’s Commissars to master 
the machinery and methods of the specific ministries. In my 
own, the Ministry of Justice, for instance, all the attendants of 
my czarist predecessors were still there, complete with their 
old uniforms, and they proved to be loyal and helpful. Thus the 
heavy iron doors opened almost of their own accord to innumer¬ 
able people all over Russia, doors behind which the preroga¬ 
tives and state secrets of the former ruling classes lay concealed. 
The mysteries of rule and statesmanship which had always 
aw'ed the Russian were dissipated and they vanished from his 
mind. 

Despite the difficulties faced by the country, the people hurled 
themselves with elemental strength into the new activities that 
emerged to them. In factories and workshops, worker com- 
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peasants clamored for enlightenment, instruction, books. 

“We realize,” the peasants from Alkarsk in Saratov province, 
for instance, wrote, “that at this time of general reconstruction 
we too must set our bricks into the future edifice of the re¬ 
public. But comrades, we arc still like blind men; we cannot 
quite keep up with the lightning events. Make us sighted; tear 
from our eyes the scales with which the Czars had blinded us. 
We have always wanted education. The great revolution gives 
us our first chance. Send us newspapers and revolutionary 
literature because if you do not, life in the village will decay.” 

In large numbers men and women anxiotts for an education 
began to flood the schools and universities. Over the centuries 
the craving for knowledge and art in Ru.ssia had merged with 
the social and moral ideals of the libertarian struggle. Now the 
revolution was flinging wide the gates of culture and education 
to the poor. The art theaters and concert halls which, before 
October, had been aspired to, but never entered, suddenly be¬ 
came available to the entire people. This fact tore down yet 
another barrier between the educated, the Barhi classes, and the 
ignorant ma.sses. Men felt spiritually and mentally liberated, over 
and above their social and political freedom. 

And perhaps this feeling of release and liberation found its 
greatest expression in the new forms of justice, Russians had al¬ 
ways sought what they intimately called “a little right and a 
little justice.” The simple people had looked with distrust on 
the paid and uniformed court officials for whom the rich were 
the rulers and “black injustice” the rule. The great Russian 
writers, with Tolstoy in their van, had long fed this distrust. But 
wherever the anonymous man of the people had had a say in 
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the judicial process, he had almost without exception shown 
both his common sense and his sense of equity. 

When, in 1864, trial by jury was introduced in Russia, the re¬ 
actionary landowners of the day exclaimed in horror over the 
new institution. How can one leave the life and death of an ac¬ 
cused, they argued, in the hands of peasants, of illiterates, of 
small-minded villagers.^ Russian experience proved, however, 
that these nonprofessional, uneducated men made their decisions 
with great understanding of the law and even greater lovc of 
man. They spared man’s self-respect and showed compassion for 
his family and future. 

The Revolution of 1917, which initiated sweeping changes in 
the system of justice, greatly increased the opportunity for the 
direct participation of the people in the judicial process. Ac¬ 
cording to new decrees from the Commissariat of Justice, the 
working classes were to be represented in all courts, from top to 
bottom. That included even those special courts which were 
charged with combating the counter-revolution: the revolu¬ 
tionary tribunals. Two workers headed such tribunals in Peu'o- 
grad itself—Zhukoff and the Bolshevik Zorin. And it was fasci¬ 
nating to watch how the.se men, who had had no legal training 
but were inspired with the humanitarianism of the epoch, treated 
the accused. Many of tho.se brought before them were stubborn 
defenders of the czarist or the capitalist regime, yet these peo¬ 
ples judges refused to fall into the trap of class hatred. Instead 
they tried to comprehend the background of these men whose 
education, from childhood on, had been reactionary. In these 
circumstances they pronounced light sentences or even passed 
verdicts of acquittal. 

Many new commissariats were established during this period, 
including a Commissariat for Nationalities. It was to have been 
the Soviet answer to the demands of various ethnic groups in 
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Russia for full liberation from Russian domination. And the 
revolution had promised them a federative structure for the en¬ 
tire country. A Bolshevik, who was almost unknown outside his 
own party circle, was appointed to head this Commissariat. His 
name was Josef Stalin. His qualifications for this delicate task 
were that he himself belonged to a small, oppressed nationality 
in Russia—the Georgians—and that he had, within the frame¬ 
work of the Bolshevik fraction, once specialized in the “nationaJi- 
ties” question. 

Stalin was a humble member of the Soviet Government, and 
he rarely said anything of importance during its sessions. He was 
a loyal “soldier” of the party and Lenin’s devoted “right hand.” 
Most Bolshevik leaders generally stood by Lenin and followed 
his directives. Yet men like Bukharin, Kamenev, Zinoviev, and 
Dzershinsky always retained their own individuality. But Stalin 
never seemed to desire more than to be Lenin’s echo. It was 
enough for Lenin during a discus.sion to nod his head and Stalin 
immediately caught the signal, softly left the room and quickly 
returned with an order written out. And being Lenin’s loyal 
famulus, Stalin could probably inllucncc him more than could 
the others. 

But behind his readiness to serve he hid an aggressive personal¬ 
ity. At the very beginning, for instance, I had a small tiff with 
him. Just before the opening of one of the .sessions of the Council 
of Commissars, he came up to me a.sking quietly if we, the Justice 
Commissariat, could let his Ministry of Nationalities have one 
of our buildings. (Czarist bureaucrats had left behind many 
empty buildings in Pecrograd.) I replied that I had no objec¬ 
tions, but that I would check with those of my colleagues who 
were in charge of Justice buildings. I had hardly finished the 
sentence when Stalin suddenly turned red with resentment and 
hissed, “If you won’t give me the house, I shall send a company 
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of Red Guardists tomorrow and they will take it by force.” 

For a moment I stood looking at my “Cabinet colleague” in 
amazement. Then I answered him in the same friendly tone, “If 
your company arrives there tomorrow, it will find two com¬ 
panies of Red Guardists waiting to show them what Justice is.” 
Stalin turned and W'alked away as noiselessly and modestly as 
he had come. Later we shared out the buildings between us in 
far simpler manner. 

But that little episode provided a clue to his character as a man 
and politician. His W'as the violent and domineering nature which 
later, with Satanic thoroughness, destroyed the revolution itself. 


The very question of the use of violence soon became the mo.st 
urgent issue of the October Revolution. The Bolshevik Party 
was not satisfied with the establishment of a new social order 
and new human relations. As we already know from Lenin’s 
words (quoted in previous chapters), he thought it necessary 
to consolidate the new order with blood, with wholesale terror. 
Episodes related in this book demonstrate how Lenin and his 
colleagues were injecting the germs of fear and civil war into 
the veins of the nation. The Left Social-Revolutionaries fought 
them every step of the way, realizing that terror could become 
the great peril of the revolution. 

On February 14, 1918, as Commissar of Justice, I wired the 
following instructions to all Provincial Soviets: 

“Now that the Soviet government has been firmly estab¬ 
lished we believe that systematic acts of repression against in¬ 
dividuals, institutions and newspapers must be stopped. The 
prevention of counter-revolutionary activity must be con¬ 
fined within the limits of revolutionary justice. Action should 
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be quick and determined, but it must originate in the revolu¬ 
tionary tribunals. The revolution is stern to its active enemies, 
merciful to the fallen and the conquered. Let none mairttain 
that socialist justice does not reign in the territory of the 
Soviet republic.” 

The leading Bolsheviks objected greatly to this telegram. The 
Cheka, rather than justice and the coiu'ts, was more to their lik¬ 
ing. Like a storm cloud growing in the sky until it screens the 
entire earth, so the shadow of violence gradually spread across 
the Soviet land. The Left Social-Revolutionaries felt that this 
issue might well be the cause for a new’ split in the ranks of the 
revolution, seeing that the urge to violence and terror went hand 
in hand with the ambition for a centralized dictatorial regime. 
But just becau.se they realized the danger, they wanted to do 
everything in rheir power to prevent or, at least, retard its de¬ 
velopment. 


The storm at Brest-Litovsk finally broke on February to, 1918. 
The diplomatic negotiations could not continue so long as there 
was no suppoit from the Western powers. The spoke.sman of 
the German delegation, Major General Max Hoffmann, decided 
to terminate the dangerous talks and demanded, in an ultimatum, 
that Russia sign a peace treaty according to German demands. 
This ultimatum meant that, should Soviet Russia reject their 
suggestions, the German-Austrian armies would resume their 
march on Russia. Once again, Germany’s mailed fist was in full 
view. 

I'he Soviet representatives in Brest-Litovsk rejected the ulti¬ 
matum. Instead, Trotsky proclaimed a new formula for Russia, 
or rather, for the Russian Revolution—*Wo war, no peace.''’ 
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According to this formula, Russia would not accept a “peace” 
which was only a front for the plundering appetites of German 
imperialism; it would not sign a separate, national treaty be- 
traying the solemn goal of peace for all warring countries. But 
neither would Russia wage a war against the German and 
Austrian troops, themselves caught in the iron grip of their 
military overlords and without interest in the continuance of 
this destructive war. As proof, the Soviets would order the 
demobilization of the Russian armies. The effect of this “double 
negative” propounded at the diplomatic table was shattering. 
When the astounded German generals asked the meaning of 
these words, which were foreign to their vocabulary, Trotsky 
replied curtly that he had no further comment, and the Soviet 
delegation left Brest-Litovsk. 

But Trotsky’s statement made an even profounder impression 
inside Russia, because the whole moral meaning of the revolu¬ 
tion was contained in his laconic words. And when, a short 
time later, the Central Executive of the Soviet in Petrograd dis¬ 
cussed Trotsky’s historic formula, not a single hand was raised 
against it—not even from the moderate socialists. A proud calm, 
compounded with anxiety, descended on a hundred million peo¬ 
ple. They awaited the approaching days in the hope that the Ger¬ 
man High Command would not have the courage to order their 
armies on the march. 

But they did, and on February i8, 1918, the Germans began 
occupying Russian cities. The march pointed toward Petrograd. 
It was clear that the German purpose was not simply the occupa¬ 
tion of Russian territory, but the overthrow of the new revolu¬ 
tionary regime. How should one react to this attack? Sharp dif¬ 
ferences of opinion emerged in the ranks of the Soviet leaders 
themselves. Lenin and a section of his party demanded the sign¬ 
ing of any peace treaty with Germany. “We are weak, disor- 
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ganized, economically paralyzed,” they argued. “We cannot 
stand up to an ‘imperialism armed to the teeth.’ Not military de¬ 
feat and rapacious peace treaties are important, but the historic 
opportunity to keep the Soviet republic alive.” Lenin flooded 
Fravda with articles explaining and justifying capitulation, de¬ 
fending it against those who, like myself, had publicly rejected it. 

“The week of February 18 to 24,” he wrote, “the week of the 
German imperialist attack, has taught us a bitter and humiliat¬ 
ing lesson; but it is a needed, useful and beneficient lesson. 
Compare the two sorts of telegrams received in the govern¬ 
ment. On one side there is a fatuous flood of ‘revolutionary 
phrases,’ Steinbergian phrases, in the spirit of the speech which 
that Left Social-Revolutionary made in the Central Soviet 
Executive [against capitulating to German demands]. On the 
ocher hand, there are the disgraceful reports from the front 
stating that entire regiments refused to hold the line; to say 
nothing of the chaos, confusion, helplessness.” 

Hence Lenin concluded that capitulation was unavoidable. 

“If you cannot adapt yourself,” he thundered, “if you are 
not prepared to crawl in the dirt on your stomach, then you’re 
no revolutionist, but a chatterbox, because there is no alterna¬ 
tive.” 

But another section among the Bolsheviks (headed by Bu¬ 
kharin) did consider alternatives. And the party of the Left 
Social-Revolutionaries called for resistance as the only alterna¬ 
tive. Standing fast by the formula of February 10, the Left 
Social-Revolutionaries declared that the people would not fight 
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an outmoded national war against the attacking troops; but that 
they would defend themselves by partisan warfare. Such an 
example might encourage the German people to resistance 
against their own masters. But “peace” would automatically 
strengthen the German imperialist forces both at home and 
abroad. 

The Left Bolsheviks founded in Petrograd a newspaper of 
their own, Kommwiist, to fight Lenin’s position. For my part, 
I replied to Lenin’s attack in the Left Social-Revolutionary daily, 
Z,namya Borby, on February 27, 1918. My article was entitled, 
“His Majesty’s Voice,” and declared: 

“However difficult it is to do this within earshot of Gemtan 
cavalry, it is not pcrmksible to leave unanswered the endless 
flood of words which these days pours from Lenin’s mouth. 
Lenin thinks that he can drag socialism along in the shadow 
of the Victorian Prussian eagle. But we believe that the Smolny 
Institute and the German Embassy cannot stand side by side. 
If we accept their conditions, the government may continue 
to exist for a time but no trace will remain of the meaning and 
content of the republic. Wc will soon see who spoke in phrases 
of panic and who in words of courage.” 

On the night of February 18, Lenin firmly demanded from 
the Central Committee of his party that they accept his stand 
and send a telegram to Berlin stating their readiness for peace. 
He won a majority by but one voice. Seven, including Stalin and 
even Trotsky, voted with him; six, among them Bukharin and 
Dzershinsky, voted against Lenin. This determined the position 
of the Bolshevik Party. That same night the Central Committees 
of both parties, Bolsheviks and Left Social-Revolutionaries, met 
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together to formulate a common policy. The tension was almost 
'Unbearable. Only Lenin stood smiling, warming himself at the 
stove. He was completely confident. 

The Left Social-Revolntionarics did not like the telegram but, 
to break the tension, they agreed to its dispatch in a diluted form. 
Final decision would still rest with the plenary session of the 
Soviet Executive. ... It is difficult to convey the mortifica¬ 
tion among the members of the Executive the next morning. 
Days went by at snail’s pace wliile the Germans ignored the 
message and continued their advance. On February 23, their 
answer came, containing even more oppressive conditions for 
“peace” than were laid down at the first meeting at Brest- 
Litovsk: The conditions had to be accepted within forty-eight 
hours; the Russian representatives were to leave for Brest- 
Litovsk and within three days sign the treaty. It must be ratified 
no later than in two weeks. 

Anger and opposition flared desperately among the Left 
Social-Revolutionaries and among all moderate socialists and 
liberals and in the left wing of the Bolsheviks. But Lenin made a 
short statement in his Central Committee: “The policy of revo¬ 
lutionary phrases is over. If this kind of policy continues, / shall 
resign from the government and from the Central Committee. 
We must accept the conditions.” The Bolshevik leaders were 
thus faced with two ultimatums—the German and the Lenin 
ultimatums. And they bowed, foaming with rage, to Lenin’s will. 
On the night of February 25, the date line of the Gemian ulti¬ 
matum, the Soviet E.\'ecutive met in the Tauride Palace. All 
arguments -were heard for the last time at that dramatic session, 
and at four o’clock in the morning the voting began. One hun¬ 
dred and sixteen voted in favor of signing the German condi¬ 
tions; eighty-five voted against, and twenty-eight abstained. 
(Bolsheviks from Poland and Lithuania were among those who 
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abstained.) Lenin had managed to exact a slim majority for his 
policy. 

The Government immediately met in an adjoining room, and 
Lenin propo.sed a short decree; “According to the decision of 
the Central Soviet Executive, the Council of Commissars decides 
to accept the peace conditions of the German government and 
send a delegation to Brest-Litovsk.” The Left Social-Revolu¬ 
tionary Commissars refused to affix their signatures to this de- 
cx'ee. “What is this?” Lenin cried furiously. “That’s the decision 
of the Soviet Executive!” “Yes,” we replied, “but we shall con¬ 
tinue to fight it until ratification two weeks from now.” 

In the entire country the struggle continued for the remaining 
two weeks. On Mai'ch 3 the delegation—this time without 
Trotsky or any Left Social-Revolutionarie.s—signed the “peace 
treaty” in Brest-Litovsk. To the amazement of the Gennans 
present, the Soviet delegates signed without even reading the 
document—thus registering their protest. And, just in time for 
the ultimatum, the Fourth Soviet Congre.ss, the highest organ of 
the revolution, opened in Moscow on March 12. Once more the 
tragic issue was debated, between Lenin and the spokesman of 
the Left SociaI-Revolutionarie.s, Boris Kamkov. Lenin’s view¬ 
point won out with seven hundred votes against three hundred: 
the Pax Gernianica was ratified. 

And there was more to come. At the same Congress, the party 
of the Left Social-Revolutionaries declared that it was luith- 
drawing -from the Soviet Govermnent. I made the pronounce¬ 
ment to the consternation of all present. No one had any il¬ 
lusions as to what our decision would mean for the future course 
of the revolution. The most important official reason for our 
party’s resignation was the peace of capitulation, for which we 
would not accept responsibility and which we umuld certainly 
not help consummate. 
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But during the short period of our coalition with the Bolshe¬ 
viks, many other points of difference had sprung into focus. 
The Bolsheviks were bent on a centralized, industrially proletar¬ 
ian state, on an all-embracing system of violence and coercion, 
on ejecting the werrking peasantry from participation in the 
Government. And the Realpolitiker in Brest-Litovsk had proved 
that they w'ould not be restrained by any arguments of political 
morality. In every coalition not so much the formal points of 
a common program are important as is the spirit of solidarity and 
mutual confidence between the partners. To a great extent the 
spirit of the Soviet coalition between Left Social-Revolutionaries 
and Bolsheviks had rested in the common struggle for an inter¬ 
national and democratic peace, for the emancipation of mankind 
from war and destruction. With Lenin’s decision to accept 
peace on any terms, the Bolsheviks broke the moi’al backbone of 
the coalition. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


Spiridoeova^s 


to 


Eolsheviks 


The Brest “peace” did not bring peace to the country. Each 
day the implications of the treaty became more clearly apparent. 
Under cover of the treaty, Germany concluded a .separate peace 
with the nationalist Ukrainian Rada Government; and German 
and Austrian forces occupied the most fertile and the most in¬ 
dustrialized sections of the Ukraine. A little later German troops 
penetrated to the provinces of the Don and the Caucasus. They 
cut Central Russia off from those regions which had always sup¬ 
plied it with vital raw materials. For the Ukraine had produced 
bread, the Doneiz basin coal and ores, the Caucasus oil. Russia 
was being systematically strangled. 

Now that the Soviet Government had become a one-party 
regime, it felt free to pursue strictly Marxist and Bolshevik (or 
Communist) policies. More or less openly it declared a class war 
on the villages where “bread was being hidden." It ignored the 
tremendous achievement of land distribution and social transfor¬ 
mation in the villages. In its narrowmindedness, isolation and 
fear of hunger, it organized “proletarian” formations and sent 
them into the villages to requisition bread “for the city” by force 



of arms, and a bitter, senseless sti’uggle was thus fomented be¬ 
tween city and village. And German pressure was being felt in 
Moscow itself where the German Ambassador, Count von Mu- 
bach, was stationed. The Embassy automatically became a rally¬ 
ing point for all reactionary forces. The specter of restoration 
appeared on the horizon. 

The party of the Left Social-Revolutionaries decided to end 
this intolerable situation—first by lifting the heavy German yoke 
from the country. On July 6, 1918, two Left Social-Revolu¬ 
tionaries shot Count von Mirbach. His death caused consterna¬ 
tion and a desperate resoluteness in the Kremlin, now seat of the 
Bolshevik Government. To the Bolsheviks the assassination 
spelled rebellion, an attempt by the Left Social-Revolutionaries 
to wrest political power from them. And they expected im¬ 
mediate repercussions from the German Government. They did 
everything possible to assure Germany that the Bolshevik Gov¬ 
ernment had nothing to do with the terrorist act, and that they 
remained unflinchingly loyal to the Treaty of Bresc-Litovsk. 
And at the same time they struck our against the Left Social- 
Revolutionaries with mass arrests, persecutions and vilification. 
They drove the party underground and thus remained alone in 
the political arena. 

In actuality the Left Social-Revolutionaries at that time had 
had no intentions of staging a revolt. They wanted only to force 
a change in those circumstances which were leading the coun¬ 
try on the road to ruin, and in this manner re-establish the former 
equilibrium in the revolution. They contended that Germany 
was incapable of renewing her war on Russia, and the truth of 
this contention was demonstrated at once by the fact that Berlin 
did not react to the assassination with the violence it would have 
exhibited in the days of her great military might. (Germany at 
that time was already very close to defeat.) 
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Bur Lenin and Trotsky could not forgive another party for 
acting independently and thus challenging their dictatorship. 
They had already forgotten what had happened a year ear¬ 
lier, in the July, 1917 riots, when they themselves faced persecu¬ 
tion and vilification for their actions. They frankly announced 
their plan to break up and annihilate the Left Social-Revolu¬ 
tionary Party. On the morning after the assassination they shot 
thirteen Left Social-Revolutionaries, arrested at random, with 
Alcxandrovitch, our rcprc.scntative on the Cheka, at their head. 
They arrested Maria Spiridonova, who claimed full responsibil¬ 
ity for the act, and jailed her in the Kremlin. 

It was a deep shock for Spiridonova and thousands of her 
friends in the country. Only sixteen months had passed since 
her triumphant liberation from czarist Katorga. She had been 
one of the leading—and one of the beloved—person.alities of the 
revolution, and now once more she was a prisoner in the Krem¬ 
lin; but this time in the hands of those with whom she had only 
I’ecendy fought a common light. “I am surprised,” she wrote 
at that time to a friend, “how fully I am prepared for death. I 
cannot say chat I would die now with the same sense of exulta¬ 
tion as in 1906. Now it will be more in a matter-of-fact fashion. 
But when I think of the Internationale and its pure, heroic pur¬ 
poses, my soul catches fire just as in former days.” 

The Bolshevik leaders wanted to stage an open trial of Spirido¬ 
nova to break her moral prestige and that of the movement she 
represented. But she did not oblige them, having no confidence 
in their “party courts.” Instead, she issued an indictment of the 
Bolshevik regime ifi the form of her “Open Letter to the Central 
Committee of the Bolshevik Party.” It stated in pait: 

. . The destruction of our Party signals the destruction of 
the Soviet revolution. The events of the past few months are 
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ample proof, yet you have not umlcrstood it. Your senses have 
become so dulled that you view every rcstivciiess among the 
people only as a product of propaganda or incitement, 

“In your appraisal of facts you have ceased to be socialists. 
You are just like the Cxarist government which also looked for 
“agitators” and explained all unrest in the country by their 
activities. And you are just as wrong as they were. . . . 

“Everybody Icnotvs tiiac the resistance of peasants acting in 
self-defense is not counter-revolution, that counter-revolution 
is rather in the acts that are responsible for these uprisings 
and in tlieir brutal suppression. A rhousartd propagandists 
working against the Bolsheviks could not liave achieved what 
they themselves have brought on their lieads. Hundreds of 
peasant letters from all parts of the country tell the story 
of their brutalities.* And the peasants are not alone. 

“Take the story of the sailors of Petrograd—a horrible 
nightmare of retribution against the perfectly legitimate ex¬ 
pression of the people’s dissatisfaction. How could anyone be 
so blind? How could you get so panicky for the safety of your 
own skin? How could you punish so cruelly a .spontaneous 
revolutionary action? How dared you raise your hands against 
those same sailors without whose support the October Revolu¬ 
tion could irot have triumphed? You denounced Kerensky 
and his death penalty at tlic front! How dared you kill here, 
in the hinterland, some of the best sons of the revolution? 
How dared you murder Haskelis only because, on instruc¬ 
tions from the legal Left Social-Revolutionary faction of the 
Petrograd Soviet, he read its declaration at its session? No need 
even to disprove your lie, accusing him of having written a 
resolution passed at a meeting of sailors. For Haskelis, when 

* A number of these letters have been Included in the chapter “Bolshevik 
Terror in Action." 
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you murdered him, had neither hands nor arms. Both had been 
amputated to the shoulders. . , . 

“Your party had proclaimed great goals once and it started 
out well enough. The October Revolution, in which we 
marched together with you, was victorious because its founda¬ 
tions and its slogans were objectively right in the historic 
reality of our time, and they were genuinely supported by 
the working masses. 

“It was truly a revolution of the working people, and Soviet 
power was drawn from their depths. It was then indestructible; 
conspiracies, uprisings could not break it. Provincial and dis¬ 
trict Soviets were elected spontaneously. There were neither 
dispersals nor arrests of political opponents, but free battles 
of party opinions. The election results everywhere shotved the 
people’s disillusionment with the parties of compromise: the 
Right Social-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks. Those parties 
.simply crumbled away. Terror against them was utterly need- 
Ies.s and that is how it would be to this day if you had re¬ 
mained true CO October, if you had not betrayed the principles 
of socialism. 

“But your policy has turned out to be utter deceit of the 
working people. Instead of socialized industry—you have in¬ 
stituted state capitalism or capitalist Statism. The compulsory 
exploitative structure remains, with only a trivial difference 
in the distribution of profits. The difference is trivial because 
your many-headed bureaucracy will eat up more than the 
small heap of the bourgeoisie ever did. 

“Instead of socializing the land, a move approved amid gen¬ 
eral rejoicing by the third Soviet Congres.s, you have manipu¬ 
lated its sabotage. And now that you have freed your hands 
by breaking with us, the Left Social-Revolutionaries, you are 
putting nationalization of land over on the peasants, some- 
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times openly and more often furtively, sometimes by deceit 
and sometimes by force. And again the re.sult is: State owner¬ 
ship just as in industry. . . . 

“And look at your army, its structure, the system of Trot¬ 
sky’s regime, who not only reintroduced, as did Kerensky, 
capital punishment at the front, but who is using it on a ter¬ 
rifying scale (Kcreirsky did not have time even to try it). You 
brought back the old mechanical discipline and punishment, 
including flogging, into your “socialist army.” What do you 
call all this if not return to the days of Nicholas, but a re¬ 
forging of the old array which promises an ea.sy road to dic¬ 
tatorship for all manner of home-grown Bonapartes. 

“With your cynical attitude toward the Soviets; with your 
high-handed disbanding of Congresses and Soviets and the un¬ 
punished arrogance of Bolshevik agents, you are the true muti¬ 
neers against the Soviet power. 

“And when peasants drive off or kill your brazen agents, 
they act in self-defence against the destruction of their rights, 
against violence and oppression. When the people of a village 
or a factory elect a right-wing socialist, let them do so. It 
i.s their right, and our misfortune that we did not succeed 
in gaining their confidence. For the Soviets nvust be like a 
barometer, sensitive to, and allied with, the people; hence there 
must be unconditional freedom of elections, free play for the 
people’s spontaneous will; only then will there be creativity, 
a new life, a vibrant organism. Only then will the people fed 
that everything in the country is indeed their conccim, not 
somebody else’s. That is why we fought you when you 
ejected the right-wing socialists from the Soviets and the 
Central Executive Committee. . . . 

“You talk in the name of the class struggle, but in reality 
you have substituted for it a fiendish battle between men. To 
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escape starvation workers march against peasants, snatching 
from them their last piece of bread. Thus you have sown great 
hatred between brothers, between land and factory workers. 
And it will not soon disappear. 

“And what of your Cheka! In the name of the proletariat, 
in tire name of the peasantry, you have wiped out all the moral 
achievements of our revolution. What have you done to our 
revolution which was .sanctified by the immeasurable suffer¬ 
ings of the working people? 

“For the tiny morsel of truth which you dangled before 
the people and which you helped achieve, you have inflated 
your own importance, you have arrogated monstrous powers 
and, like the ‘Grand Inquisitor’ [of Dostoyevsky], claim abso¬ 
lute authority over body and soul of the people. And when 
they began to reject you, you laid them in chains, pretending 
to combat an alleged counter-revolution. 

“You are out to destroy our Party with all the means you 
command and you count on success in this undertaking. Be¬ 
cause wc oppose you, because we reject the forced recruic- 
nicnt of masses into the Communist Party and insist on their 
right to think independently—because of all that you deny us 
the opportunity to work for the revolution; you arre.st our 
speakers as they address the working people; you beat us and 
you torture us. 

“And now your agenda includes a trial over the Central 
Committee of the I.efu Social-Revolutionaries and over me. 
But I reject your trial, even to its use as a propaganda plat¬ 
form. . , . 1 reject the jurisdiction of your party over mine or 
over myself. If there is a tribunal to judge us, we shall appeal 
to the Internationale and the verdict of history. And in such a 
trial there is no doubt as to who will be the accused, who 
will be convicted and who acquitted. 
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“Your tribunal consists of Party members. In the name of 
Party discipline it will confirm what your Party decided as far 
back as July. 

“Whatever excuses you may find to put me on trial, you 
cannot force me to participate in it. Even your Cheka will 
prove powerless. For too long have I lain at the very bottom 
of life; too dearly—^wdth every fiber of my being-—do I love 
the revolution to fear your tortures or death. . . . 

“Our movement cannot be destroyed, by you or any other 
temporary reaction, for it lives in the hearts of our people; 
it is hidden in the deep recesses of their minds. The revolu¬ 
tionary rebirth will surely occur under the banner of this 
ideal; the ideal of the liberation of the luiman personality.” 

M. Spiridonova 

Kremlin, Moscow. 

Five months later, in December, ipifi, Spiridonova was re¬ 
leased only to he jailed again in February, 1919. And then the 
incredible occurred; less than two months later she escaped 
from the Kremlin, tvhere she had been watched by a thousand 
eyes. Nicolai Malakhov, one of the Cheka’s dependable soldiers 
who guarded her cell, endangered his life as he led her from 
behind the Kremlin tvalls to freedom. Immediately she “dropped 
down” into the urtderground of the Left Social-RcvoKitionary 
movement to continue the fight for her ideals. She was then 
thirty-four years old.* 

* Of course, she was caughc again by the Governinent. On October 25, 
1910, suffering severely from typhoid, she was arre.sted in Moscow. She 
has not succeeded in escaping since, and has not been heard from since 
1931. 



CHAPTER XIX 



The Russian peasantry came to tine revolution not as an auxiliary 
or junior associate of the proletariat, bur as an independent social 
and cultKi'a] force. I'iiis cardinal fact explains both the triumph 
of the revolution in its early stages and the tremendous obstacles 
and hazards the Bolsheviks faced in subsequent yeare. The 
Marxist theory of socialism has never been able to define the 
role and future of the working peasant in the revolutionary 
scheme. For Marxism in all its shadings maintained that the only 
truly productive and historically effective cla.ss was the prole¬ 
tariat. All others, and especially the peasantry, were objective 
human material, rather than active architects of history. Peasants 
supplied only the raw material for modern industrial production, 
and they were themselves considered as raw material in the reali¬ 
zation of the human goals. 

But the Russian peasantry emerged almost as the decisive 
force in the revolution, not only by virtue of its numbers, but 
also because of its peculiar social and cultural impact. More than 
a mere category in the economy of the country, the peasants 
formed a specific .socio-psychological group with its own views 
on life, work, politics, morals. And when, in a nation, the peasants 
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number one hundred million souls, they inevitably place their 
stamp on the culture of the people as a whole. 

The Russian peasants brouglit to the revolution their deep- 
rooted traditions of the land commune called either Obscht- 
chrna, or Mir. As much as four-fifths of the peasant population 
worked the land within the framework and according to the 
principles of the Obschtchina. What were the main principles of 
this order.^ First, common ownership of land. Second, the right 
of every peasant to land. Third, communal administration in the 
Obschtchina. 

These principles had once been the rule in many European 
countries. But in Russia they had survived until the outbreak of 
the revolution. To the Russian peasant land was, in Alexander 
Herzen’s words, his “very own nature.” Even when they were 
serfs, the peasants would say with conviction, “We are the land¬ 
lord’s, but the land is ours.” They belonged to the Obschtchina, 
and that meant that all decisions were made by the peasant 
Skhod, the village assembly, a kind of direct democracy. The 
Obschtchina determined the distribution of the various cate¬ 
gories of land among members. Each peasant had the right to a 
strip of land to be worked by himself and his family. In this 
sense equality of rights prevailed. But to ensure that this right 
be guaranteed to all as well as to the new generation, periodical 
redistributions of land took place. And that custom intensified 
the peasant’s belief that land is not “mine” but belongs to all. This 
right to land thus created a social and ethical climate and a sys¬ 
tem of social relations different from those countries where the 
agrarian economy was based only on “sale, purchase and in¬ 
heritance.” 

True, the Obschtchina had been under strong pressure of the 
Czar’s Government and its taxation policy. But pressure from 
above had not succeeded in changing its internal pattern. In 
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1906, the czarist minister Stolypiii issued the famous law grant¬ 
ing peasants the “freedom" to leave the Obschtchina and become 
private owners of their land strips. The purpose had been to 
extinguish the smoldering fires of revolution by creating a new 
class of millions of small-bourgeois peasants. But few availed 
themselves of the chance to destroy the Obschtchhia and, im¬ 
mediately at the outbreak of the revolution in 1917, many volun¬ 
tarily returned to it. 

This was the social and moral capital of communal living 
experience which the Russian peasants contributed to the great 
upheaval. It prevailed not only in the village and in the wide¬ 
spread Russian co-operative movement. Russian artisans, too, 
before groups of them became industrial workers in the cities, 
had largely been organized in Artels, labor associations. At every 
opportunity, in good times and bad, they had been attracted by 
the Artel principle which, to them, was an urban version of the 
village Obschtchina. 

The scope of the Russian Revolution was so immense because 
it actually combined three revolutions in one. The peasants 
proffered dreams and aspirations that were reminiscent of the 
great peasant revolts at the time of the Reformation in Europe. 
Their cravmg was not only for the soil that had sustained them 
for generations, but also for social justice. In the liberation of 
“God’s earth” from the hands of human oppressors, their reli¬ 
gious faith saw the promise of a righteous, chaste life, pattern 
everywhere—in city and village, in Russia and the world. 

This peasant revolt coincided in time with the modern socialist 
movement of workers in the factories, and with socialist ideas 
and forms of struggle that had been evolved by some of the 
best minds in Europe and Russia, Furthermore, Russian capital¬ 
ism was still in its infancy and the Russian worker was still 
organically bound to his peasant origin. In the "worker-peasant,” 
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therefore, was the dual force from which revolutionary protest, 
inspiration and readiness for battle originated. 

And the third partner was the Russian intelligentsia, which 
gave articulation, political clarity and deepened vision to this 
spontaneous peasant and proletarian movement. Whether the 
intelligentsia did this indirectly (through the moderates') or 
directly (through the radicals), they all helped the people for¬ 
mulate their own moral and cultural ideals. (We must leave aside 
here a fourth revolution—the rebellions of the many nationali¬ 
ties in Russia which added their aspirations to the political and 
social movements of Russia as a whole.) 

In this manner the striking power of the revolution sprang 
from three—even four—different, yet basically inseparable, 
sources. If revolution is the “engine of history,” then three 
powerful engines were at work in Russia in the Revolution of 
1917. But the supreme slogan that carried the revolution as a 
whole was the peasant call, sanctified back in Populist days: 
Zemlya i Volya, (“Land and Freedom”). Not only land, but 
also freedom. And, just like freedom, land must be made avail¬ 
able to all. The party of the Social-Revolutionaries gave these 
concepts their modern and Maximalist expression. 

About one hundred years ago, in 1851, Alexander Herzen 
wrote: 

“A heavy storm is gathering in the soul of the peasant He 
knows nothing of the text of Constitutions and the division 
of powers; he looks with somber gaze at the wealthy squire 
and he knows that, however hard he works, the fruits of his 
labor are gathered in by others. And so he begins to listen 
to the worker in the city; and when he will have heard enough 
and, with peasant thoroughness, will have assessed his forces, 
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he will wipe the old order from the face of the earth. And 
that will be the true people’s revolution. Russia’s man of the 
future is the peasant, as in France it is the worker.” 

Alexander Herxen was thinking not only of the peasant’s 
extreme poverty, but also of his capacity to live co-operatively 
and assume social responsibility in the Obschtchhia. In its system 
of periodical equal re-distribution of land among those who 
worked it and according to their needs, he saw the beginnings 
of a new, just social order. But Marxist teachings, which began 
developing in that period of the nineteenth century, did not 
concede the man and fighter in the peasant but only in the in¬ 
dustrial worker. The difference was well formulated by David 
Mitrany in his recent book, Marx Against the Peasant: * 

‘‘The Marxists were interested in prodtiction, the eastern re¬ 
formers (Populists) were interested in the prodticers. It is 
significant that what in the West is commonly known as the 
Land question, in the East has always been spoken of as the 
Peasant question. For the sake of scientific production the 
Adarxist accepted with equanimity, if not actually w'ith eager¬ 
ness, the destruction of the peasantry as a class. But in Eastern 
Europe the whole social problem centered on the peasants, 
who had the greatest needs and numbers; a revolutionary 
movement which left them out of account would have neither 
hope nor scope.” 

7 ’hc Bolsheviks could not leave the Russian peasant out of 
their calculations. At first, in full contradiction to the Alarxist 

* David Mitrany, Mar.v Agamst the Peasant, published by the University 
of North Carolina Press, 1951. 
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viewpoint, they sought to win him over. That is why Lenin was 
so eager to name the Soviets a “government of workers and 
peasants,” even though his true goal was only a proletarian dic¬ 
tatorship. That is why he accepted without any amendments— 
and for the time being—the program of land socialization as 
formulated by the Social-Revolutionaries and the Peasant Con¬ 
gresses. This acceptance established a common plank for Bol¬ 
sheviks and Left Social-Revolutionaries. For the first time in 
modern history, the working village emerged with its ideas, 
characteristics and aspirations as a colossal, self-assured force. 

Let us look more closely into the law of land socialization 
which ushered in Russia’s agrarian revolution. In outline the 
law had been formulated as early as the first Peasant Congress 
in Petrograd in May, 1917. At the Second Soviet Congress, 
which proclaimed the Soviet Republic, the first revolutionary 
statute to be enacted after the decree on peace was that on land 
socialization. But to become an instrument of practical action, 
the law had to be elaborated, its details needed to be hammered 
out by peasant hands. 

This work was accomplished in January, 1918, during the 
Third Peasant Congress (also held in Petrograd), which was the 
first to merge with the Third Soviet Congress of Workers and 
Soldiers. Nine hundred pi-oletarian and six hundred peasant 
deputies established a unity of the Russian working people, a 
unity symbolized by the “handshake of Lenin and Spii'idonova.” 
In her welcoming address, Spiridonova articulated the innexTnost 
hopes of those men. and women for whom she had staked her 
life twelve years before: 

“Our Peasant Congress, which is now joining with you, makes 
one request, one demand and one condition. Let not this Con¬ 
gress of Workers, Soldiers and Peasant Deputies disband with- 
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out passing the law of land socialization. Let that be your first 
law!” 

Soon after, and alrnos't unanimously, the Soviet Congress 
passed the basic “law of the land.” Solemnly it confirmed the 
law’s main principles and called on the peasant deputies to for¬ 
mulate each paragraph themselves. It happens but rarely in 
history that a great, complex law is thus fashioned by the col¬ 
lective effort of a people, but it did occur in Petrograd in 1918. 
The entire Peasant Congress remained in the city for two weeks, 
while keeping in constant touch with the land committees 
throughout the countiy. Approximately one thousand delegates 
split into twenty-six commissions, each numbering from thirty 
to forty persons. There were .simply not enough leaders or tech¬ 
nical experts for this undertaking. Peasants from all parts of 
Russia, therefore, worked with intense concentration day and 
night, revising the projected law prepared by Ilya Mayorov, 
a peasant from the province of Kazan and the agrarian theo¬ 
retician of the Left Social-Revolutionary Party, 

Working without interruption they amended, corrected and 
perfected the law point by point. They worked in the socialist 
spirit, criticizing freely and keeping the project clear of all 
private-capitalist vestiges. The first paragraph had proclaimed 
that “from now on every kind of private property in land is 
abolished forever within the borders of the Russian Federative 
Soviet Republic.” 

This might have seemed like a clear-enough statement. But it 
failed to satisfy the delegates. They demanded—and their point 
was carried—^that the word “private” be eliminated, because 
they wanted to abolish not private property alone, but also state, 
Of communal property, in land; the earth, they held, can belong 
only to all Their final text took the following form; “All man¬ 
ner of property (including state property!) in land, whether 
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of minerals, waters, forests or other natural resources is forever 
abolished within the borders of the Russian Federative Soviet 
Republic.” 

This opening enunciation was followed by a number of points 
which set all Russia up on new foundations and realized the age- 
old peasant dream of the Chemij Peredziel, the total redistribu¬ 
tion of land. Quoted are points 2, 3 and 4: 

“The land passes, without compensation, to the use of the 
entire working people.” 

“The right to the use of land belongs only to those who 
work it with their hands (to those, that is, who do not employ 
hired labor).” 

“The right to the use of land cannot be restricted on the 
grounds of sex, religion, nationality or citizenship.” 

This last point concerning citizenship was incorporated in 
the law not by its authors or by intellectual leaders, but by the 
peasant delegates themselves. The idea that the liberation of man 
and soil is not a purely Russian affair, but one which concerns 
toiling mankind as a whole, had cast its spell over them. The 
slogan Zemlya i Volya (“Land and Freedom") no longer had a 
national character; it aspired to universality. In his commentary 
to the law, Ilya Mayorov wrote that, with socialization, “the 
peasants had turned the land over not to the Russian people, 
nor to the Russian state, but to the tillers of the soil everywhere, 
for there could be no possessors of the soil; like the air it must 
become the property of all who need it.” 

And I recall a vivid scene which had occurred previously in 
the town of Ufa, in the Ural Mountains, At the end of 1917, 
as a member of the town’s Soviet, I participated in the first 
peasant conference there. Hundreds of delegates—both Russians 
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and Tartars—^were rejoicing in the honeymoon of their libera¬ 
tion. They -were discussing the principles of land socialization. 
Impossible to describe the awesome, almost sacramental atmos- 
pherc in which the issue was debated. They had approached the 
que.stion of who should have the right to work the local soil. 
The peasants of the province of Ufa only, or peasants from all 
Russia? At this point a delegate named Turetzky rose to take the 
floor. 

“Why the pea.sants of Russia only?” he demanded. “What 
about the working people of other lands who suffer and languish 
in misery? Why not they too? . . .” 

His words struck the hall like a thunderclap. Everywhere men 
jumped to their feet shouting, “That’s right! Of course! Every¬ 
one should have the right. Let them all come. Let them work 
with us together!” And the delegates looked at each other with 
shining eyes. I'hey knew then that they were refashioning the 
world. 

And it was in this spirit that the delegates of the Third Peasant 
Congress in Petrograd worked several months later as they 
drafted their basic law. 

Paragraph 8 of the new law stated: “All persons unable to 
work who lose their means of livelihood by reason of this law 
shall be entitled to a pension.” This meant that all men capable 
of work must find occupation on an equal basis with all others. 
In other u'ords, the socialization of land abolished property, 
but it did not “settle accounts” with the former owners. They 
were simply included among the working people. Thus the law 
sought nor only to secure the right to work for everyone w’ho 
contributed his own and his family’s labor to the soil. It also 
provided that the land be distributed in such manner as to assure 
each family of an honorable, ample and secure existence. The 
law frankly expressed preference for those villages and farms 
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which desired to live co-operatively in the tradition of the 
Russian Obschichma. But it did not force co-operatives on the 
peasants of the country, recognizing existent differences be¬ 
tween the provinces and their ways of life. 

The deputies did not leave Petrograd until their law was 
officially ratified by the Central Soviet Executive. On January 
27, 1918, this ratification took place in a solemn session. Spiri¬ 
donova’s report on the work accomplished left those present 
shouting with enthusiasm. “No debates! Vote! Vote!” A forest 
of hands shot up. And still the deputies refused to leave Petro¬ 
grad until they could hold printed copies of the law in their 
hands. Two printing presses worked a day and a night, and then 
the delegates departed, spreading the glad tidings to the far 
corners of the land. 


But how did the agrarian revolution itself proceed? Was it a 
convulsive grab by millions of vengeful and land-hungry men? 
There are reports, not from revolutionary sources, but from men 
who themselves belonged to the landed gentry and whom the 
revolution had deprived of place and property. In their con¬ 
servative, antircvolutionaiy magazines abroad they published 
their experiences. In 1923 one such expropriated landowner 
wrote in the magazine Russkaya Mhsl (“Russian Thought”), 
published in Belgrade, Yugoslavia: 

“The whole land problem was settled in the period between 
October and May 1^18, before the central Soviet authori¬ 
ties had penetrated the village. It was in the full sense of the 
word a spoirtaneous process, guided by deepest revolutionary 
passion. , . . Surely no social revolution in the world has 
been so profoundly peaceful and bloodless as the Russian, be- 
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cause it was iiimed almost exclusively at property, not at 
individuals. One need not be an idealistic Populist to make 
this statement. One needs only to be acquainted with the 
Russian village up to the revolution. April 1918 was the month 
of a wonderful transformation.” 

The author continues to describe the manner in which the 
distribution of land was effected and he paints a picture that 
should stand forever in the annals of Russian history: 

“For five days—and this probably happened all over Ru.ssia— 
a persistent din of raised voices carried over the fields. There 
were no quarrels, just the usual peasant redistribution of land, 
but this time on a gigantic scale. To outsiders it all seemed 
obscure and incomprehensible. 

“What was happening was that the villagers were dis¬ 
tributing land among themselves. Small landowners and pros¬ 
perous peasants were ruining themselves without a murmur as 
they surrendered portions of their land to families with many 
children. A week later everybody was back in the fields to 
do the ploughing, and the redistribution was complete. The 
impression was that of a miracle. The speed, painlessness and 
the relative justice with which it was accomplished has con¬ 
vinced me of much. 

“I have no doubt whatsoever that the smoothness of the 
transformation was due not only to the impotence of the 
minority who suffered in the change, but to the general con¬ 
viction that the new distribution was just. All peasants ac¬ 
cepted it as an un,shakable must; both those who gained and 
those who lost. Whenever afterward I consulted the losers, 
I got the same reply: What can one do? My personal loss 
does not compromise the idea which is right and just.’ 
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“The prediction that civil war would break out among 
the peasants and that they would be incapable of effecting 
the distribution of land without central authority was proven 
false. Left to themselves they accomplished this complicated 
process within a few days, peacefully, independently, with¬ 
out land surveyors—and immediately returned to the job of 
ploughing and sowing. Thus ended a tremendous social crans- 
foriTiation, carried out by the people themselves without tech¬ 
nical assistance, but with the social and moral experience of 
life lived in the Obschtchhui.” 

The events were similarly judged by B. Brutzkus, Russian 
professor of agriculture, an outspoken foe of socialism in gen¬ 
eral. “The Russian agrarian revolution,” he wrote, “consisted not 
only in the distribution of large landed properties among the 
peasants. It went farther than that The land strips tliat were 
the private property of the peasants themselves were also re¬ 
distributed. In their own ‘Ob.schtchina-bred’ sense of justice, the 
people had found the main principles for this magnificent 
Chernij Peredziel." 

It might be said that Russia’s peasants and small-property 
owners had imitated the example of the French nobles during 
the revolutionary night of August 4, 1789. Then, too, aristocrats 
and dignitaries of the church had, in a moment of collective 
exaltation and self-sacrificc, relincjuished their inherited estates 
to the welfare of the whole people. And thus in April, 1918, 
Russian peasants—property owners—flung their land properties 
into the common pool of social and spiritual liberation. In those 
days their sacrifice outweighed another, though no less impor¬ 
tant fact: the downfall of feudal landownership in Russia.* 

* “The total extent of land seized by the communes in 1917-1918 for re¬ 
distribution,” writes David Mitrany in his book Marx Against the Peasant 
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And one more lestimony from a conservative Russian land¬ 
owner of the period. “I know of no case,” he wrote, “in which 
the ‘former’ landowners were directly persecuted by the peas¬ 
ants, even though the latter had not been gently treated in the 
past. The fever of their revolutionary movement ran so high 
that old scores and grievances seemed to have burned away. The 
land distribution took on the character of an aimiesty." This 
was indeed a remarkable statement, and years later Victor 
Chernov wrote enthusiastically, “This amnesty was the most 
precious and most touching feature of the Russian peasantry 
during the critical period of the Chernij Peredziel, the total 
land distribution, in 1918.” 

And, as wc recall the name of Victor Chernov, who had had 
the rare distinction of heading the Ministry of Agriculture in 
the pre-October stage of the revolution, the question almost 
poses itself: Would not the agrarian revolution have proceeded 
in the same, or in even better, spirit in his day? What factors, 
political or social, had delayed its consummation to make in¬ 
evitable the events of October? In 1923, writing from his exile 
abroad, Chernov frankly answered this question; “The delay 
of the Constituent Assembly and the thwarting of the organic, 
painless process of eliminating injustices in land ownership re¬ 
sulted in the fact that life, pulsating life, grew weary of waiting, 
tore off its chains and plunged violently forward into the un¬ 
known future.” * 

“was put at about 70 million dessyatin [ 189 million acres] from the peasants 
and about 42 million dessyatin [ 1 14 million acre.s] from large owners. More 
land was taken away and 'pooled’ from peasant owners than from the large 
estate.s. The peasants held firmly to their belief that no rights could be 
gained by violence. There were no outbursts of violence as in 1903, partly 
no doubt because the landowners realized that all opposition was useless.” 

* This appeared in the August, 1923, issue of “Revolutionary Russia” 
(title as translated into English), published in Prague. 
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As minister in the coalition, Chernov had indeed worked to 
prepare the ground for an early transformation of agrarian rela¬ 
tions in the country. But he was frustrated within the Govern¬ 
ment itself. He had even been accused of wishing “to accomplish 
the land expropriation immediately so as to confront the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly with a fait accompli.” But he did not prevail, 
and that failure accounts largely for the October revolt. After 
that the agrarian revolution went its own way, yet even then 
Chernov acknowledged its humanitarian character. 


The humane and generous nature of the revolution in the village 
could have spread among the workers in the city. But the Russian 
revolution was not destined to proceed in this manner. It was 
the spring of 1918, shortly after the conclusion of the peace 
treaty in Brest-Litovsk. We already know that this so-called 
peace caused a deep shock in Russia, and primarily in the cities. 
It brought new misery, hunger, political insecurity. The Ger¬ 
mans occupied large parts of the food-producing areas, leaving 
Central Russia cut off from her sources of supply. The Govern¬ 
ment decided to requisition bread from the peasants by force. 

The Bolsheviks could not have called down a greater curse. 
The village had only just passed through its highest spiritual exul¬ 
tation. It had not only liberated it.self from the landowners’ yoke, 
it had also laid the foundations for economic and social equality 
in its everyday life. Everybody had truly abandoned the old 
concepts of private property so as to enter into a new life of 
common welfare and solidarity. It seemed natural that the peas¬ 
ants, producers of the people’s vital goods, would soon forge 
bonds of friendship with the industrial workers in the cities. 
And then, suddenly, the Bolshevik state launched something 
like a class •war against them. 
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In the village itself the Bolsheviks—falling back once more on 
their outmoded theory—branded the working peasants as “small 
bourgeois,” as men imbued with the psychology of trade, private 
markets and the instinct for acquisition. They organized the few 
remaining “paupers” to oppose the overwhelming mass of peas¬ 
ants; they established Soviets of “peasant paupers.” They thus 
set themselves to demolish the foundations of the new revolu¬ 
tionary village. But even that was not enough: into the village 
they sent thousands of specially mobilized industrial workers for 
“bread requisitioning.” Other chapters of this book, particularly 
“Bolshevik Terror in Action,” recount how these bands, which 
frequently turned into punitive expeditions against protesting 
peasants, corrupted their proletarian participants and led to acts 
of unbelievable baitality. 

To assure ever greater and speedier deliveries of bread for 
the city, the Government decreed a new system of economic 
organization in the village—the Kolkhoz (collective settlement) 
and the Sovkhoz (state farm). The Sovkhoz was really a “bread 
factory,” that is, a large estate turned into a centralized quasi¬ 
industrial undertaking, where peasants were to work as wage 
earners. The Kolkhoz claimed to establish communal agrarian 
units in the communist spirit. But that spirit differed, as heaven 
does from earth, from that Obschtchim spirit which had in¬ 
spired the agrarian revolution. It was the difference between 
the free decision of the peasant and the coercion of the state; 
the difference between co-operatives arising from among the 
peasants, and statist-bureaucratic leveling in^posed from above. 
In the Bolshevik forms of agriculmre the specific tradition of 
the Russian peasant no longer played any role. From now on 
he w'as but a physical and economic instrument for supplying 
the city with bread and other raw materials (in addition to his 
military service). The old Marxist approach triumphed along 
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the entire line, aided now by the power of an armed state. 

The peasants quickly sensed that they were losing the human, 
rights they had just won: the rights to personal liberty, to free, 
creative labor, to individual responsibility. They sensed that 
the one-time Barin and his knout were returning to the village 
in a new disguise, '['hey resisted the new enslavement by the 
“proletarian state,” and history is witness that they resisted val¬ 
iantly in numerous provinces of the country. Only grudgingly 
did the collectivized soil yield slavc-produccd bread, and for 
many years a rich, fertile Russia lived near the margin of starva¬ 
tion. But the pea.sants lost the fight. The Social-Revolutionary 
parties were no longer able to giv'c them the needed support. 
The Bolshevik dictatorship proved itself a brutal and powerful 
antagonist. This dictatorship took over, wielding the fiendish 
weapon of terror 

One of the chief reasons for their use of terror was the Bol- 
sheviks’ sense of isolation in that vast sea of tlie peasant popula¬ 
tion. The very fact that, as a small minority, they insisted on 
carrying out a policy directed against the mass of the people 
was bound to lead to a system of terror Soon a vicious dialectic 
became manifest: the tighter the dictatorship, the greater the 
terror; and the greater the terror the more tlie Bolsheviks needed, 
for their protection and security, to tighten the dictatorship. 
Seen from the outside, bolshevism vanquished the peasants; but 
the years passed and the running conflict with the peasantry did 
not abate. For bolshevism the conflict remains a danger signal 
to this day. 



German and Austrian troops held the Ukraine in a steel grip. 
The population, particularly in the villages, was powerless 
against the brutal requisitions and punitive measures of the 
occupant. But, on July 30, 1918, Kiev, capital of the Ukraine, 
shook with the thunder of a bursting bomb. The “combat 
organization” of the Left Social-Revolutionaries had carried out 
an attempt on the oppressor of the land, Field Marshal von 
Fjchhorn. As in the past, the characteristics of the typical 
Russian Populist-Sociali.st revealed themselves in the assassin. 
Boils Donskoy, a young sailor of peasant stock who had carried 
out the attempt, made no move to flee from the spot where the 
field marshal had fallen. He wanted to be taken prisoner, to pay 
with his own life for the crime of bloodshed. He was hanged 
in Kiev. Shortly thereafter the Germans tracked down Irina 
Kakhovskaya who had helped organize the attempt. She W’as 
tortured in a Geitnan prison and sentenced to die on the gallows. 
But, being a woman, .she had special privileges. Kaiser Wilhelm 
himself was to confirm the sentence and—in one of the strange 
coincidences of history—Wilhelm had, in the meantime, lost 
his throne. The German revolution broke out. Kakhovskaya 
was freed and returned to Moscow. 
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One might have thought that the outbreak of the German 
revolution at the end of 1918 and the removal of the yoke of 
Brest-Litovsk would also have changed the situation in Russia. 
Events in Berlin and Vienna should have opened the way to the 
European revolution which, the Bolsheviks had always claimed, 
would furnish help and support for Russia’s “backward” peasant 
economy. The accretion of revolutionary power from Germany 
should have loosened the psychological chains that still bound 
the Russian people. But none of this came true. 

The German rebellion (it never was a real revolution!) put 
forth social and political forces which did not ntsh to aid the 
Bolshevik regime. The German Social-Democrats strove, first 
of all, to save the fatherland and to secure their position with 
“law and order” in the old-established sense. But even the Ger¬ 
man Communists, in the words of their two outstanding intel¬ 
lectual leadens—Karl Licbknecht and Rosa Luxemburg—often 
expressed criticism of the party dictatorship in Soviet Russia. It is 
of great historic importance to recall here the courageous and 
eloquent words in which both formulated their attitude toward 
the problem of violence. In January, 1919, the program mani¬ 
festo of the German Spartakists (Communists) w'as published. 
It was written by Rosa Luxemburg: 

“In Bourgeois revolutions bloodshed, terror and political 
murder were a necessary weapon in the hands of the rebelling 
classes. The proletarian revolution has no need of terror to 
realize its tasks. It has hatred and loathing for murder. It ha.s 
no need of such weapons because its struggle is against insti¬ 
tutions, not individuals.” 


To clarify further the import of this document, it i.s perhaps 
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best to quote another statement by Rosa Luxemburg, soon after 
she was released from a German prison: 

“During the four years of the imperialist slaughter of peoples 
streams and rivers of blood have flown. Now we must cherish 
every drop of this precious juice as in a crystal glass. The 
most sweeping revolutionary action and the most profound 
humanity—that is the true spirit of socialism. A whole world 
is to be changed. But every tear that is shed, when it could 
have been staunched, accuses us. And a man who hurries on 
an important matter and negligently tramples on a worm, 
commits a crime.” 

That was written at the beginning of bitter civil war raging 
in Germany in the early 1920’$ and after the experience of the 
Red Terror in the Bolshevik regime. It was an open condemna¬ 
tion of bolshevism both as a government and a way of life. And 
history willed it tliat these two humanistic German revolution¬ 
ists, who had warned against political murder, were both assas¬ 
sinated a short while later in Berlin by the German counter¬ 
revolution. (The similar fate of Mahatma Gandhi inevitably 
comes to mind.) 

But in addition to the Social-Democrats and Spartalcists in 
Germany, there were hundreds of thousands of socialist workers 
who were intoxicated by the siren calls and news from “Mos¬ 
cow.” Bolshevism approached them and, using the spell of the 
October Revolution, it kneaded them into its own German- 
party units. Thus it was not the Russian Revolution that was 
aided and cleansed by the new forces from Germany, Instead, 
Russian bolshevism placed its deadly hand on German—and also 
on European—radical socialism. 

Hence there was no respite to the tragic .situation in Russia. 
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The bourgeois classes—thanks partly to the Brest peace—mar¬ 
shaled their military forces for civil war. One general after 
another emerged to direct the war in the name of the old Russia. 
Between 1918 and 1921, Alcksseyeff, Kornilov, Kaledin, Kol¬ 
chak, Denikin, and Wrangel occupied by turns large areas of 
the country, including Siberia, the Donerz Basin, tite Caucasus. 
In 1919, they were even marching on Moscow, 'fhey ruined 
and oppressed peasants and workers. In 1920, Pilsudsky led the 
Polish attack on Ru.ssia which laid the eastern provinces of the 
country in ruins. 

And, as the civil war raged on, the Bolshevik Party dictator¬ 
ship consolidated its army and police, and tightened its economic 
stranglehold on the people. Under cover of the exigencies of 
civil war (“War Comnmnism”), it annexed all rights of state, 
society and individual. It strove to identify increasingly state 
atid party, the revolution and bolshevism. And Lenin came to 
realize at last the strange idea he had outlined a year earlier, in 
April, 1918. Fie had announced at a meeting in Moscow that “in 
the history of revolutions the dictatorship of single individuals 
has often been the expres.sion and personification of the dictator¬ 
ship of the revolutionary classes. Therefore, there is no incon¬ 
sistency between social democracy and the assumption of dic¬ 
tatorial power by individual persons.” “Proletarian Caesarism” 
thus appeared for the first time on the historic scene. 

With fanatic single-mindedness the Bolsheviks introduced a 
centralized system of economic life, in which there was more 
of distrust and control than of economy or life. T'o obtain a 
match or a bolt for a machine each one in the entire vast coiintiy 
had to place a request with Moscow, and Moscow itself did 
not usually have cither the match or the holt. This life of hunger 
and misery was further degraded by total contempt for the citi¬ 
zen’s human dignity. What wonder that peasants, who were 
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deprived of die fraits of their labor without any compensation, 
sought salvation in revolts. The greatest and longest of these 
revolts M'as in the province of Tambov, a province that had 
alway.s been faithful to the revolution. What wonder that the 
workers in the large industrial centers, and primarily in Petro-* 
grad, collapsed at their workbenches cursing the regime. 

This is how the people of the revolution were caught between 
the t wo hostile forces. It seemed as if the end would never come 
to the .Satanic game of the “Reds” and the “Whites.” All former 
socialist groups and free a.ssociations were either imprisoned 
en masse or driven underground. Protected by terror, only the 
Bolsheviks could speak or act freely. They glorified and preened 
themselves as the “iron cohorts,” presenting a front of mono¬ 
lithic unity. They did not know that .soon the gruesome conflict 
would break out among themselves. And so the years passed— 
1918 to 1921. 

And yet the bloody period did come to an endj in March, 
1921, the last shot of the civil war was fired. The people felt 
freed of the constant horror of White and Red, They hoped 
that the terrorist order would now be softened, that the eco¬ 
nomic resources of the country might function again, “It’s high 
time,” the people said. But the changes did not come to pass. 
The regime had no thought of withdrawing its heavy hand. On 
the contrary, it wanted to keep the people in slavery. Trotsky 
suddenly advanced the idea of “labor armies,” that is, to organize 
the people’s economic activities in a ruined land along the lines 
and discipline of the military. All hopes for freedom seemed 
dashed even at the beginning of the new peace, within the 
country and abroad. 

Then, suddenly, on the border line of the eras, the revolt of 
the people against bolshevism broke; the revolt of Kronstadt. 
True, it was restricted in territory and involved mostly but one 



section of the people—the sailors. But Kronstadt represented 
all territories and all sections of the Russian revolutionary peo¬ 
ple. It symbolized the anger of men deceived and their readiness 
to do battle for moral ideals, not only for political or economic 
interests. The Kronstadt revolt was crushed. But it had revealed 
the goal and the methods of a true revolution. 



CHAPTER XXI 


The Rebellion of Kronstadt 

Kronstadt was more than a powerful island fortress at the Baltic 
approach to Pctrograd. Kronstadt was also the foremost strong¬ 
hold of the revolution. Back in the years of the first mass rebel¬ 
lions in 1904-1906, the sailors of the Russian Fleet—both North 
and South—had taken a most active part in the struggle against 
czarism. 

At Sebastopol and Odessa, the Black Sea Fleet had aroused 
the admiration of the whole world. Unforgettable to this day 
is the mutiny of June, 1905, on the Russian battleship Poiemkin^ 
which, flying the Red flag, had defied the might of the czarist 
regime for eleven days. In November of the same year, eleven 
warships in Sebastopol revolted under the leadership of the re¬ 
markable Lieutenant Piotr Schmidt. All were forced to capitu¬ 
late and the crews were punished cruelly. But just before his 
execution, Schmidt told his military judges, “Today it is you 
who kill us. But wait; soon, perhaps in another year, you will 
suffer a like, or even a worse, fate. You can kill me, but others 
will rise to avenge us.” 

The sailors of the Baltic Fleet did not lag behind thejr com¬ 
rades in southern Russia. In October, 1905, they rebelled in 
Kronstadt. In July, 1906, following the forcible dissolution of 
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the first Duma by the Czar’s Government, they fought: des¬ 
perate, losing battles in Sveborg, Helsingfors, Reval, and again 
in Kronstadt. 

Their revolutionary fervor was no accident, for the Russian 
Fleet was a complicated social organism. The sailors represented 
a cross-scction of all significant classes in the country. Most were 
children of the Russian village but, owing to tlie technical de¬ 
mands of a modern navy, they had become highly qualified 
maritime workers. Furthermore, during their many years of 
naval service, these peasant-worltcns liad undergone strict mili¬ 
tary training and discipline. Large groups of intelligent and 
courageous young men developed among them, and they ob¬ 
served with intense concern the conditions in village and city. 
And in the Navy they were face to face daily with the naval 
officer, the Barin, for whom they already bore an ancestral 
hatred. The officers were drawn from Russia’s landed and mili¬ 
tary aristocracy, and they let the peasant sons feel their social 
inferiority within a rigid system of repression. The Russian 
Navy thus was seething with social enmity kept in check only 
by the iron prongs of law and punishment. Small wonder that 
revolutionary propaganda which showed the sailors the correla¬ 
tion betu'ecn their troubles and the political system as a whole 
was always effective among them. 

In the very first days of the revolution in 1917, Kronstadt 
sailors instituted a thorough cleansing of their city and fortress. 
They set out not only to eradicate all traces of the abominated 
past, but also to establish “in their midst” a Soviet order of their 
own. The bourgeois press always referred to them as the “Kron¬ 
stadt republic,” thinking, for iastance, of the resolution passed 
by their Soviet as early as May 26, 1917: “Power in the city 
of Kronstadt rests from now on only in the hands of the Soviet 
of Workers and Soldiers Deputies, Concerning such issues as 
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apply to the country as a whole, our Soviet makes contact with 
the Provisional government in Petrograd.” 

The men of Kronstadt followed the inarch of events closely, 
sending armed detachments to Petrograd whenever they felt 
chat the revolution needed a shot in the arm. For such action 
the French Revolution offered a historic precedent. The people 
of the harbor city of Marseilles had also sent a famous detach¬ 
ment to Paris to help spur the revolution on, and it was then 
that the Mai'scillaise became the revolutionary hymn of France 
and the world. 

When riots broke out in July, 1917, and Petrograd workers 
demanded the transfer of state power to the Soviets, Kronstadt 
.sailors were strongly represented among them. At one moment 
during the dramatic demomstrations before the Taliride Palace, 
Kronstadt sailors seriously threatened Victor Chernov, Minister 
of Agriculture. They accused him of procrastination in ac¬ 
complishing the agrarian reform and of compliance with his 
coalition ministers. It was Trotsky who then saved the situation 
by his judicious speech to the sailors, whom he called the pride 
and ornament of the revolution. 

The sailors of the Baltic Fleet loyally performed their task 
of defending the fortress against the Germans, and at the same 
time took an active part in the October revolt. When the Russian 
battleship Aurora entered the river Neva from Kronstadt and 
threatened the Winter Palace, the fate of the Kerensky Govern¬ 
ment was sealed. Kronstadt became a stronghold of the Soviet 
regime, and detachments of Baltic sailors fought and died on 
all critical fronts during the long civil war. 

And it was sailors from Kronstadt who raised the revolt 
against the Bolshevik Government in March, igzi. How had 
this become possible.^ Had they broken with their old revolu¬ 
tionary tradition? Or were they acting still in its true spirit? 



The time was but a few months after the victory—in Novem¬ 
ber, 1920—over General Wrangcl and the end of the civil war 
in the Crimea. The people had heaved a sigh of relief and waited 
for some radical change to break the unbearable routine of 
hunger, dictatorship and persecution. Had not the Government 
justified all repressions and all miseries in the country with the 
grim excuse of the civil war? But months passed and there were 
no signs of relief from terroristic pressure. 

Conditions were particularly harsli in the citadel of the revolu¬ 
tion, Petrograd. Workers in the factories and their families were 
living in freezing homes and on starvation rations. According 
to official documents,* workers in January, 1921, received be¬ 
tween two hundred and eight hundred grams of black bread a 
day. And bread was the mainstay of the Russian diet. But even 
these meager rations were not regularly distributed. It was then 
that a mood of protest reasserted itself among the Petrograd 
workers and they embarked on a scries of strikes'. During the 
month of February, exactly four years after the outbreak of 
the revolution, strikes clo.sed down one large plant after another 
—the same plants that had won a name for themselves in the 
early days of the revolution. By February 28, 1921, the largest 
of them, the Putilov Steel Plant, joined the strike. 

At first the workers had put forward economic claims only, 
primarily a demand for bread. But—and how could it have been 
otherwise?—they soon added political demands. They wanted 
freedom of speech and press, and amnesty for political prisoners. 
There was dismay among the Bolshevik rulers in Petrograd, 
and Zinoviev, chairman of the Petrograd Soviet, flew into a 
panic. 

Immediately the Bolsheviks appointed a military “Defense 

* Cited in the extremely interesting book by Madame Ida Mett, La Covt- 
mune de Kronstadt, publLsbed in Paris in 1949. 
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Committee” of three dictators and proclaimed martial law in 
Petrograd. S. Petrichenko, a sailor on the warship Petropavlovsk 
and the man who later led the Kronstadt revolt, described the 
situation thus; * “The Petrograd Soviet remained deaf to the 
just demands of the workers and began arresting them in masses, 
accusing them of being spies and agents of the Allied powers. 
Relying on its superior military strength and hiding behind the 
banner of the revolution the Cheka applied its usual methods. 
The bureaucrats had grown spoilt during the civil war, when no 
one had dared oppose them. But they do not understand the 
new situation. The workers went out on strike, and were cut 
down by the regime with bloodthirsty ferocity.” 

Petrichenko then related a significant fact. Several formations 
of Red Army men and sailors who were stationed in Petrograd, 
and who sympathized with the workers, failed to come to their 
aid because the Soviet Government threatened them with— 
Kronstadt. Kronstadt, the Bolsheviks let it be known, wa.s ready 
to bring down its heavy hand of revenge on all who opposed 
them. But this time the political trick did not work. Kronstadt 
learned what was happening in near-by Petrograd. On February 
2<S, it dispatched a delegation to study the situation on the spot. 
The delegation meant to turn directly to the struck plants and 
ask for clarification from the workers themselves. 

But the sailors’ delegates encountered unexpected obstacles. 
“The factories looked like Katorga prisons of czarist days,” 
Petrichenko wrote from his later exile. “They were surrounded 
by the military outside, and swarmed inside with armed Chekists. 
The workers stood about aimlessly, looking with confused eyes. 
When a Factory Committee chairman announced a meeting to 
hear delegates from Kronstadt, none of the workers stirred. 

* From Znamya Borby, publication of riie Left Social-Revolutionaries 
abroad, in Berlin. This article appeared in the January, 1926, issue. 
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Instead, we heard murmurs lilcc, ‘Wc know them, these delega¬ 
tions.’ So wc asked: ‘Why won’t you discuss things with us 
frankly? We came to learn the reasons lor your grievances?’ 
They continued silent for long, and then someone said: ‘We’ve 
had delegations before. Bui afterward all who crusted them were 
taken away.’ We showed them our dociunenrs to prove that we 
had indeed been sent from Kronstadt. ‘Now do you believe us?’ 
Still they did not move, hut their eyes pointed to the military 
and the members of the factory committees. Thcti wc under¬ 
stood and said no more. But we scanned their faces and saw 
moist eyes and tears trickling over the cheeks of some of them. 
‘But comrades,’ we finally called to them. ‘What shall wc report 
to Kronstadt? Have you lost your tongtjes?’ 

“One brave man at last spoke up. ‘Yes, we have lost our 
tongues, and our memory too. I know what will happen to me 
when you leave here. But because you are from Kronstadt, and 
because they keep threatening us with Kronstadt, you must 
know the truth: Wc arc starved. We arc without clothes or 
shoes. Wc are morally and physically terrorized. Go take a look 
at the Petrograd prisons and sec how many of our comrades 
were arrested during the last three days. No, comrades, the lime 
has come to tell the Communists: Long enough have you cov¬ 
ered yourselves with our names! Long live the freely elected 
Soviets!’ ” 

When the Kronstadt delegation rendered its report concern¬ 
ing Petrograd on February 28, the crew of the battleship Fetro- 
favlovsk unanimously passed a resolution which was destined 
to go down in history. Here are some of its salient points 
(numbers i, 2,3, 5, u and 15): 

“Whereas the present Soviets do not represent the will of 

the workers and peasants, new elections are to be held ini- 
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mediately by secret ballot, and before the elections a free 
campaign is to be conducted among all workers and peasants. 

“We demand freedom of speech and press for workers and 
peasants, for the Anarchists and all left-wing socialist parties. 

“We demand freedom of assembly, of trade unions and 
peasant associatioas. 

“We demand liberation of all socialist prisoners, as well as 
workers, peasants, Red Armists and sailors arrested in con¬ 
nection with popular resistance. 

“The peasants are to be granted full jurisdiction over their 
land, as also the use of cattle, as long as they work themselves 
without employing hired labor. 

“Freedom of occupation is to be permitted to the small 
craftsman who does not employ hired labor.” 

A day later, on March t, a large open meeting, attended by 
sixteen thousand sailors, Red Armists of the Kronstadt garrison 
and workers from the city, took place in the harbor square. The 
Bolshevik Vassilieff was chairman and speakers included the 
Bolsheviks Mikhail Kalinin, President of the Central Soviet 
Executive, and Kuzmin, Commissar of the Baltic Fleet. Despite 
bitter protests and open threats from the three leading Bolshe¬ 
viks, the resolution of the warship Petropavlovsk was passed 
unanintously. Kalinin immediately left for Moscow. Kronstadt 
did not yet have rebellious intentions; as yet it still appealed 
trustingly to the 'Bolshevik Government. And yet the very 
word.s of the re.solution were changed with rebellious in¬ 
tent. 

Only a spark was needed to cause the explosion. It occurred 
on the second of March, during a perfectly legal conference 
held to discuss new elections for the Kronstadt Soviet. The three 
hundred delegates from all ships, military detachments and fac- 
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tories included several Communists. Petrichenko, the sailor from 
the Fetropavlovsk, was elected chairman. The conference de¬ 
bated the question as to what they could do, by peaceful means, 
to alleviate the distress in the country. The general tenor of 
the meeting was jiro-Soviet and even sympathetic to the Com¬ 
munist Party, it was hostile only to the violent ways of the 
Commissars. Then Kuzmin took the floor and at once changed 
this atmosphere. Pic arrogantly rejected all reports and com¬ 
plaints and closed with these words; “If you want open and 
armed conflict, then you’ll get it. The Communists will not 
voluntarily resign their power. They will fight to the end.” 

Kuzmin’s provocative speech was followed by that of Vas- 
siliefT, chairman of the Kronstadt Soviet. The conference was 
further transformed. The delegates realized that these two men— 
Kuzmin and Vassilieff—could no longer be trusted, and both 
were seized and removed from the hall. It was characteristic 
that, at the same time, the conference rejected a proposal to ar¬ 
rest all Communist delegates present. Kronstadt was still hoping 
for an agreement with the Government. 

Again the resolution was read and enthusiastically approved. 
And suddenly the alarming news spread through the hall that 
the Government was preparing an attack on the conference, 
and that fifty carloads of soldiers armed with rifles and machine 
guns had been dispatched for that purpose. In answer, one of 
the delegates proposed that Kronstadt immediately organize its 
defense, and that a temporary revolutionary committee be 
elected on the spot. The committee was quickly formed from 
among the men on the presidium of the conference, again under 
the chairmanship of Petrichenko. For security reasons the com¬ 
mittee transferred to the Fetropavlovsk^ whence it began func¬ 
tioning as the only de facto power of the city of Kronstadt, its 
forts and its fleet. 
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The composition of the committee proved beyond all doubt 
the popular character of the movement. Among its fifteen mem¬ 
bers there was not a single party leader or political writer. Eight 
sailors (none of them officers) and seven workers were non- 
party men and represented directly the workingmen of Kron¬ 
stadt. Furthermore, their main document—the resolution of the 
Petropavlovsk —and their subsequent public utterances had not 
been formulated by experienced party politicians. They bore 
the unmistakable stamp of a people’s program. True, an analysis 
of the historic document shows, first, that in their revolt the 
sailors held fast to the Soviet constitution. And, second, that 
most of their points reflected the program of the Left Social- 
Revolutionaries. But the party of the Left Social-Revolutionaries 
had had no part in the formulation of that document. (Had it 
been otherwise, the Bolshevik Government would not have failed 
to accuse the party of complicity in the revolt.) The rebels had 
drawn for their formulations upon their own experience, upon 
their knowledge of the people’s needs and their loyalty to the 
ideas of October. They stood by these ideas from the first day 
of their uprising to the last. 


Events now moved rapidly. Without the firing of a single 
shot, all strategic points and public institutions in the city went 
over to the revolutionary committee on March 2, 1921, as did 
all warships, foits and all Red Arniy formations. The printing 
plant of the Government newspaper was occupied. The third 
of March, 1921, saw the first issue of the famous Izvestya of 
the Provisional Revolutionary Committee of Sailors, Red Arm- 
ists and Workers of Kronstadt. (Hereafter we shall refer to it 
simply as the Izvestya.) In the very first article the leaders of the 
movement put down the following significant words: 
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“Our country ].<: passing through a difficult period. Starvation, 
cold, economic chaos have not relaxed their grip during al¬ 
most three years. The Communist Party, which rules the 
country, has withdrawn itself from the ma.s.sc.s and ha.s proved 
itself incapable of dealing with the situation. It has paid no 
attention to the recent disturbancc.s in Petrograd and Moscow, 
though they proved clearly that the Party has lost the con¬ 
fidence of the working masses. It views the demands of the 
workers as intrigues of the counter-revolution. It Ls greatly 
mistaken. 

“These disturbances and demands arc the voice of the entire 
people. All workers, sailors and Red Armists now realize that 
only with the common will and effort of the whole people 
can the country be provided with bread, fuel, coal, clothes for 
the naked and boots for the barefooted. Only the people can 
rescue the republic from its impasse. The will to do this is 
clearly manifested in the Kronstadt resolution of March i. 
It was tlicrc also decided to call immediately for new elections 
to the Kronstadt Soviet and to begin the peaceful reorganiza¬ 
tion of the Soviet order. The threatening speeches of the 
representatives of the regime have caused the cstablislimcnt of 
the Revolutionary Cominictec.” 

The appeal closed with a statement of policy to which the 
committee adhered faithfully to the end. 

“Comrades and citizens! The Committee is anxious that not 
a single drop of blood be shed. Do not stop W'ork in factories, 
forts or on .ships. Our task is to secure together the condition.s 
for honest and just elections to the new Soviet. We call you 
to order, to calmness, to firmness, to new creative socialist 
labor for the welfare of all working people." 
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The sailors thus passed from rebellious words to action. And 
still they hoped that an agreement with the rulers of the country 
would prove possible. Their goal was not revolution but reform 
within the framework of the Soviet system. They felt compe¬ 
tent—because of their tradition and merit—to speak in the name 
of the people. But they did not foresee the panic and the des¬ 
perate recklessness of the Bolsheviks, who did not even consider 
coming to terms. Initiative among the Bolsheviks had already 
passed from the local autocrat Zinoviev to the central authority 
of Lenin and Trotsky. And in Moscow they quickly furnished 
their own methods of struggle. A.s early as March 2, Lenin and 
Trotsky signed and published an official statement filled with 
malicious lies and slanders. They called the Kronstadt movement 
mutinous and the sailors “the tools of former Czarist generals 
who, together with Social-Revolutionary traitors, were staging 
a counter-revolutionary conspiracy against the proletarian re¬ 
public.’’ Their order proceeded to inform the Russian people 
and the world of the following “pure” truths. 


“On February 28 the crew of the Fetropavlovsk passed resolu¬ 
tions evincing the spirit of the Black Hundreds [former mon¬ 
archist gangs]. Then the former general Kozlovsky entered the 
picture,'* Thus once again a Czarist genei'al stands behind the 
Social-Revolutionaries. In view of all this the Council of Labor 
and Defense orders: 

I. to declare Kozlovsky and his aides outlawed; 

z. to put the Petrograd Province under martial law; 

3. to place supreme power in the hands of the Petrograd 
Committee of Defense.” 

* GeneMl Kozlovsky had been a Communi.st Government appointee in 
Kcon.stadt who had played no part whatsoever in the revolt. 
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As we already know, there is not a word of truth in these cynical 
assertions. Their purpose was to discredit the Kronstadt sailors 
and represent them as followers of Right Social-Revolutionaries, 
monarchists and “French spies.” Yet Kronstadt had assiduously 
refrained from all contact with counter-revolutionary forces. 
Even when Victor Chernov, in the name of the Right Social- 
Revolutionary Party, sent them an offer of help, they declined 
politely but firmly. Their exchange of radio messages is worth 
recalling; Chernov sent the following telegram from Reval, 
Estonia: 

“The chairman of the Constituent Assembly, Victor Chernov, 
sends Iris fraternal greetings to the heroic comradcs-sailors, 
the Red Armists and workers, who for the third time since 
J905 are throwing off the yoke of tyranny. He offers to aid 
them with men and to provision Kronstadt through the Rus¬ 
sian co-operatives abroad. Inform what and how inncli is 
needed. Am prepared to come in person and place my energies 
and authority at the service of the people’s revolution. . . . 
I hail you as the first to raise the banner of the people’s libera¬ 
tion! Down with despotism from the left and right!” 

The Revolutionary Committee replied in a short radio message: 

“The Provisional Revolutionary Committee of Kronstadt ex¬ 
presses to all our brothers abroad its deep gratitude for their 
sympathy. The Provisional Revolutionary Committee is 
thankful for the offer of Comrade Chernov, which it declines 
for the present; that is, until further developments clarify 
the situation. Meantime everything will be taken into con¬ 
sideration. 

Petrichenko, Chairman 
Provisional Revolutionary Committee.” 
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It was becoming evident in Kronstadt that the Bolshevik 
Government was mounting an armed attack against them. The 
sailors themselves had not planned any armed rising; the entire 
movement had not really been planned. As was pointed out cor¬ 
rectly at that time,* had they really intended an uprising, they 
would not have started it at the beginning of March when Kron¬ 
stadt was still solidly ringed by frozen waters. Had they waited 
a little while, until the spring sun had broken up the ice, Kron¬ 
stadt would have become an unapproachable fortress, with the 
added advantage of a powerful fleet pointed against—Petrograd. 
Theirs had been the truly spontaneous and peaceful move of a 
shaken people who were relying on the moral strength of mutual 
solidarity. That is why Kronstadt did not, in the first decisive 
days, take any aggressive steps, or mount a militaiy offensive to 
e.xploit the confusion of the Bolsheviks. That is why they did 
no ice breaking around the fortress to prevent a Red Army 
approach from the mainland. 

But the Bolsheviks, who well recognized the deadly danger 
of such a movement, decided to suppress it quickly and ruth¬ 
lessly and without negotiations. On the sixth of March, Trotsky 
radioed an ultimatum to Kronstadt: 

“The Workers’ and Peasants’ government demands that Kron¬ 
stadt and the mutinous ships immediately submit to the au¬ 
thority of the Soviet republic. I therefore command all who 
have raised their hand against the socialist fatherland to lay 
down their arms at once. The obdurate are to be disarmed and 
turned over to the Soviet authorities. The arrested Commissars 
and other representatives of the government are to be liberated 

* From “The Truth about Kronstadt" (the tide as translated into Eng¬ 
lish), published by the Right Social-Revolutionaries in Prague in 1921. 
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immediately. Only those who surrender unconditionally may 
count on the mercy of the Soviet republic. 

“At this moment [ am issuing orders to prepare to quell 
the mutiny and subdue the mutineers by force of arms. Re¬ 
sponsibility for the injury that may be suffered by the Jieace- 
fiil population will fall entirely on the heads of the counter¬ 
revolutionary mutineers. 

“This warning is final. 

Trotsky, Chairman 

Revolutionary Military Soviet of the Republic. 
Kamenev, Commander in Chief.” 

If Trotskj^ expected an immediate surrender, he was mistaken. 
In the Afarch 7 issue of Izvestya, the rebels replied earnestly and 
proudly; 

“Field Marshal Trotsky has threatened the free Kronstadt 
which has rebelled against the tlirce-year-old autocracy of the 
Communist Commissars. He threatens the working people, 
who have thrown off the humiliating yoke of Communist 
dictatorship, with military destruction and the shelling of the 
peaceful population. He has the audacity to speak in the name 
of long-suffering Russia atid to promise mercy. . . . That’s 
enough! You will fool the workers no longer. Your hopes, 
Communists, are vain and your threats impotent. The “ninth 
wave” * of the revolution has risen and it will wash away 
the slanderers and oppressors of the country. We have no 
need, Mr. Trotsky, of your mercy! ” 

Next day the bombardment began. On the seventh of March, 
at six forty-five p.m., according to official notice of the Revolu- 

• In Russian .sailoxs’ talk the "ninth wave” during a storm was the most 
dangerous of all. 
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tionary Committee, Communist shore batteries opened fire on 
the Kronstadt forts. The forts took up the challenge and soon 
silenced the batteries. 

The effect of the first shells on Kronstadt was shattering. 
Until that moment they had hoped that the regime would not 
resort to its armed might. Now they realized that they must 
defend themselves with the same weapons. That night their 
desires for peaceful reform gave way to a clamor for revolution. 
And they fought their revolutionary battle not for themselves 
alone, but for all Russia, and not against the “Communist Com¬ 
missars,” but against the whole Bolshevik regime. On March 8, 
the Revolutionary Committee broadcast an impassioned radio 
appeal titled: “Let the World Know.” 


“To all, all, all! 

“The first shot has been fired. . . . Standing up to his knees 
in workers’ blood. Marshal Trotsky was the first to open 
fire against revolutionary Kronstadt which has risen against 
the autocracy of the Communists, to establish the true power 
of the Soviets. 

“Without shedding a drop of blood we, Red Armists, sailors 
and workers of Kronstadt, have freed ourselves from the yoke 
of the Communists and have even spared their lives. By the 
threat of artillery they want to subject us again to their 
tyranny. 

“Not wishing for bloodshed, we asked that nonpartisan 
delegates of the Petrograd proletariat be sent to us, to learn 
that Kronstadt was fighting for the power of the Soviets. 
Bur the Comnnmists have kept our request from the workers 
of Petrograd and now they have opened fire—the customary 
reply of the pseudo workers’ and peasants’ government to the 
demands of the laboring mas.ses. 
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“Let the workers of the world know that we are guarding 
the conquests of the social Revolution. 

“We will win, or perish beneath the ruins of Kronstadt, 
fighting for the just cause of the working masses. 

“Let the workers of the world be our judges. The blood 
of the innocent will be on the heads of the Communist fanatics. 

“Long live the power of the Soviets!” 

In the same issue (March 8) of the Izvestya the Kronstadtere 
formulated their program in positive terms. Knowing that from 
now on they were engaged in a desperate struggle, they wanted 
to clarify for themselves and for the world the purpose of their 
battle. The article is therefore no less significant than the resolu¬ 
tion of February 28. It was entitled: “What Are We Fighting 
For?” 


“With the October Revolution the working class had hoped 
to achieve its emancipation. But the upshot was an even 
greater enslavement of the human personality. 

“The power of the Czarist police and gendarmes fell into 
the hands of usurpers—the Communists—who, instead of 
giving the people liberty, have instilled in them the constant 
dread of the Cheka. . . . Worst, and most criminal of all is 
the spiritual plot of the Communists; they have laid their hand 
on the inner world of the laborer, compelling everyone to 
think according to their dogma. 

“The Russia of the toilcns, the first country to raise the red 
banner of labor’s emancipation, is drenched with the blood 
of those martyred for the glory of Communist dominion. 
In that sea of blood the Communists are drowning all the 
bright promises and visions of the workers’ revolution. It 
has now become clear that the Russian Communist Party 
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is not the defender of the laboring masses, as it pretends to 
be. The interests of the working people are alien to it. 

“There must be an end to long-suffering patience. Here 
and there the land is lit by the fires of rebellion against op¬ 
pression and violence. But the Bolshevik police regime has 
taken every precaution against the outbreak of the inevitable 
Third Revolution. 

“But it has come just the same, and it is being fashioned 
by the workers themselves. The generals of Communism 
know full well that it is the people who have risen. Fearing 
for their safety and realizing that there will be no escape from 
the wrath of the workers, they try to terrorize the rebels with 
prison, shooting, and other barbarities. But life under the 
Communist dictatorship is more terrible than death. . . . 

“There is no middle road. Conquer or die! The example 
has been set by Kro'nstadt, the foe of all counter-revolution, 
whether from the right or from the left. Kronstadt has raised 
the banner of rebellion against the three-year-old tyranny 
of Communist autocracy which overshadows even the three- 
century-old despotism of monarchy. Here in Kronstadt, the 
cornerstone has been laid of the Third Revolution which will 
break the last chains of the worker and open a new, wide 
road for socialist upbuilding. 

“The new Revolution will arouse the masses of the East 
and West and it will serve as an example of new socialist 
creativity, not of bureaucratic, cut-and-dried Communist 
‘construction.’ The people will learn that what has been done 
until now in the name of the workers and peasants was not 
socialism. 

“Without firing a single shot, without shedding a drop 
of blood, the first step has been taken. Those who labor need 
no blood. They will shed it only in self-defense. The workers 
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and peasants march on; tirey arc leaving behind botli the 
Constituent Assembly with its bourgeois regime, and the 
Communist Party dictatorship with its Cheka and its State 
capitalism, which have put the nottsc about the neck of the 
workers and threaten to strangle them. 

“The present uprising ofl'ers the people the opportunity to 
secure at last freely elected Soviets functioning without fear 
of the Party whip; they can now reorganize the govcrninental- 
ized labor unions into voluntary associatioms of workers, peas¬ 
ants and the working intelligentsia. At last the police club of 
Communist autocracy is broken.” 

Afost characteristic perhap.s of the spirit that reigned in Kron¬ 
stadt was the fact that, even on the tragic day of the first bom¬ 
bardment, they did not forget their international ties. In its 
A 4 arch 8 issue, Izvestya published a radio message to the working 
women of the world. “Today is the world holiday, the day of 
the working woman. Under the thunder of bombardment, in 
the blast of exploding shells fired by the enemies of the working 
people, we—the men of Kronstadt—^send you our brotherly 
greetings. This greeting comes to you from Red Kronstadt, 
the republic of freedom. Our enemies may want to break us, 
but we are invincible. We wish you speedy liberation from all 
oppression and violence. Long live the world revolution!” 

From that day on the battle continued ceaselessly. Bolshevik 
artillery shelled and airplanes bombed the forts and the city. 
The Kronstadters who, by that time, had established a Defense 
Committee, returned a vigorous fire. The workers of the city 
aimed rifles at the planes overhead. A spirit of enthusiasm and 
readiness for sacrifice took hold of the entire population. But 
their military capacities were limited bccau.se they had not pre¬ 
pared for such a struggle and because the Government blockade 
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was isolating them from the entire country (excepting only the 
neighboring, but now foreign, territory of Finland). The Gov¬ 
ernment, on the other hand, had all the resources of Russia at 
its disposal. Even as the daily bombardment continued, the Gov¬ 
ernment was mobilizing soldiers in the most distant sections of 
the hinterland for the assault on Kronstadt. 

But there was confusion in the Government camp, too. The 
Bolsheviks were not sure of their military forces, who were 
instinctively attracted to the IGronstadt slogans. A Bolshevik 
historian of that period, N. Pukhoff, confirmed this.* He de¬ 
scribed the Red Armists dressed in long white overalls (like 
shrouds) to camouflage them in the snow. They were opening 
their attack on Kronstadt on the night of March 8. A fierce 
snowstorm was raging over the Baltic Sea and visibility was 
almost nil. “At the very beginning of the operation,” Pukhoff 
reported, “the Second Battalion refused to go into action. Only 
with great difficulties, and the help of the Communist Com¬ 
missars, were they persuaded to step on to the ice. But they no 
sooner reached the first southern battery of Kronstadt, then 
an entire company of that battalion surrendered to the enemy, 
and only the officers returned, . . . Dawn was breaking. Soon 
it was learned that another military unit, the Third Battalion, 
had done the same. It had been approaching Fort; Milutin, from 
where men were waving red flags at them and they heard the 
rebels’ warning to surrender or be fired on. All, except the 
Commissar and three or four soldiers, surrendered. They brought 
back the Seventh Company which had also been about to give 
up.” This report was taken from an official communique of the 
Red Army, which was not then made public. 

The situation was similar in the northern sector of the front. 

* N. Pukhoff, "The Kronstadt Rebellion” (English tide), published by 
the State Publishing House in Moscow in 1931. 
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Uglanov, tlie Political Commissar, wrote on March 8 to the 
Petrograd Party Committee; “I consider it my revolutionary 
duty to report on the morale of the troops. We had occupied 
Fort No. 7. I 3 ut today we had to abandon it because of the 
dejection among the soldiers. I must report on their qualms: 
they want to know what the Kronstadters demand and they 
want to send their own delegates to them.” 

These conditions prevailed in a number of other military 
formations. Not only did the soldiers fall under the shells of 
Kronstadt guns, but the ice often cracked beneath them. The 
wounded slipped through the cracks to be engulfed in the icy 
waters. The wide snowy expanse, tinted red with soldiers’ blood, 
became a nightmarish symbol. The leaders of Kronstadt saw 
all this happen and they felt for their own flesh and blood who 
were being driven to this fratricide. On March 10, they sent a 
touching message to the “Red Armists who arc fighting on the 
Bolshevik side”; 

“Comrades. We did not want to shed the blood of our 
brothers, and we did not fire a single shot until compelled to 
do so. , . . To your misfortune a terrible snowstorm broke 
in tlic dark of night. Nevertheless, the Communist execu¬ 
tioners drove you along the ice, threatening you in the rear 
with their Communist-operated machine guas. Many of you 
perished that night on the icy vastness of the Gulf of Finland. 
And when day broke and the storm quieted down, only pitiful 
remnants of you came to us, clad in your white shrouds, worn 
and hungry, hardly able to move. 

“Early in the morning there were already about a thousand 
of you and later in the day countless more. You have paid 
dearly for this adventure. But they will send new regiments. 
. , . What are you doing. Comrades? Come to your senses. 
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Unite with us; let us march shoulder to shoulder against our 
common enemy, and free Soviet Russia and our brother 
workers and peasants! ’’ 

Following this the Government, in all its three manifestations 
—Central Committee of the Bolshevik Party, the Cheka and the 
Red Army—adopted decisive measures. General Tukhachevsky 
was appointed head of the “operation” to conquer Kronstadt; 
army divisions were reorganized, and they were reinforced with 
Central Asiatic—Kirgiz and Bashkir—soldiers who knew little 
about Kronstadt’s history and merit. From Moscow, where at 
that moment the Tenth Communist Party Congress was in ses¬ 
sion, they dispatched no less than three hundred delegates who 
poured as agitators into the Army and the military Cheka. 
Among them were many of the party’s most important leaders. 
In some military units the Communists comprised 30 per cent, 
in others, up to 60 per cent of the total. And to intimidate the 
rest of the soldiers, the “revolutionary” tribunals were set work¬ 
ing at full speed. 

“The confirmed opponents and provocateurs,” historian Pu- 
khofi' reported, “were punished by the tribunals according to 
their desert-s, and the sentences were immediately made known 
to the troops.” And when the “morale” had been raised in this 
manner, Tukhachevsky issued this order on March 15: “During 
the night of March i6th to 17th, the fortress of Kronstadt is 
to be taken by storm.” Special units were commanded to attack 
the forts and to do hand-to-hand fighting in the streets of Kron¬ 
stadt. 

In the meantime, Kronstadt was preparing for the decisive 
battle, hoping still that the workers of Petrograd and Russia 
would come to their aid. The Kronstadters were resolute. Hun¬ 
dreds of Communists in that city, in the factories, schools and 
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in the Artnj^, publicly stated in tlic Izvestya that they were re¬ 
signing from the Communist Party. Their total reached seven 
hundred and eighty. They did nor do so from fear, but in the 
conviction that the true liberation of the people was at hand. 
Hence their statements were direct and eloquent. The soldiers 
who had surrendered to Kronstadt reorganized themselves and 
joined the defenders. None in Kronstadt thought of capitulation. 
The twelfth of March—the fourth anniversary of the fall of 
czarisrn—was celebrated in Kronstadt, and the leading article 
in the Izvestya reminded its readers that their fortress, “the 
wakeful guardian of the social revolution,” had fought for the 
rights of the people in February and in October (1917). And 
now it was the first to “raise the banner of revolt in this Third 
Revolution of the working people.” And just as the autocracy 
of the Czars had crumbled, so the autocracy of the Commissars 
would perish too. “Twelve days have passed,” they continued, 
“since a small group of heroic men took it upon themselves to 
withstand the full fury of the Party hangmen. But we are con¬ 
fident. We shall fight to a victorious end, or else go down with 
the cry: Long live the freely elected Soviets!” 

And even on the last day of their free existence, in the final 
issue of their izvestya, on March 16, they restated in clear terms 
their ideological goals. The words read like a testament to future 
generations of Russian fighters: 

“When the working people of Russia staged the October 
revolt, they shed their blood for the erection of a republic 
of work. But the Communists repulsed first, socialists of all 
other persuasions, then the workers and peasants in general. 
. . . On orders from the state the citizen’s life has become 
intolerably tedious and dry. Instead of the free development 
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of the personality, a free life of work, unspeakable slavery 
was instituted. Every fr-ee thought, every justified criticism 
directed at the leaders, became a crime, punished with im¬ 
prisonment and frequently with death. The death penalty and 
the utter contempt of man flourish in the ‘socialist fatherland.’ 
Life has become unbearable, and Kronstadt is the first to 
start breaking the steel bars of the prison. Kronstadt is fighting 
for a different socialism, for a republic of work, where the 
producer himself will be full master and manager of the 
products of his labor.” 

Their spirits remained high, but it became increasingly diffi¬ 
cult to cany on. They were exhausted by the military strain; 
there were about fourteen thousand men in alk ten thousand of 
them sailors. With insufficient food (it had been distributed 
equally among all) and poorly clad in the cold, they stood by 
their gun.s day and night, without respite. Many were utterly 
worn out. Tukhachevsky’s concentrated attack began, as 
planned, on March i 6 . The Bolshevik troops suffered great 
losses, Imt they stormed the foits and reduced them one by one. 
The sailors retreated into the city and armed worker-battalions 
fought with them side by side in every street. They kept firing 
from every house, roof, and cellar, and still tried to win the 
soldiers over. The casualties were enormous. The battle con¬ 
tinued into the eve of March i8, and through the following day. 
Then the fire died down and a deathly silence descended on 
Kronstadt, 

And what happened to the sailors, the Red Armists and 
workers who escaped with their lives? Several thousand managed 
to flee during the final night across the ice, into Finland. The 
others fell into the hands of the Cheka and military tribunals. 



Every night groups of imprisoned sailors were taken from the 
Petrograd jails and shot. Great numbers were sent to the prisons 
and concentration camps of Archangel and Turkestan. 


Despite the “victory,” the Bolshevik regime could not rejoice. It 
had correctly assessed the Kronstadt movement as a threat to 
its power, and Lenin immediately dealt with it by proposing a 
new instrument of domination. It oifered no freedom, nor lib¬ 
eration for the Soviets from the party dictatorship but ... the 
economic NEP (New Economic Policy). It was to be a system 
of economic concessions to the “property instincts” of the 
peasants, coupled with the political dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat. The Communists took no notice of the passionate desire 
of the masses for justice and human dignity; instead they decided 
to mollify them—for a time—^with economic “freedoms.” The 
Pravda of January i, 1922, analyzing the previous year, had this 
to say about Kronstadt. “Our enemies,” it wrote, “failed to con¬ 
sider one important fact: the political wisdom of the leader of 
the Communist Party. Within sight of a mortal threat, the 
Party was able—in a matter of twenty-four hours—to change 
its course and give the ship of state the necessary sharp turn to 
a New Economic Policy." Thus did the ship of state and its 
skipper save tliemselves. 

But Kronstadt was not forgotten. In no sense had it been a 
counter-revolution, but rather a revolution 'within the revolu¬ 
tion. According to their subjective intentions, and their objec¬ 
tive historic function, the Kronstadt sailors had risen to re¬ 
store the Russian Revolution to its original path. All that had 
accumulated in the people during four long years—their suf¬ 
ferings and anxieties, their golden hopes and deep faith in their 
truth—ail this had found expression and articulation in the 
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Kronstadt rising. The voice of the peasant, browbeaten on his 
soil; of the worker, humiliated and hungry; of the intellectual, 
degraded and turned into a robot—all their tormented voices 
were contained in the appeals and later in the sound of cannon, 
from Kronstadt. And because it had been a rising of the people, 
the best and most unforgettable features of the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion stood out at Kronstadt with shining clarity. 

Kronstadt had been generous and humanitarian. From the 
first moment to the last it had abhorred bloodshed. The same 
sailors who had spent years in the brutal Russian civil war 
specifically rejected its bloody ways in their own struggle for 
liberation. They constantly reiterated this in their manifestoes 
and articles in the hvestya. On March 8, the day after the first 
shot against their forts had been fired, despite their deep emo¬ 
tional shock, they had declared laconically: “Those who labor 
need no blood. They will shed it only in self-defense.” One 
cannot but recall the very similar words of Rosa Luxemburg: 
“The proletarian revolution has no need of terror to realize its 
task. It has only hatred and loathing for murder.” 

The leaders of Kronstadt not only tried to spare the lives of 
the island’s defenders wherever possible, but were filled with 
despairing pity for their fellow-soldiers whom the Government 
was driving against them. In genuine grief they wrote of the 
“red blood that colors the icy waters of the Gulf of Finland,” 
and called upon those among whom they were forced to sow 
death to awaken from their stupor. Unwittingly they repeated 
the great words which the Populist terrorist Gregory Gershuni 
had once hurled at his czarist judges: “We hate you not be¬ 
cause you shed our blood, but because you force us to shed 
yours. , . In a country where death and destruction reigned 
almost unchecked, the leaders of Kronstadt preached peace, 
mutual understanding and, first and foremost, life. When, for 
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instance, it became known in Kronstadt that the Government 
in Petrograd was holding the families of Kronstadt sailors and 
Red Armists as hostages, the Revolutionaiy Committee sent the 
following radio message to the Petrograd Soviet on March 7; 

“In the name of the Kronstadt garrison the Provisional Revo¬ 
lutionary Committee of Kronstadt demands that the families 
of tlie sailors, workers and Red Armists held as hostages by 
the Petrograd government be liberated witliin twenty-four 
hours. 

“The garrison states that Communists in Kronstadt enjoy 
full liberty and their families are absolutely safe. The e.xample 
of the Petrograd Soviet will not be followed here, because 
we consider .such methods shameful and vicious even if 
prompted by desperate fury. History knows no such infamy. 
Sailors Pctrichenko, Chairman, 
and Kilgast, Secretary, 

of the Provisional Revolutionary Committee” 

It was true. Kronstadt did not touch its Communists. There 
was no thought of persecution or punishment. No Chekas were 
established and none thought of introducing the death penalty— 
even though Communist enemies were everywhere in the city. 
Furthermore, Izvestyct published a short manifesto to the people 
of Kronstadt under the heading, “We Take No Revenge”: 

“The long continued opprc.ssion of the people by the Com¬ 
munist dictatorship has produced very natural indignation on 
the part of our population. As a result relatives of Communi.sts 
have in some instances been boycotted or discharged from their 
positions. That must not be. We take no revenge—ivc defend 
our labor interests.''’ 

In Kronstadt the people fought not only for their economic 
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interests. They strove consciously, and above all, for the eman¬ 
cipation of man. Their fervent demand for “free Soviets” ex¬ 
pressed a desire to rid the man, the citizen, the comrade of his 
spiritual and moral chains. In their last article, where they wrote 
sarcastically of “socialism in quotation marks,” they again re¬ 
minded the Russians how, instead of the free development of 
the personality, an uneifpected slavery had risen up. It is enough 
to scan the fourteen issues of their Izvestya to sense the liber¬ 
tarian and humanistic spirit of chose men. They did not betray 
it even in the final hours of the desperate battle. When the forts 
were already occupied and the battle was raging in the streets; 
when thousands were escaping to seek exile in Finland; when 
bitter hatred could have blinded the eyes of any defeated army; 
when they knew how cruelly the triumphant regime would 
avenge itself, the people of Kronstadt took no vengeance upon 
the Communists in their midst. The two leading Bolsheviks 
mentioned above—Kuzmin and Vassilieff—were freed by the 
Cheka when it forced its way into the city. Together with some 
local Communists, they at once proceeded to knife in the back 
those who had spared them during the time of their imprison¬ 
ment. . . . 

These men of the people, these Kronstadters, knew not only 
respect for human life. They remained fully aware of their inter¬ 
national and universal duties. That is why they found time to 
send greetings to the working women of the world; that is why 
they always thought of themselves as a vanguard of oppressed 
mankind; and they were Maximalists because they wanted for 
themselves and for the world no le.ss than absolute justice and 
full truth. Their words and deeds echoed once more the cry 
heard at the start of the revolution: “Change all. Change every¬ 
thing so that our mendacious, tedious, miserable life may be¬ 
come just, joyous and beautiful.” 
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In its heroic struggle, Kronstadt had again affirmed the basic 
trait of the Russian Revolution: its humanitarian, universal and 
Maximalist character. Even as it perished, Kronstadt did not 
hoist the white flag of capitulation. 


Kronstadt marked the end of an era. After Kronstadt the Rus¬ 
sian people no longer had the strength to stand up in such man¬ 
ner for their rights and honor. One might say in a melancholy 
spirit that the just never triumph in history; that tyrants replace 
each other but the tyrannic sword remains. And yet it is not so. 
The shadow of Kronstadt still hangs over the length and breadth 
of Russia. And where today are the victorious subduers—Trot¬ 
sky, Zinoviev, Tukhachevsky? The regime which they had so 
boastfully defended later damned them as traitors and destroyed 
them one by one. But the martyrs of Kronstadt survive in the 
memory of the Russian people as its guiltless children. 

When in 1793 Danton faced the Revolutionary Tribunal of 
Paris, he heard ghostly voices reminding him of the September 
massacres, calling, “September! September!” As long as the in¬ 
cumbent regime rules in the Kremlin, it will hear the cry, “Kron¬ 
stadt! ICronstadt!” 


^ Sah \ 

^Municipal 1 11)1 on^ 
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